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{HEFANCIES OF ABOU SAID: DAY AND NIGHT. 
BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


THE day when [ shall clasp thee fast— 
Ah me, the day will never rise ! 

I shall look down and scorn at last 
The saints that are in Paradise. 


But ah ! to leave thee, to depart 
Into the plains of Paradise— 

How narrow for my aching heart 
Were all the plains of Paradise! 





Last night the idol of my heart 
Sat with her servitor apart ; 
And I was all humility, 

And all caress and bounty she. 


The night went by, we had not done 
The story we were musing on. 
Yet who should blame the night, were wrong— 
lt was our story was so long! 
PaRis, FRANCE. 
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LIFE’S FOREST TREES. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 











THE day grows brief ; the afternoon is slanting 
Down to the west; there is no time to waste. 
If you have any seed of good for planting 
You must, you must make haste. 


Not as of old, do you enjoy earth’s pleasures 
(The only joys that last are those we give); 
Across the grave you cannot take gains, treasures, 
But good and kind deeds live. 


I would not wait for any great achievement, 
You may not live to reach that far-off goal. 

Speak soothing words to some heart in bereavement, 
Aid some up-struggling soul. 


Teach some weak life to strive for independence, 
Reach out a hand to some one in sore need. 
Tho it seem idle, yet in their descendants 
May blossom this chance seed. 


On each life path, like costly flowers faded 
And cast away, are pleasures that are dead. 
Good deeds, like trees, whereunder, fed and shaded, 
Souls yet unborn may tread. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


CALLED. 
BY ROSE TERRY CUOKE., 








14M coming, I bave heard you. 
lam coming, O my dear! 
I have heard you calling, calling, 
When the night was darkly falling, 
Calling through the midnight 
When the dark was deep and clear, 
Softly in the midnight I have heard you calling, dear. 


1 have heard you in the morning, 
Heard your whisper at my ear; 
Like a sleeping bird that singeth 
Or alow sweet wind that bringeth 
The summer bloseoms here. 
Thave listened for you, darling, 
I have waited for you, dear, 
Till my soul was faint with rapture and with fear. 


Come once again and call me; 

Call me very clear and loud, 
As the thunder calls from heaven 
Through the listening summer even, 

In its solemn silver cloud. 
Cail me upward to your dwelling, 

the river waves be swelling, 
And the valley dark with shadow I shall answer you 
aloud. 


Uhave waited long and lonely, 
Solonely, O my dear! 
My sad thoughts cling about you, 
T cannot live without you. 
lam coming to your calling 
£annot linger here ; 
When dawn is on the mouvtajus J am coming to you, 





I bave done with time and sorrow, 

[ am ready for you, dear; 
Jn your dumb and pallid sleeping, 
You could not hear my weeping, 

But I wept my soul away staying here. 
O, seraphs! hush your singing, 
O, bells of heaven, cease ringing! 

O, waters of the river, moan no more ; 
For my peace has come forever, 
I shall weep and wan‘ler never, 

I shall be alone and lonely nevermore. 
PITTSFIELD, MA88. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THERE is nothing that is more vitally associated with 
the welfare of the nation than our Public Schools. Ev- 
ery question of support, policy, management, direction 
and discipline affecting them, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to all of our people. We have brought some of 
the chief questions now awaiting solution before those 
specially interested and informed on the subject, and we 
now present their answers to our readers. We did not 
solicit answers to the same questions from all, but di- 
vided our questions into the following four groups:: 


§; a 
1. What are the chief faults or dangers of our public 
school system ? ; 
2. How do our public schools compare with those of Ku- 
rope? In what points inferior ? 
3. In what way can the quality of teachers in public 
schools be improved ? 
4. Is the system of cramming or crowding carried to a 
dangerous extent in public schools ” 
II. 
1. Should the State supply free education for all pupils 
through a university course ? 
2 Should manual instruction—carpentering, sewing, 
cooking, etc.—be given in the public schools ? 
3. Should high schools be multiplied so as to displace 
academies, or should academies be incorporated in the 
public school system ? 








IIT. 

1. What can be done for public schools in the South? 

2. Should the National Government make appropriations 
for public schools? 

IV. 

1. Can those who have conscientious objections to our 
public school system and who send their children to pri- 
vate religious schools be properly taxed for public schools? 

2. Can instruction in religion be safely left to parents or 
Sunday- schools? 

3. Is it sufficient for the public schools to teach morals, 
omitting reading ofthe Bible, prayer and singing of relig- 
ious hymns? 

4. Should sectarian schools be examined by the State? 

5. Should the State be satisfied when children are taught 
in sectarian schools which do not use the Hnglish language? 

Unfortunately many of those whom we addressed are 
in Europe or away from home on vacations, so that their 
answers have not been received. This is especially the 
case with those whom we asked to answer the first and 
second groups of questions. The answersto the third and 
fourth groups, however, are full and comprehensive. 
They all follow grouped in the same order as the ques- 
tions. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





BY J. W. DICKINSON, 


SECKETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF M ASSACHUSBETTS. 





Tn considering the faults and dangers of our public 
school system, we must set the system apart from its 
administration. 

The public school system of a country consists of its 
different grades of schools organized with reference to 
one another and controlled by public authority. 

A complete public school system would provide for 
all the instruction and training necessary to prepare the 
youth to perform intelligently and faithfully the duties 
of private and public life. Webavein our school sys- 
tem the primary, intermediate and grammar grades of 
schools, constituting the elementary part of our sys- 
tem, in which adequate provision is made for the ac- 
quisition of elementary knowledge, and for that devel- 
opment of the faculties which a pursuit of this knowl- 
edge is adapted to produce 


We have also our secondary or high-school grades, 
constituting our scientific schools in which provision 1s 
made for obtaining a knowledge of general or scientific 
truth, and for that training of the mind which may be 
produced by scientific study. 

Ample provision seems to be made in our school sys- 
tem with its courses of study, and its disciplinary ex- 
erciser, to train the young into that state in which they 
will have the ability and inclination to think so as to 
discover the truth; to feel the pleasure or pain which a 
knowledge of the truth is adapted to excite, and to 
choose the best ends—state which is education itself. 

If the results produced by our public schools are un- 
satisfactory, the fault must be due to the improper ad- 
ministration of their affairs and not to the system to 
which they belong. 

The faults in the administration of the schools consist 
in the too frequent employment of incompetent teachers; 
in the use of unphilosophical methods of teaching; ina 
failure to furnish proper means of study, and tosecure a 
regular attendance of thechildren, The people are cor- 
recting these faults by placing over the schools a compe- 
tent and faithful supervision by persons specially trained 
for the duties of the office, and by keeping alive in their 
own minds the idea that the highest good of the citizen 
and of our republican State requires all the children to 
be trained together in the public schools. 

Our public schools are in danger of losing their place 
in the good opinion and love of the people, or a portion 
of them, through the influence of conflicting senti- 
ments which a class of writers on educational topics 
seem to entertain of the province of these institutions; 
through unfriendly criticisms made by those who may 
know little of the nature or condition of the objects of 
their attacks; through a tendency to crow# into school 
exercises pursuits foreign to their purposes, and through 
a withdrawal from their common influences a class of 
children who are expected to form in the future with 
the graduates of the public schools a homogeneous peo- 
ple. trained to sympathize with one another and to act 
together as a people. 

The vital relations which the free public school holds to 
the well-being of the individual and to the existence of 
democratic institutions are so thoroughly understocd 
and so fully appreciated by our people that these dan- 
gers are more apparent than real, 

We can compare the public schools of one country 
with those of another, by directing attention to the ends 
which they are organized to accomplish, to the means 
and methods employed in their administration, and to 
the results which the schools produce. 

The representative public schools of our country aim 
to secure for every child a full and harmonious develop- 
ment; first, for his own sake as an individual, and second, 
that he may become an intelligent and loyal citizen of a 
self-governed State. 

The means employed for the accomplishment of these 
ends are, free schools, provided with well-approved 
courses of study and taught by methods which require 
the mind of the learner to exert its own active power in 
acquiring knowledge and that development of the facul- 
ties which is the result of well-directed self-activity. 

It is admitted that the product of these schools is a 
people noted for general intelligence, for virtue, for a 
love of personal freedom, and for a progressive spirit— 
which are the marks of a high civilization. The charac- 
ter of the products of a system of schools is the true 
measure of the character of the schools themselves. 
Measured by such a standard, our public schools would 
seem to hold the highest rank. 

The quality of teachers in the public schools may be 
improved by a thorough and intelligent study of the 
principles and methods of teaching. This can best be 
done in our normal schools, that have well-organized 
training schools connected with them, in which the pu- 
pil teacher can practice the art at the same time he is 
learning the science of teaching. Other opportunities 
for preparing to teach may be found in practice schools 
connected with the public schools; in Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and Teachers’ Associations, and in visiting schools 
taught and controlled by good methods. 

Cramming, as the term is used in connection 
with school exercises, doubtiess exists to some 
extent in those schools in which important results 
depend upon final examinations. But as better 





ideas are prevailing with reference to the great 
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ends which school-life should produce, teachers and 
school authorities are turning their attention more to 
the cultivation of the minds of the children than to re- 
quiring them to commit to memory the words of their 
text-books. I believe that bothcramming and crowding 
exist to a less extent in our public schools than in any 
other educational institutions, where competitive exam- 
inetions for promotions exist. Such evils are fast disap- 
pearing. and will be gone altogether when the now pre- 
vailing idea of the true ends of education becomes uni- 
versal. The best teaching und the most productive 
study to be found in any institutions in the country for 
the education of the young, are to be found in the pub- 
lic schools, These schools may be improved, and as ped- 
agogical science is better understood they are rapidly 
improving. They have already given to our country a 
population capable of self-government and of excelling 
in ali that which contributes to human prosperity and 
happiness. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF TEACHERS. 
BY O, F, EMERSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS IN MUSCATINE, 1OWA. 





No teuer words of introduction could be used on such 
a tubject than those used by Horace E, Scudder in THE 
INDEPENDENT: ‘‘ The question is one ot 
fuadamental importance, because it affects the sta- 
tus of the teacher, and the teacher is the most vital 
part of the whole system.” It is well, perhaps, if we do 
not agree as to conclusions that we may admit and cite 
the same premise. 

Let me pomt out in the beginning what seems an 
advanced state of the question here in Iowa, beyond 
the legal position held in Massachusetts. In the latter 
state a school committee may not hire a teacher for s 
longer period than one year, and ‘‘ may terminate the 
engagement at any time without cause and without 
being liable for breach of contract.” In Iowa, however, 
the teacher may not be dismissed without a fair and 
impartial hearing of causes and opportunity for self- 
defense, or the board is liable to a suit for damages. 
Again, whether sanctioned by law or not, in the case of 
city superintendents and principale, engagements are 
not uncommon for two or even three years of service. 
The last instance in my knowledge is one in which the 
contract was made for three years, with a specified in- 
crease of salary for each succeeding year. Many such 
instances might be cited, and public opinion seems to 
bear out the judgment that the plan will be more gen- 
eral hereafter. 

This brings me to an important consideration in the 
question. No distinction is made in the discussion, be- 
tween priacipals and assistants in the public schools, It 
will be seen readily that superintendants, principals, 
and all given the oversight of school systems, or who are 
made responsible for the work, can pérfect their plans 
only in several years of connection with the school. 
Yearly appointment prevents making plans as satisfac- 
torily, or completing what has been undertaken. Nor 
can it be claimed with this class of teachers, that those 
who have shown themselves able to succeed in the first 
year of trial, will prove incompetent in the years that 
follow, in which the disadvantages are not nearly so 
great. : 

There is another point of no little moment. Longer 
tenure of oftice would make much more clear and deci- 
ded the difference between the best teachers and the 
mediuu, or poor ones. The first effect of such measure, 
as ‘ndicated by the ablest schoolmen in the country, 
would be to make the selection of teachers more judi- 
civus. Thestimulus thus given to education would tend 
to prevent the assignment of poor teachers to places in 
the public schools, and very soon the favoritism of 
s hool boards would be a thing of the past. The plan 
of exercising great care in selection will be seen to be 
far more wise and business-like than the custom cf 
electing a number of applicants, and then *‘ dropping” 
those who prove inefficient, after one term or one year’s 
experience. 

Nor is the subject of less than vital importance to the 
teacher. No one who bas not had experience, can 
realize the strength in school affairs of the dissatisfied 
element. This element, existing in the case of the best 
teacher, and having a revenge to satisfy, will carry 
a caucus without difficulty, and will often succeed in a 
town election. The phenomena are based on that fact, 
too evident not to be understood, that the friends of an 
institution are never as active as its enemies. Every 
teacher knows, also, as no one else knows, the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the school work of annual 
election, The oppression of uncertainty, the fears of 
unfounded reports, or of misjudgment are evils great 
enough to seriously ann>oy the b+st teacher and to ma- 
terially influence his work for days and weeks. People 
who are entirely capable of judging of their fellows 
correctly, and of performing faithful, earnest work. 
are often lacking ia that appreciation of self which 
will make them confident of the good opinion of their 
patrons or of their employers, 

Ia this time of civil service reform it is well under- 
stood that fear of losing government position with the 
incoming Administration does not make a good official. 


all public servants receiving appointment. Certainly 
the question of tenure of office among teachers is as 
truly a civil service issue as the appointment of Govern- 
ment clerks, Both aim at securing the efficient public 
servant, without regard to the preferences of the few; 
and both aim at retaining a faithful employé, without 
regard to any political movement or the success of any 
faction. 

Such arguments, however, strong as they may seem, 
cannot have the value of actual experience. It bas es- 
caped notice by some, perhaps, that the best-educated 
nation in the world, Germany, gives the teacber the 
greatest certainty of position, As Government officials 
carefully selected, they are asked to enter the profession 
for life; and, if at all satisfactory, are made secure in 
position while capable of performing their duties to the 
best advantage. The contrary experience in our own 
country makes teaching the work of young men and 
women, who, bearing the burden for a time, hasten to 
leave a profession which pays well, but in which there 
is little certainty of employment through a reasonable 
period of years. 


THE STATE AND 'THE SCHOOL. 





BY MOSES MERRILL, 
HRAD MASTER OF PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL, BOSION, MASS. 





Ip reply to your questions in letter of the 8th inst., I 
would sav to the first. that Ido not believe it would be 
wise for the State to furnish free education for all pupils 
through a university course. I think that candidates 
for such a course are aided quite enough already in the 
preparatory schools. Excepting a perfectly developed 
moral character, there is no possession more valuable 
than a liberal education. Its acquisition should not be 
without struggle and sacrifice, in order that its true 
worth may be appreciated. Whv should this bea free 
g'ft to us any more than anything else which we consid- 
er of essential value and worth striving for? 

The State cannot demand of the educated man what 
he has the powerto give, but only receive what he 
chooses to give ; so it should not confer upon him, gra- 
tuitously, so great a possession. 

As to the second question, I think that manual in- 
struction should not be given in the public schools for 
the purpose of preparing pupils for the various manual 
vocations in life, but simply as 4 means in the complete 
elementary education of children. So far as it culti- 
vates the powers of perception, and dexterity in the use 
of the hands, it is a valuable part of the curriculum, but 
when it degenerates into a mere pastime, or interferes 
with the proces3es of mental training, or is employed as 
a preliminary to a trade, it should have no part in pub- 
lic school instruction. 

In answer to the third, 1 think that the law in Massa- 
cbusetts, requiring a high school for a certain rumber 
of inhabitants, a good one. I also think that a separate 
school for the preparation of pupils for college in 
large cities, an excellent plan, tho I would” have 
nothing free in these, or high schools, except the in-_ 
struction. 

Academies have already been established, incorpo- 
rated and endowed in all parts of our country. Many 
of these are in a most flourishing condition, and furnish 
the training which many parents desire for their chil- 
dren. For this reason the public high schools never can 
displace them, no matter how greatly multiplied, nor 
should they be incorporated in the public school sys- 
tem. 





FIT THE PUPILS FOR THE LIVES THEY ARE TO 
LEAD. 


BY PROF. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, N. Y. 








In response to your inquiries of August 8th, I would say: 

1. That it is, in my opinion, not the business of the 
State to supply higher education. Whatever education 
the State now undertakes to supply is in the nature of 
self protection. A democracy depends for its very ex- 
istence upon the enlightenment of the voters. Demo- 
cratic institutions presuppose a certain degree of enlight- 
enraent, and cannot be successfully worked without it. 
To determine just how much education a man needs to 
be a good citizen is a diflicult thing and must depend 
upon one’s point of view. There is no such thing as an 
absolute standard, But it stands to reason that to tax 
the community at large for the benefit of the compara- 
tively few who are able to avail themselves of a uni- 
versity education, would be unjust and contrary to the 
spirit of democracy. I have no statistics at hand; but 
am sure I am right when I say that scarcely forty per 
cent. of all our seaool children (perbaps scarcely thirty 
pec cent.) finish the public school course in any of our 
larger cities. How much smaller, then, would be the 
number of those whose circumstances would permit 
them to devote fqur years to academic studies! 

2. Lam emphatically in favor of introducing manual 
training as part of the curriculum of the public schools. 
I believe that public school instruction should aim to fit 
the pupils as far as possible for the lives which they are 
likely tolead. The present curriculum, if it has any 
such aim in view, 13 lamentably defective. It is largely 








lated to stimulate ambitions which lite im nine c: 
of ten is‘sure to disappoint. The extreme disinclina 
for manual labor which characterizes Americak. sir 
and the false and flimsy ideals of the maj 
is, I believe, in a large measure due to the ac 
character of public school instruction, That 
meant to be wives and mothers, and that this no lL. 
ing involves duties and responsibitities of a most serious 
kind, are subjects which are wholly ignored both in the 
curriculum and in the instruction. 

But this theme is too fertile a one to be treated within 
the narrow space which has been allotted to me; and ] 
must therefore confine myself to hints ard sue gestions, 
3. As to whether high schools should be multiplied so 
as to displace academies, I have no very well-defined 
opinion, and therefore prefer to leave the question unan. 
swered. 





THE NATION AND THE ILLITERACY OF THE 
SOUTH. 





BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 
OF NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





Sbould the National Government make approprig. 
tions for public schools? This seems to me to be the 
right fourm of the question; not may it? but should i? 
If it may, it may; but if it should it must. The Cis , 
War taught us whatit can cost to answer “ we should” 
with we may not.” 

We ought to recognize that—as Mr. Blair himgelf 
might say—the constitutionality of the Blair Bill is but 
a small part of the question. Frankly, the bi'l, fine ag 
its intention undoubtedly is, seems to me so burdened 
with conditions which state majorities will always con- 
sider imperious and inquisitorial, that even if passed it 
would never become operative. Moreover, to base the 
plea for national aid upon the presence of asurplusin the 
National Treasury strikes me as in principle ex'remely 
mischievous, and in policy fatal to the measure, As 
long as this is made the reason why, it seems to methe , 
scheme will fail. 

And yet I certainly think the National Government 
sheuld make appropriations for public schools in desti- 
tute parts of the country, at least in the South. On the 
general principle I have made in my own mind these 
points: First, that the constitutionality of national aid 
to education is not the question that properly comes 
first in order. The nation should first ask itself, “Do 
we in this direction owe a national debt ?”’—for if 50, 
there must be, and we are bound in honor and common 
honesty to find, some constitutional way to liquidate it, 
If we owed a debt to a foreign pation, we would cuts 
sorry figure. pleading that we could not make it consti- 
tutional to pay it. Shall we not treat our own itizen 
as well as we would have to treat the citizens ofa 
foreign government ? 

I think we are confronted here with a distinctly m- 
tionaldebt. The educational destitution in the South, 
so contrary to our American scheme of social order, is 
distinctly the result of gross defects in that social order 
inevitably accompanying the institutional establishment 
of African slavery. It was certainly the nation’s crime. 

It is not enough for the North to point to her blowdy 
expiation in war, nor the South to her proportionately 
greater sacritice. Expiations, however awful, are not 
restitutions. Expiations do not pay damages. Here is 
one of the vast evils resulting from the nation’s error 
still unremoved. If it bad not been for the pulitical 
complicity of millions of Northern voters we never need 
have had a war, and slavery wust have perisbed without 
one. I think therefore, that beyond question, the 
removal of our vast Southern illiteracy is an obligstion 
resting upon the whole nation, yet one which tne states 
of the North and West cannot meet effectively except 
through the action of the National Governmes nt. 

But, aguin, our national scheme, in recognizing the 
right of every man to vote as a necessary part of the 
universal right of self-government, forees upon US, 3 a 
correspondingly imperative public necessity, to see that 
no part of the public mass is left without tne means to 
vote intelligently. The one idea stands fur freedom, the 
other for safety. i 

Iam not of those who consider that when the nation 
enfranchised the Negro it created a new danger. The 
range of history, even witbin our own times, gives proof 
enough that the illiterate Negro is neither as dangerous 
nor as much feared enfranchised as be was enslaved. 
But I do insist that enfranchisement—which my mind 
emphatically appyroves— was only half the e-sential 
national provision fer permanent safety. Io other 

words, I recogn:ze civil freedom as an el: ment of public 
safety, not danger, yet an inadequate element demand- 
ing the establishment and maintenaace of mtelugence 
to complete the provision. 

To pay the worla what it had borrowed, was one part 
of the nation’s obligation. To liberate bod ly, politically 
and civilly the slave, was and is another. Tare are 
others. But to loose the bonds of the N-gru’s ignorance 
is still another. To banquet, toast and embrace tne men 


who conscientiously fought for the destruction of ym 
Union and tie perpetucton of slavery is generyus 
Pat deg t of tae 


spiring and largely admirable; but it pays no pF 








It vught not to be long before the principle is applied to 






an academic curriculum on a smaller scale, and is calcu- 


national debt to either side; and I sincerely believe tnat 
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North and South would think more of one another if 
one common. noble sentiment would recognize the fact 
that ferstivg and embracing cannot of themselves pay 
the debts of ewher party. Let us bave the banquet by 
gil means; but let us have the wedding first and the 
banquet a‘ter ward. be 

Whatever we say with regard to illiteracy of vlacks 
ip.che South applus to the illiteracy of whites also, since 
they are both the fruit of the same tree, whose root 
drew its nourish neat from a mor al error as wide as the 
pativo. Let us be consiutu ional; but I think no reason- 
able mind will doubt that woen the nation recogrizes 
this matter as a national debt it will tind or will make a 
a coostitutioual way to mend it. 

We ere told by the opponents of national aid to educa- 
tion that it wou d incur tne risk of pauperizing the com- 
mynities aided; butsurely we cannot run a more glarnng 
nek than to g» on leaving the reduction of an enormous 
mass of uliieracy to communities that believe them- 
selves, and are widely be lieved, to ve doing all thes can, 
ghue teey are barely pertormins half tne entire bulk o° 
thetask. Tnere is not in the range of our cnoice any 

condition or po-sibie attituoe tree from ri-ks, aud the 

mstim is as true in poli ics and government as in com- 
merce aud finan:e—‘ Nothi»g venture. nothing have.” 
Anotber maxim is to the point, that ‘ Forewarned is 
forearwed.” Andcertainly all bazardsin national aid 
wou d b- reduced to trivial proportions when made con- 
ditional upon at least the full maintenance of the 
present degree ol self-help supplied by tue states them- 
selves. 

Let national aid to education be supplied not asa na- 
tions] condescension or caarity, but as the one final pay- 
ment of a national obligation, so regarded by payer 
and oayee, and no commanity will be pauoer:zed, Icis 
absurd to fear that the pay vent of a ju-t devt, and its 
pay meot in educat‘on, is go ng Lo pauperize a communi- 
ty and make it content to bring up the next generation 
inigporance. It is hardly convincing to draw large 
inferences from small examples in exc ptiunal commu- 
nities, as has been done tvo frequently in this debate, 
Our whole wide knowledge of human histery and bu 
man nuure mikes it axtumatic, that a free and edu- 
cated gen ration under sel*-geverument will not fail to 
educate its children at its own cost. 

We need to make one oistincnion very plain here— 
between adults and childien. To bestow a professional 
educa'ion gra‘uitously up>a an avule certainly does bave 
some tendency to vaup-T.z2 hin, for it puts advantages 
of life intu bis mands at a lowee price than manhood 
ougat to pav. Bit the case of a cnild in school 1s jus: 
the r-verse. Usder grataitous aid he still gets eouca- 
tion at no abatement of price t> him, but fiads himself. 
instead, filled with needs whica call forth his finest 
mauhoud to supply. Let the nation pay its debt of pub 
lic educati »p to Southern illiteracy in one geveration ot 
showl children. It is true that tne Southern States 

mid do more for public education if they would, and 
kis no friend of the Suuth who flitters her people into 
the delusion tnat they are doiog alt they can. To show 
this, one need only compare these states with the new 
states and territories of the West, where the people in- 
Vest not only mucn caore per capita of scnool population, 
but a very much larger pr-portion of their taxable 
weal h, even when they are poorer and more pre-occu 
pied in establishing the preliminary tramework of soci- 
ety, and are burdened wit a constant inflow of alien 
imni-rints, In short, they treat oublic education as 
the very first of pref-rred claims. But tbe supreme fact 
is not that the South is or is not doing all it can for edu- 
cation. It is that hundreds and thousands of children, 
white and black, as the result of the nation’s crime, of 
which they ure only the inoocent victims. are growing 
upio an ignorance more pauperizing than education, 
however paid for. To those who rest their argument 
agaim-t national aid uoon tsolated examp'es in an excep- 
tional state here and there. we might ask one q1es'ion: 
Which are the paupers, tne tens of thous+nds who have 
Teceived Northern aid and even remote ind.vidual aid, 
the most bazird ous of ail aids, or those wvo have growp 
Upin ignorance witnouc it? Is it not the fact that most 
parts of t.« South have learned the value and applied 
the lesson of public education from the aid, :ratuitous 

, 48 to them, of Northern missionary societies? [ do not 
oomsider the eoucation of tne jower masees in the South 
Scur> for ali the ills cf Southern society, but I fail to 
see how they cin be cured witbout it, and I fail to cee 


aay excellence in the poiicy that is content to witbhold 
tt, 


NATIONAL ALD TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY J L M. CURRY, D.D.. LL D., 
SEORETARY OF THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 





This questicn has agitated the public mind for several 
years aud williikely be determined. pro ur con, by the 
next Co 1gre-s. Aid might b+ given in many forms, and 
Wis easy to manufacture a ** raw head and oloody bones” 
404 hold it uo with its disgusting and horrifying fea- 
tures to frighten representatives fiom « just and defens- 

Scorme. Many wno faver Government belp are as 
I+ as otness can he to extr me measures, 
The aid af given should be placed in the hands of State 





authorities with proper and severe restrictions. The | 


monev should not be disbursed bv federal agents nor by 
a Bureau at Washington. Tbe Srate School systems 
should be strengthened in their separateness and effi- 
cieucy and not be made dependencies upon centralized 
power at Washington. 

The Government should give its support to common 
or public schools and not to parochial or sectarion 
schools Opposition to free education ‘under impartial 
State authority is now marked by unusual activity, and 
assumes Protean s»apes, and this makes imperative 
whatsoever assistance can legitimately be given to in- 
sure permanency and «fficieucy. I should say suffi- 
ciency to the public »chool svstem of the country. It is 
not too much to affirm that the destinics of the Repub- 
lic are inseparably interw..ven with the maintenance of 
our State-contro led common scnools, 

National aid, properly g:ven and guarded, is not a 
measure 10 promote mend.cancy. It cannot have that 
+ ffect as much as a national post-office, a gigantic sys- 
‘em of pen-ions, daily predictions of the weather, con 
struction of light hous*s, practical bounties to over- 
come foreign compet.tion, etc. The aid, rightly be- 
stuwed, will dev: l»p se f-exertion, self-reliance, self 
maintepince of populir education; fur the bill whicb 
passed the Senate wisely required that no greater part of 
the mon-y appropriated shall be paid out to any state in 
any one year than the sum expended by that state in 
the preceding year for the maintenance of common 
schools. 

A more serious objection to the proposed measure is 
the allegation that a necessity would be created for con- 
tinuing our present nigh taxes. If true, this wouid bea 
tormidable if nut fatal argument against the scheme. 
The existing system ot Federal taxation is little short 
of legaha-d roobery, subjecting agriculture, commerce 
and bread-winners to afew fosterei interests and fa- 
vured cla-ses. In truch, the money proposed to be dis- 
rributed is a trifle, takiag th» bill of Senator Blitir as the 
measure of the appropriation. (Parenthetically, I wish, 
asa Southern man, to express my thanks to Senator 
Blair, for the pitience, energy, ability, liberality and 
comprehensive patrio.ism witn which he has pressed th s 
great measure of nativnal justice and safety.) His 
* Common School Bll” appropriates only seven muil- 
lions the first year and an average of only ten millions 
for the who'e psriod of eight years. This is far les» 
than the states now give, and its acceptance would he 
accow panied with conditions preventing any relaxation 
of efforts in benalf of the independent maintenance of 
tie schoul system. 

In these days of executive and legislative assumption 
of ungranted powers, it is pleasant to hear a Gemand tor 
the constitutional authority for apy proposed legislation. 
Some q estions, lik- the acquisition of Louisi.na, are 
settled by acquiescence or irrevocabvleness, Ochers 
stand upon a ing, unvarying course of precedent, 
founded and acted upoo by every department of the 
Government, From the ordinance of 1787, prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, through every Admunistra- 
tion, by every party, by every s'atesman, down to the 
present period, national encouragement of education, 
in sume form, has been approved ana sustained. To 
save the Republic is a paramount obligation. A peril, 
more fearful than war or pestilence, confronts and en- 
dangers the national life. It cannot be unconstitutional 
to preserve our free representa'ive institutioas. 

The position of some opp ‘nents of national aid is sin- 
gularly inconsistent. Tne power to abolish slavery—to 
tree the Negroes. to make them citizenr, to make them 
voters, three distinct, subs'antive, uurelated things, by 
no means logical, legal or civil consequents of one an- 
other—is easily found; but the search is vain for author- 
ity to quality these Negroes for suddenly conferred free- 
dom, citizenship and suffrage. Slavery is but haif- 
abolish d if the Freedmen remain in stulid ignorance. 

The Southern States coulis take care of the white chil- 
dren. Jt is wmpossible for them, on present values of 
property. by ony rate of taxes short of conjiscation. to 
furnish free instruction to both white and black youth. 
Toe prosperity of the ** New Souto,” so much wricten 
about, in so far as it exists, has not reached, except par 
tiatly and to a very limited extent, the agriculture of the 
South. 

Hasty generalizations on the condition of a people or a 
ccuntry, basea on a few nalf facts, gathered by observa- 
‘ion from tne window of a Pallman car, or from con- 
versation with sleeping-car and hotel poriers and ser- 
vants, are of 1.t le worth in building up theories or con- 
structing codes of laws, 

The Blair Bill makes illiteracy the basis of the tempo- 
rary and small »ppropriation; and this illiteracy, to be 
determined by the census, 1s calculated not by consider- 
ing illiterates «ho have passed beyond the period of 
school life, but iliterates of scho l age. By the centus 
of 1880, there are 16 000 000 coildren of school age, and 
of thes» 6.000 000 did not attend school, Over six anda 
quarter millions of our pepulation over ten years of age 
could not write their names. Two millions of legal 
voters, of citizens, could not read their ballo’s. Out of 
1,840.556 Negro cailaren of school age, 802,535 attend 
school, 

These facts. gathered from sworn returns, need no 
comment, Illiteracy is not a local or sectional peril, 


SELF-HELP THE BEST HELP. 


BY GEN. 8. C. ARMSTRONG, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HAMPTON (VA.) NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL IN- 
STI1U1B. 


To the question, *‘ Wnat can be done for pul lic echools 
in the South?’ I answer that the solution of tnis, as of 
all questions, is in an enlightened public sentiment, 
whicn will, in time, do for Southern schouls ali that 
needs to be done for them. Discussing this, the next 
question, ** Should the Nationai G vernment muke ap- 
propriations for public schools?” comes up; for nduvnal 
aid would, I believe, weaken rather then strengthen 
popular interest in them. Tne two questions are really 
one. When Georgia and otber states waited for tne 
Blair Bill to pass, their school work draggea; when 
they turned against it, they increased appropriations 
and the cause of popular education looked up. Self help 
1s the best inspiration for State as well as for inoividuai 
life; appreciation of advantages is acco: ding to their cost. 

I formerly advocated national aid for Southern 
schools, when the wildest optimism did not dream tnut 
between 1863 and 1888 there wouid ve 16 000 free scrools 
at the South, at a co-t to the South, fur the N. gro por- 
tion alone, of thirty-seven milliirs of dol ars. This as- 
tonishing achievement, the most brilliant result of re- 
construction, was aided vitally, however, by the tkre- 
and-a-half millions of dollirs given, chiefly for Negro 
schools, by Gen O. C. Howard, through the Freedmon’s 
Bureau, between 1865 and 1870. Government tben 
builded better than it knew, but now we say to it: 
** Hands off, and let the South work out its «n:ire educa- 
tional as well as political and social problem ” with ruch 
aid at central, teiling points, as Northerncharity is giv- 
ing, baving amounted, since 1862. tou abont seventeen 
millions of doliars. Tne ‘ Peavody,” *‘Siater” and 
‘** Hand” funds, with the thousand doll.rs a day expend- 
ed by the American Missionary Association, and as 
much more from ether church societies, and various in- 
dependent institutions (of which the Negro gew the 
chief oenefit), are a novle answer to the question, ** What 
van be done for public schools in the Souch.” A further 
answer is, Push on the lines of established work, and of 
wortby new work, always holding ail charitable enter- 
prises to tne strictest account of their use of your contri- 
bucions, insisting that last year’s report shall be made 
b+ fore anotner year’s help shall be given. There is need 
of caution. 

The educational ministry of the Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Unitarian, of Boston, illustrates one form of be'p which 
snould be multipliea—a similar agency from otner 
eburch societies, that should reach the whites as wuch 
as the blacks, would create a close sympathy, st.umulat- 
ing both secuons and spreading ideas. Let the North 
give the South its best educational ideas, which are 
deeply needed, and always welcome. The eaucators 
have been at peace since tney b+gin and the good feel- 
ing is increasing. Their work will clear the political 
future. 

South Carolina, Mississippi and other states that do 
| not count the Negro vote, are giving yearly hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to fit the blacks to :egain their lost 
tights by the power of education. It will do it, and 
nothing else will. Let us heip them make their schools 
better. The standards of education set by missionary 
schoois in the South have been of untold value; and 
noone bave appreciated this work more than some § uth- 
ern men, among whom are the true heroes of the cuuse, 
for they have fought their own inherited prejudices, as 
well as those around them. These men are creating a 
m -jority of hopeful, earnest adherents of free schools; 
every ten years shows a marvelous gain of public senti- 
ment and of corresponding results. The vest help for 
public schvols in the S.uch must come and has come 
from themselves, the constitutional amendments and 
the conaitions of admission to the Union having been 
the starting-point. 

Not the least of the work done for South¢«rn education 
' bas been by the great industrial progress of tbe S: uth. 
Corporations may have no souls, but toey work for them 
wherever they scatter wages, aud vive the poor a Chance, 
Railroads bave done as much there as scnools. L[ben 
the S.uth is distinctively American and distinctively 
Protestant. The conditions are simple, except that the 
. tremendous Negro problem is to be solved. The schools 
will do ic. 


FEDERAL AID BAD FOR BOTH RACES. 
omnis 
BY EDWARD P CLARE, 
OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF “THE EVENING POST,” N. Y. 


THE support of public schools in the Ucited States bas 
always been left to the states, and experience bar sbown 
the wisdom of this policy. Every Northern State early 
in its development bui:t up aa excellent schooi system. 

‘Every Southern State after the overthrow of slavery 
begun laying tae foundat.ons of such a system, and in 
eaco the structure is s.veadiiy ring. Wuoat can be done 
for public schools in the South—as in any other recuion 
is Chiefly to strmulate the gruwth of Jo al interest, for 
local interest is always and evers where the life-bluod of 
the system. Semeincid ntal heip may be rendered by 
ou ders in the Suuth, as earlier inthe newer regions of 





the West, partculeriy in tLe woh of traning teachers 
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for service in backward communities; but for the most 
part the only help that will be permaaently beneficial is 
self-help, 

Tne National Government abould not make appropria- 
tiors for public schools in the South—tbat section, of 
course, furnishing the only « xcuee for such appropria- 
tions anywhere—b+cause such action seems pla'nly 
Opposed to the spirit of the Constitution in its division of 
powers between the United States and the states, ana 
because the whole dri!t of Supreme Court decisions sit ce 
the War indicates that the highest tnbunal would Jeclare 
it unconstitutional, as trenching upon the autonomy of 
the stdt-s. Appropriations by the Federal Government 
necessarily involve seme degree of Federal supervision 
and control over State schools, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in +uch vases as the Civil Rigbts Act im- 
ply that any measure involving the slightest degree of 
such supervision and contrul would be pronounced 
unconstitutional. 

Even if constitutional, Federal aid to Southern schools 
should not be granted, becsuse such aid would check 
the present steady and normal growth of local interes’, 
which already assures the healthy development of the 
sy-tem. However it may bave been in the past, the 
South sees and confesses that it is now strong enough to 
goalone. As that représentative Southern newspaper, 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat, which has heretofore 
consttered Federal aid necessary and was one of the Jast 
tu abandon the idea. recently said: *‘ After calling, like 
the carter.for Hercules for years, we have discovered 
that, if we put our shoulders to the wheels, we can get 
our cart out of the ruts.” Nothing more demoralizing 
toa community could be imagined than, when it bas 
discovered and confessed itself able to draw its load, 
to have an outsider step in, accuse it of weakness and 
offer torelieve it. Were any community thus unwisely 
coddled, the time would never come when it would be 
r‘ady to admit that it was strong enough to get along 
witbout the help of Hercules. 

Federal aid to Soutuern echools should not be granted, 
b: cause it would lend the sanction of national authority. 
t> what 1s -virtually class legislation. The plea com- 
moaly advanced as the strongest argument for such a 
policy is really the strongest argument against it—that 
it should be adopted in the special interest of one class 
of citizens. But for the 1 resence of the Negro it would 
never have been suggested, and it is in behalf of the 
Negro tbat it bas always been advovated. Such a meas- 
ure as the Blair B:ll would be passed, if passed at all, as 
a measure for the benefit of the Negroes in the South, pre- 
cisely asthe Federal Civil Rights Act was passed. Ih 
would be the enactment into law of the theory that the 
Negroes in the South, more than a quarter of a century 
afcer emancipation, still represent a distinct class of 
citizens, that they are to be treated as ‘* wurds of the 
nation,” and that there should be class legislation in 
their behalf. This theory is opposed both to common 
sense and to sound ideas of government. The Supreme 
Court annulled the Civil Rights Act on the ground of un- 
constitutionality, and in its decision thus laid down the 
true doctrine: 

‘*When a man has emerged from slavery, and by the aid 
of beneficent legislation has shaken off the inseparable 
concomitants of that state, there must be some stage ip 
the progress of bis elevation when be takes the 1avk of a 
mere citizen, and ceases to be the especial favorite of the 
laws, aod wher his rights as a citizen. or a man, are to be 
protected in the ordinary modes by which other men’s 
rights are to be protected.”’ 

The Supreme Court tbus took the Negro out of the 
subordinate,‘‘ ward of the nation” class and elevated him 
to the highest possible rank in a republic—* the rank of 
a mere citizen” —nearly s'x years ago; and much as this 
decision overthrowing the Civil Rights Act was then de- 
plored by his short-sighted friends, there has been no 
equ’! period since the War in which he has made such 
rapid progress in securing his ** rights as a citizen.” The 
Southern § ates thus far have conducted their publ:c 
schools according to *‘the ordinary modes” pursued in 
the North, and it sould be even more unfortunate for 
the Negro than for the white if, at this late day, when 
the problem is solving itself, the Federal Government 
should interfere by making appropriations which are 
obviously for his benefic as a class, and which must 
necessarily intensify and perpetuate the class feeling 
that he is most interested to see weaken and disappear. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUEStION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A. D. MAYO. D.D., 
OF BISTQN MASS. 





I am requested to answer, “briefly,” the following 
questions: 

1. What can be done fer public schools in the South ? 

2. Should the National Government make appropria- 
tions for public schools? 

Tn reply to the first inquiry, it should be said; that it 
is much more difficult to discuss the public school ques- 
tion in the South, apart from its connection with the 
general scheme of instruction, than in the North. The 
American common school, outside a few cities, has been 
established in the South less than twenty years—the old- 
time ‘ free school,” for the common white people, being 
another sort of arrangement. Outside a few dozen state 
uviversities, normal and city high-schools, the second- 





ary and higher education of these sixteen states is still 
in the hands of the different religious devominations— 
with occasional private and corporate institutions. In- 
deed, some of the states make no provision for proper 
high-schcol instruction; altho the free school age usu- 
aily includes this period of school life. The mujority of 
villages of txo thousand people and upward in all 
these states, ether have or are moving to secure a 
graded systm of scho»is, for both races, supported 
largely by local taxation, in session eight cr nine months 
ayear. A fair proportiun of these are excellent and all 
improving when kept out of local pulitics, church, social 
and personal rivalries. The public school, everywhere, 
is evolved into its permanent shape through a severe 
course of ‘‘chiidren’s diseas.s”—the personal, social, 
economical, ecclesiastical and political malady, which 
sometimes destroys and often, for years, prevents its 
success. The Southern graded schools, in towns every- 
where, are under this dispensation; but with a fair hope 
of growing efficieacy. Many of these places impose a 
heavier rate of taxation for public education than any 
great Northern city and the tax is paid by a smaller 
number of people—the colored people contributing a 
scant proportion; indecd, the majority of them dodging 
the poll-tax, everywhere given to the schools. No. peo- 
ple in the United States are now supporting public edu- 
cation at so great sacrifice and under such discouraging 
conditions as the white people of Southern towns and 
cities from two thousand population up. 

But nine-tenths of the children of the South, even in 
the older states, live in the open country under circum- 
stances often very unfavorable to good schooling. 
Spite of the undoubted industrial prosperity of the 
South, the vast majority of waite people in the country 
are what a Northern farmer would regard as ‘‘ poor,” 
and working under a strain only to be realized on the 
ground, The ruinous “lien system,” the unreliability of 
labor, the abandonment of the country by vast numbers 
of the superior white youth, the lack of capital and 
skilled methods of agriculture, still bold back all but 
certain favored regious of the Southern country from 
that measure of prosperity which is necessary to a cheer- 
ful consent to taxation for public education. Some of 
the states impose a state tax, and in others, counties are 
empowered to impose local taxes for schools. But here, 
too, the whites shoulder the burden, and in many localities 
are becoming restive under it. The inevitable separation 
of the races in schools, the distance to be traversed, the 
mud-blockade in winter, the necessities of child labor in 
the fields, the poverty of vast numbers of the people, the 
shift'essness of the ignorant classer, all prevent the de- 
velopment of education. Almost every district in the 
South has something called a public school. But two- 
thirds of these states have practically less than a four 
months’ session; generally with cheap teaches and the 
absence of nearly all helps to instruction, Even Texas, 
the most favored state, with a five or six months’ session, 
has but three thousand school-houses for eight thousand 
country schools. While large numbers of children are 
nominally ‘‘ enrolled,” the entire Southern States have 
less than sixty per cent. of their children, between the 
ages of six and fourteen, in regular attendance, four 
months inthe year. Yet the South is, to-day, bearing a 
burden for even this result equal to some of the New 
England States, where every child can obtain a fair edu- 
cation from six to eight months. The most trying feat- 
ure is that the public school system, in the country, has 
zone far enougn to disorganize the private school for ele- 
mentary education, while it is generally not satisfactory 
to the people who bear the burden of its support. It 
must alsv be remembered, that the anti-public school 
public in tne South is larger and more influential than 
in the North, as its whole establishment has been a 
standing protest against old time ideas. 

While, therefore, we hold that the South, within 
twenty years past, has wrought the most notable 
achievement in modern times, in the establishment of 
the common school and that, this year, the fifteen mil- 
lions appropriated to it will representa greater sacrifice 

o education than any other portion of the Union can 
show; yet tue condition is by ro means what 1t is de- 
ecribea by several ciasser; the speculative investing peo- 
ple who desire to bring Northern emigration southward: 
tne boastful local crowd that always magnifies home 
conditions, and the large number of Northern metro- 
politan journals who, for various reasons, within the 
past few years, have flooded the North with accounts of 
Southern education thorougbly unreliable. It must be 
r°membered that, in addition to the public school, the 
Southern white people have been compelled to rebuild 
the secondary and higher education almost entirely at 
their own expense, while still relying largely on the 
North for the corresponding work among the colored 
people. 

In short, the common school public of the South has 
already accomplished all that can be done by ‘‘ dash” 
and inspiration, and, for the next ten years, must stand 
like a rock, to hold things as good as at present, resist 
great r-vulsions and upheavals from the lower white 
population steered by demagogs, and carry forward 
the work in different localities. In our view, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the Southern people will be 
able or can be brought to the point of taxing themselves 
sufficiently to educate a larger per cent, of the masses 





than now, while the present seneration is onthe ground, 
That means a continuation of the reign of jj 
with all its unspeakable retulte, in the lower regions m4 
Southern life, with the perpetuation of the vagtancy out 
of which a large portion of Southern violence and cringe 
comes forth. Under these circumstances, the South 
to-day, the great battle-field, where the final conflict be. 
tween the American common school and its concep. 
trated enemies is waged. If broken down there, every 
Northern State will feel the shock: while the strengthen. 
ing the hands of the common school public through these 
states will confirm the courage and insure the final sug, 
cess of the common school everywhere. 

This statement of the situation tuggests what can be 
done. The best heart, mind and courage of the New 
South is so pledged to this mighty movement that it is 
an inspiration to be associated with the common ¢cbog| 
public of these states. Their best teschers and ge 
men and women are working amid difficulties and dep- 
rivations, with a magnificent covrage and Persistence 
that makes an observer proud of their Cow panionsbip, 
The great help for the present must come from the 
North—by the full understanding, by the Northern edy. 
cational public, of the actual state of wffairs. Cong 
this portion of the Northern people realize the Situation 
as I see it, there would be an awakening of sym 
which, in itself, would be an incalculable force. Ty 
superior Southern teachers and school people are in jug 
the condition to be touched, inspired and confirmed by 
what the Northern school public does give, as far as jt 
knows, and would pour in like a flood, if the facts werg 
better understood. It is not so much by sending teach. 
ers South, as by helping the people to train their opp 
superior youth for the work and co-operating through 
every form of association possiole, that this can be 
done. A few points of practical importance can be 
made. 

1, The reckless, miscellaneous giving of money toll 
sorts of irresponsible Soutnern educativnal beggars 
should stop. Most of these are keeping poor schools at 
the expense of the public school interest. 

2. The best of the Northern denominational work for 
the colored folk should be liberally endowed, separated 
from State aid and control, placed in the hands of relia- 
ble boards of trustees, with fair Seuthern white and col- 
ored representation, and vigorously worked, on their 
present lines of academical college, normal and indus. 
trial training, with a mighty emphasise on the religious 
and moral side. These are the training schools of the 
young leaders of the colored race, and on their stability 
and worth largely depends its progress for years to 
come, As far as possible, elementary education should 
be pushed into the public school channel. The mischigy- 
ous tendency of the many colored and some white 
Nortverno parties to build up the parochial school issia- 
ply playing into the hands of that party everywher. 
Our Northern churches with their schools could da 
great deal more to encourage the colored people to mp 
port their common schools. They could contribute 
enough, by saving from wasteful habits, to increase the 
term a wonth or two, by forbearance in cburch and 
personal matters, secure.better teachers and manageto 
keep their children more steadily under instruction. 

8. Our great Northern combinations that are buying 
up the forests, mines, railroads, and generally becoming 
a decisive power in the new industrial developments of 
the South, should be urged to contribute liberally for 
public education. Every new manufacturing or rik 
road town should thus be aided and made a commom 
school center. This 1s now occasionally done, but much 
more could be accomplished. Especially should a grow- 
ing class of men, of large means, of Southern birth, ia 
New York, be urged to ** remember the rock from whieb 
they were hewn.” The bigher education in New Orleans, 
for white boys and guls, has thus been established by 
Paul Tulane, Mrs. Newcomb and Miss Howard. A great 
deal can be done by moderate gifts in localities. Almost 
apy family of means in the Northern knows a Souther® 
community where the gift of a public school-house, 4 
library, the salary of a teacher, would be the turming- 
point of public education. 

4. An additional gift of several millions to the Pea- 
body fund would be a decided hft. No two millions of 
dollars ever did so much for education, and no trust 
was ever so wisely administered as this. 


. 
2d. Without arguing the question of national aid, w@ 


have only to say that, while the friends of the Southem 
public school in the South are sometimes opposed, the 
overwhelming majority of the common school public 
favors it, in some form, as the only hope of any immedi- 
ate relief from the present strained condition of effairs. 
The Blair Bill would enable the people to establish 4 tol- 
erable country school, five months in the year, by ™8 
stimulating influ«nce, largely add to the regular attend- 
ance, and, finally, block the game of the enemies of 
universal education. This explains the wide-spread, 
persistent, and often malignant opposition to it No 
tional aid to Southern education is now the point where 
every enemy of the American common school can «or k 
moet effectively ; all varieties of opposition here coming 
10 agreement. We know many friends of the public 
school opposed to, but we never heard of an enemy of 
the common school in favor of the Blair Bill. The signi- 
ticant fact that, for ten years, this opposition has pre 
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vented the discussion of the subject in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, should awaken every friend of 
the common school to “ ask the reason why.” National 
aid will come, a8 soon as the Southern people call for it ; 
and that time is surely approaching. 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS NOT BENEFI- 
CIAL. 





BY OSCAR H. COOPER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF TEXAS. 





In reply to yours of the 7th inst., asking a contribu- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT on Southern education, permit 
me to say that I appreciate the courtesy of your invita- 
tion, butI am so pressed with work just now that it 
will be impossible for me to furnish you anything of real 
value. 

lean say in reply to your second question, however, 

that I do not think appropriations made by the National 
Government for the support of public schools in the 
South would be beneficial. Improvement in these 
ghools has been very rapid in the past eight or ten 
years, and their further development depends upon the 
growth of local interest and effort. Increase in appro- 
priations by the State is not beneficial if it tends to check 
the growth of local taxation, and appropriations from 
the National Government would seriously impair the 
present healthy progress which, so far as my observa- 
tion extends, is quite general. 


NATIONAL AID AS A STIMULANT. 





BY HORACE BUMSTEAD, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ATLANTA (GA.) UNLVERSITY. 





On the subject of national aid to public schools, there 
are many people who have had more than one opinion, 
and I confess that Iam one of them. Much truth and 
some falsehood has been urged on both sides, the pres- 
ent resultant of which, in my own mind, is that some 
wise scheme of national aid could be, and ought to be, 
devised to relieve the present deplorable condition of 
education in the South. 

It is deplorable. No statistics and percentages can 
prove the contrary. Figures can find no subject more 
easy to tell lies about than the comparative condition 
Northern and Southern public schools. The reason of 
this is, largely, because se much of the difference is of 
u nature that cannot be expressed in figures. School 
statistics do not tell of the quality of the teaching, nor 
of the physical advantages or drawbacks under which 
it is conducted, nor of the character of the home train- 
ing with which it is supplemented, nor of the incentives 
wambitious study offered by the character of the sur- 
founding community, nor, usually, of the number and 
¢haracter of the private schools and public and private 
libraries that are co-operating in the work of the 
State. 

While deplorable, it is not, on the whole, discredita- 
tle. Considering the entire absence of apy public school 
sentiment previous to the War, the South has wrought 
Wonders in its educational work thus far. The public 
school sentiment is growing in volume and influence 
everywhere. The trouble is, however, that it does not 
grow fast enougb. 

It is possible to retard this growth by an unwire 
method of granting national aid. If such aid is to be a 
substitute for local effort, it had better not be given. 
Pablic schools must take root in the pockets of a com- 
munity before they will permanently thrive. 

Just here, in my opinion, lies the opportunity (rather 
than the disadvantage) of Federal aid, rightly adminis- 
tered. Southerners, as a rule, do not yet believe in re- 
gard to public education that ‘‘ there’s millions in it.” 
Their pockets need fertilizing with that idea. Federal 
aid can do the fertilizing, and, as 1 think, do it safe- 
ly. 

How? By bestowing the money where it is both nced- 
ed and appreciated. Let illiteracy be the basis of what 
&state may receive. Let its own degree of self-help be 
the basis of what it shall receive. Aid no state that 
does not from year to year show an increase of self-help, 
and aid it in proportion to such increase. How can such 
& measure be properly called *‘ an act to promote men- 
dicancy” ? 

Such a measure appeals first to the local love of 
Money, which 1s especially strong in Southern commu- 
nities. But it offers money as a bounty, not on the 
laziness and stinginess of a community, but on its enter- 
prize and liberality. It calls attention to public 
education as a good investment, but it necessi- 
&i8 investment from the pockets of tae people 
before the dividends come from Uncle Sam. With 
the increase of funds, better teachers and longer terms 
become possible, and presently public education is seen 
% bea good investment, in a thousan? other ways that 
had not been thought of. Then the people recognize the 
“millions in it,” and when the federal aid ceases, as it 
certainly should after a limited period,there will be little 

that the public schools will be abandoned or al- 
to retrograde, 


A NEW PROBLEM IN. THE EDUCATION OF THE 
FREEDMEN. 





BY WALTER H, PAGE, 
OF RLUE’S CROSSING, N.C. 





WHEN schools for the Negroes were first established in 
the Southern States, they did not receive the encourage- 
ment of the native whites; but the prejudice against 
educating the Freedmen, which was the same that bad 
existed against educating the slaves, had very nearly 
disappeared, and a universal tolerance and at least a 
verbal encouragement were taking the place of the former 
discouragement. This-change of public feeling was, of 
course, a part of the gradually liberalizing spirit of the 
time which, slowly as its influence on many prejudices 
has come South, has on others been felt here not less 
strongly than elsewhere. But a counter-change of senti- 
ment 1s now discernible, and there is a tendency again 
to discourage Negro education. The experiment has 
been tried, and the result, many of the whites think, is 
not entirely satisfactory. The notion is becoming gen- 
eral that ‘* Uncle Remus” formulated the truth when he 
said that the spelling-book spoils many a good ‘ plow- 
hand.” A Negro boy who has been in the employment 
of a lumberman, in this county, left his work last year 
to spend at school the $100 which he had saved. ‘* You 
have been a good ‘ hand,’” his employer candidly told 
him; *‘ but I predict you will never earn your salt here- 
after.” A louder complaint is heard every year from all 
classes of employers—agriculturists, lumbermen, manu- 
facturers and housewives—that they have greater diffi- 
cuity in employing and retaining contented and trust- 
werthy laborers; and the opinion is becoming general 
that the education of the blacks (‘‘ the craze for educa- 
tion,” as it is frequently called,) is the prime cause of 
the difficulty. There are really many causes of it; and, 
altho education itself, of course, is not cne of them, the 
too high ambition that it plants in ignorant minds is 
unwholesome and unfortunate. Unskilled labor here 
rarely commands more than $10 or $15 a month. This 
price is not always fixed arbitrarily by employers, for in 
the somewhat stagnant condition of the industries, un- 
skilled labor cannot yield more. The progress of many 
of the blacks and the ambition and pride of many more, 
have changed the former conditions of the eduvational 
problem, While the missionaries and school-teachers 
are working to educate the ignorant, they see many of 
those whom they have educated in worse plight than the 
illiterate. 

While this, of course, does not warrant the conclusion 
that contented ignorance is preferable to an unbappy 
knowledge of the three Rs, while in fact it indicates a 
distinct advancement that the blacks are making—for 
discontent with ignorance is the best incentive to acquire 
know ledge--it is an unhappy and troublesome stsge of 
advancement. Its hard to tind fault with a man who 
can read and write and do any ordinary clerical work 
because he becomes dissatisfied with hard manual labor 
for such meager compensation as $12 a month, four 
pounds of fat meat, a peck of corn-meal and a quart of 
molasses. Yet he ought to understand that there is a 
demand for no other than manual work. Except the 
limited number of blacks who become preachers or 
teachers and who find light and cumparatively lucrative 
employment in the towns, as porters, waiters and the 
like, and the very small number who become physicians 
or lawyers, they can find nothing to do here but un- 
skilled manual labor, and the unskilled manual labor 
must and will be done chiefly by the Freedmen for an 
indetinite time. Yet it would require long and diligent 
inquiry to tind educated Negroes here whv do manual 
labor as willingly or as well as the ignorant. But-these 
blacks are simply following the example set for them by 
the whites, who themselves are not consumed with a 
desire to do hard work. Of nearly 1,0C0 youths of 
whose intentions and careers a record has been kept at 
twocolleges, since 1867, one in this state and one in Vir- 
ginia, only one had hard manual labor in view and less 
than twenty-five have done manual labor. The most of 
them chose a professional career—that is, the law, 35 per 
cent.; medicine, 10 per cent.; the ministry, 20 per cent. 
or journalism 8 per cent , and the rest have tound cleri- 
cal work to do. Yet very nearly all these were boys 
without capital and with good muscle. There is for the 
educated Negro, therefore, not only a sharper rivalry 
for the ‘‘ easy places” in life than anywhere else in the 
Union, but also the obvious advantages that white lads 
have over black ones. The clerical work in the South 
obtainable by Negroes is almost limited toa small pro- 
poryon of the work dene in the offices of the Federal 
Government, and in very few localities can colored 
physicians or lawyers get practice among their own 
people. When a Negro gets sick or falls into trouble he 
prefers the counsel or the assistance of a white man. The 
educated blacks, then, must be content to work for low 
wages until their greater efficiency as laborers and the 
further development of the country make higher wages 
possible, or they will allow their little learning to be a 
dangerous thing to them and to bring only discontent 
and idleness; and idleness so soon becomes vice that 
the somewbat rash conclusion, whether it be true 
or not, has been provoked, that education has already 
increased rather than lessened the number of the 
vicious. 





The only solution of the problem how to make the 
primary education ef this generation of blacks whole- 
some, is for the primary school; to be supplemented with 
technical schools, If the colored youth were trained 
to do skilled labor, they would expect to do it and be 
willing to do it. Education in their minds would not be 
synonymous with a chance to do light work or to be at 
leisure, and they would be able to be of benefit both to 
themselves and to their country. Besides, the men who 
become artisans here, be they white, black or Mongolian, 
will, during the rest of the century, be the men who 
will develop the resources of the country and lay the 
foundations of large fortunes. Skilled labor is needed 
more than clerical. Naturally, too, the first step from 
unskilled labor is not to the professions, nor to compar- 
ative freedom from manual labor in any way, but to 
skilled labor. The Negro has not yet shown any pecu- 
liar fitness for skilled labor ; and one of the lingering 
prejudices against him is the notion heid by many 
white men, that he can never become a good artisan. 
The truth is, he has not had an opportunity. But he 
ought now to be able to make an opportunity. If he 
dves that, he will have a fair chance to outstrip those 
who struggle forthe meager rewards of over-supplied 
professional work. 

‘part from the obvious advantege of technical train- 
ing for either race, tae problem of educating the blacks 
is now assuming such a shape that technic i! training is 
tbe only means of making their primasy education bring 
good results. During the period of transition from utter 
ignorance to the proper appreciation of the uses and 
benefits of a primary education, a direct aim in view in 
the school-room 18 necessary to make the schvol-room a 
benefit instead of a misfortune to many. Much wore of 
the educational work that 1s doing 1s of no avail and is 
the excuse for an unfortunate dissatisfaction and pride 
tban the teachers tuemselves are aware of. Esp. cialy 
nas a little learning made some women less useiul meim- 
bers of thesociety in which they must live than their ig- 
norant sisters. Too few of them are willing to do woik 
as domestics for which tuey have a genius, and they 
prove a burden to the poorly puid fathers or husbaids 
upon whom they are dependent. In such a condition as 
this all the woroct social sins easily tind an origin. 

Thus far, the school-house has served as one excuse 
for the general demoralization of labor; and while this 
demoralization is only an inevitable misfortune of the 
iransition trum ignorant dependence to independence, it 
is nope the less a great misfortune. If it spoils many a 
good ** pluw hand” it likewise makes tre temper of the 
employers none the sweeter. Meanwhile, too, there is 
30 much good muscle idie, black and white, that nct 
even the unskilled labor which the country needs is well 
or willingly done. The determination of tne trustees 
of the Siater Fund to establish and to aid technical 
eChools is not only wise but itis also necessary, at least 
in North Carolina, to make sure that the common schcol 
education iu itself shall be a benefit and not a misfor- 
tune. 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM F, WARREN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





With all practicable breviiy 1 hasten to reply to your 
questions relative to our public schools. My answers 
are as follows: 

1. Can those who have conscientious objections to our 
public school system, and who send their children to 
private religious schools, be properly taxed for public 
schools? 

Yes and No, Yes, if the taxation is the conscientious 
act of a free, intelligent, self-governing State, aiming 
according to its best wisdum at the rigat discharge of its 
appropriate duties. No, if the taxation is the partisan 
act of a ruling despot, or ring, or sect, 

2. Can instruction in religion be safely left to parents 
or Sunday-schools? . 

Yes and No. All turns upon what is meant by tbe 
term “‘ parents.” If the parents of a country are wise 
enough to establish and maintain courts of justice, 
schoois and colleges, hospitals and asyluins, manufac- 
tures and commerce, state and national legislatures and 
executives, churches and Christian missions, it would 
seem quite certuin that they are equal to the task of 
providing religious instruction for the children. On the 
other hand, if one raises the question whether or not the 
religious instruction of each ind:vidual child can safely 
be left to its own parents, or the question whether or 
not the religious instruction of the children of those 
who object to all religious training can safely be left to 
their parents, I must certainly answer No. 

8. Is it sufficient for the public schools to teach morals, 
omitting reading of the Bible and prayer, and singing of 
religious hymns? 

Yes and No. In all cases where the parents of the 
children do not believe in the Bible or in prayer und the 
singing of religious hymns—Yes. In all cases where the 
parents do believe in these things and desire their chil- 
dren to believe them—No. Snaould cases occur where 
the parents are seriously divided im their preterences, all 
parties. should be governed by tnat spirit of friendly 
conciliation and mutual accommodation which the very 





existence of the State presupposes in its citizens, 
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4. Should sectarian schools be examined by the State? 

Y-s and No, Y-+s, when they have given the State 
just ground for judging them unfavorable to the public 
welfare; No, when they bave not, 

5. Snould the S:ate be satisfied when children are 
taugbt im sectarian tchools which do not use the Eng 
lisn langaage? 

Yes and No, Yes, if the State desires and aims to 
supplant the English language within its own borders: 
No, if the State is a loyal constituent of the American 
U aon and as such anxious to promote the interests of 
the great English-speaking Republic, ana through it the 
interests of mankind. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE SYrATEIN PUBLI®2 EDU- 
CATION. ; 
BY A. P. MARBLE, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 





At your request I submit the following on the school 
question: 

Our public school system is not a mere social conven- 
ience, or excrescence upon the body politic. It is an in- 
stitution of the country as much as our torm of govern 
meot. A nation bised upon unt: ersal suffrage presup- 
poses general intelligence; and in order to perpetuate 
itseif, suco a government must make provision for the 
educition of tre people. Accordingly, public school- 
have from the first been maintained in the older states: 
and they have spread into all the newer states. The 
fat’ ers of toe Revublic—Adams. Jff rson, Washington 
—all were alive to the necessity of uaiversal ¢«ducation. 
Toey wade it a concern of the State. It is the business 
of the 8 ate to provide tor education as much as to pro- 
vide polce. The priaciple stated by no less an authority 
than Horace Maun, tnat the property of tne St te musi 
educate the chilaren of the 8 ate, is recogn zed in the 
laws of every state from Maine to Texas and frum Fiorida 
to Ore gun. é 

It should be observed that the State, in our American 
sense, is not mere Cee-ariom, as is often assumed in dis- 
cussions of the sctoul question. The Sate 1s only the 
expressun of the people’s will. It inciudes Chri-tians, 
Jews. Mormons, Agnostics; men of all shades of beliet 
and men of no belief. And the mzjority rules. But 
tuis dors not imply that minorities have no influence, 
nor that toey are oppressed. 

1, If tne conscience of a man leads him to educate his 
childrea im a private school, religious or otberwise, the 
State need + ot object, provided the child is educated to 
tuat monerate +X ent which the necessities of the State 
require; but this piteut cannvt rightly ve retiev.d frou 
tax-s to suport public schvols any more than the man 
of property without children cao be so relieved. Tho be 
chooses to educate tis own children, he 3s indirectly 
benefited by the public tax tu educate other people’s 
children. It is of vaiue to him that ne lives in an edu 
cated community. He muy have no property «xposed 
to fire in the town, but he is taxed to support the fire de- 
partment; he may use well-water exciusively, and yet 
pay texes for the public water-works; be may employ a 
private watchman for bis house, mili or store, and yet 
he must be taxcd to support the police. Tho he may 
never ride on the bighway he must help to keep it in re- 
pair. Ic is thus tnat we liveina Commonwealth. And 
if one man cannot rightly be relieved from his school 
tux. or other tax, no Lumbrr of Men can. 

2. Tue State has votbing to do with another world. 
R: ligion hav respect to a future existence. Dhistinctive- 
ly rl gious instruction, then. must be left to parents 
and to the Sunday schools which they may select. lt 
bas been demunrtrated by experience that no political 
boty can foster rehgion. Rehgion is a matter of the 
heart; wt must be voluntary and spontanecus; it is spir- 
iius!, It thrives best by its own agencies, distinct from 
the State. 

- 3. But moral instruction is inseparable from any 
good schoul. There is morality in the teaching of arith- 
metic ond in every science. The pursuit of truth, in 
any of its forms, has a moral influence. The exampie 
of a geod man is a moral power, and every teacuer 
ought to be good ; and asa rule they are good. No clas- 
of sovitty not even clergymen of any persuasion or all 
persuasions, will average Letter, morally. than teachers. 
And if any cne shall say that this moral instruction, 
such as is imparted by every watm-bearted, eurnest 
teacher, filled with an oveifl.wing love for cbildren, 
embraces the most veluable part of religion, many peo- 
ple will agree with him. 

The Bible shouid be sead daily in every school: and the 
selecticns should be adapted to tre age and capaci'y ot 
the childreu: First, because this book is the basis of the 
morality of tuis count:y; and secondly, because it has 
so influenced our civilization, and it so permeates our 
literature, thatignorance of 1tis more notice ble and 
less excus.ole thaa mn» acquaintance with Shakespeare. 

But this reading should not be forced upon any one, 
mucnl.ss should any perfunctory prayer cr sectarian 
bymns tind a place in any public school. But a devout 
spirit snould pervade the s:nool; and there are univer- 
sal psalms by oar great poets, woich ali might willingly 
sing. 

4. If it is the right and duty of our State to provide 
for educatic n, as said above; it compulsory school laws 


school, sectarian or otherwise, should be required in the 
interest of the child to give at least that modicum of 
education which the State demands. There can be but 
one supreme authority in this matter of education; and 
this authority must be tne State. 

Aud yet, it does not follow that. in the exercise of 
this authority, the State should cfiicially and forma'ly 
undertake the business of in-pecting private and s¢Cta- 
rian schools. Some things may be taken for gran:ed; 
and it 1s not conceivable that any private parties cr any 
sct would maintiin a school witbout giving that sma) 
amount of education which is required by tue laws, o1 
taat parents would patronize it in the vicinity of good 
public schools, 

5. But Eoglish is the language of this country; in 
tuis language our laws are written; all American citi- 
zens of the second generation at lesst should be familiar 
with Enghsu; and tne State suould not be satisfied with 
any schcol in which it is not taught. 

Apparently the authorities now controlling the 
Roman Catnolic Church, aim to withdraw the children 
of that communion from the public -cbools ard tain 
them in parochial schools. But tmis Courch is by n 
Means Unanimous in this movement. ITLere are many 
priests wno do noc think it ether necessary or wise. A 
large proportion of the laity are cpposed to the Measure. 
Tuey love the public scnools in witch they have been 
educated, and they notice that mony or the Church 
schovls are inferior. It is these people who will suff r 
most from any crippling of tae school system; and tney 
know it. But there 1s little liability taat taesystem wall 
be crippled. The American people, of whom the 
Catholics not less than the rest are a part, know tov wel) 
ibis true source of light and liberty—ihe public school 
—to allow it to degenerate, or to supplant it by a sys- 
tem which has been tried and found wantiag. 





THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN CANADA. 





BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, 
OF TORONTO, CANADA, 


The sectarian, or, as it is called here, the Separate 
‘chvol question, to # hich your inquities relate, 1s agita - 
ing Canada as weil as the Uniteo S ates. Tne Ruomau 
( atholics have mtherto bad separate schools in On aio 
and in Manitona. A struggle in New Brunswick some 
time ago ended in tneir disallowance, In Ontario the sys- 
tem is unhappy impos d on us by the Butish Norty 
America Act, and the s ruggle 1s, ther fore, rather over 
details than over the map principle, tho by withnolding 
the supplies we migbt provably nullify the act. 

In Evgland in tormer days 1 was inclined to the sys 
tem of ** Voluntary,” or as | should rather call it, pa- 
rental «ducation. It seemed to me that educatioa war 
properly a parental duty, Lo Eugland, however, we haa 
a State Church, anu there were other circumstances dis 
unguishing that case from the case of our American 
and Cunadian democracies, 

in American and C.nadian democracy, it seems to 
me, the public scnool system is an absolute necessity 
Even with it the commonwealth is, to a fearful extent, 
in the hands of :guorance. Witbout it where savuld 
we be? Ido not rej ce in the suostitution of the State 
tor the parent, but government vy literacy woulda be 
much worse. In answer to your five questions I would 
Say: 

1. Lean see no injustice in taxing anybody for a pub- 
lic necessity. The childless and the rich are taxed for 
schools which they do not ure because they shure the 
poittical benefit. Whyshould not religious particular- 
ists be taxed also? 

2. It does not appear to me that children are less in- 
structed in religion here, tho the duty is Jeft to une par- 
ent and the Sunday-scnool, than they were in England 
at the time when all the schools were connected with 
churches, As to morality—the best schcol 1s the most 
moral—and, with us, the separate schools are allowed 
not to be the bect. 

3. I cun see no use or propriety in tesching children 
dogma. Ou the other band I cannot see bow any Curis- 
tian can object to the und»gmatic reading of the Gospel 
or to the singing of an undogmatic hymn; and where 
the community is unanimous in desiting such religious 
exercises, [ would not exclude them. They area train- 
ing in morality if morality is hased upon religion, But 
Ido not th nk a maj rity can insist on them if a conset- 
evtious obj ction 1s expressed, albeit you may be pretty 
sure taat tne objectiou is ratuer ¢c:lesiss'ical than re 

lizious, as in tae cause of a Rowan Catholic priest who 
objects to the reading of the Sermon on the Mount or 
tne Parable of tne Prodigal Son because the Douay ver- 
sion ism tused. In such casts we must perforce fail 
back on tne Sunday school. Let our systein be founded 
on righteousness, even tho it be in some degree to our 
hindrance. 

4. L hold that no one ought to be allowed to exercise 
political power without « certificate of primary educa- 
tion, and that all democracies wil! presently find them- 
selves compelled, as a meaxvre of self preservation, to 
adopt and enforce this principle. Except for the pur- 
pose of the political ceruficate Ido notthink it would 
ve rignt to r quire sectarian s*bools maintained hy pri- 
vate funus to be ¢ xumined by the State. 





are right and pruper, then it follows that every private 








I have only to add that I would, to say the least. grant 
no privileges to schools «hich by refusing to nye the 
continental language impair the unity of our Civilization 
on this continent. 

Practically speaking ‘*Sectarian” in relation to the 
qu: stion means Roman Catbovic; and what theR man 
Catt olic priest warts isto keep the chiloren im the do- 
main of priestly rule and obscuranism. What he 
would do with popular educa. ion if re bad bis own wa 
we know from the « xperrence of every country that has 
been under his conuol. The monuments of his edveg. 
tional policy are Spain and Calobria, New England jg 
now being flocded with Freren Canadians tr m priest. 
ridden Quebec, cver titty per cent. cf whom, as I fegry 
from an article in the Forum, ure reportea by New Eng. 
‘and 1aspectors to be iluterate. ‘The proportion wegig 
be larger were it not for the Protesianc influence on the 
Government and the rivalry of the Protestant Church, 
If one Cousch is irdul,eo with sectarian educ-tion a} 
must be indulged. The cl-ims of Anglicans, Pres y. 
‘erians or Metbodists to tle parvili ge ere just as Hr ng 
as those of Roman Cathclics, The assumption which 
underlies the demand of the RomanC t solics that theng 
is the only religion ond that all the rest 1s heresy ang 
profanity cannot for a moment be recognized DY the 
State. 





MORALITY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY THOMAS GILMORE APPLF, DD., 
PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGS, LANgag- 
TER, PENN. 





Can morality be taught in cur public schools witbout 
teacning alon with it, and as the basi- of it, a system 
of religion? We answer unh-siiatingly ip the : flirmg. 
uve, Suppose we were to ask the sawe question wih 
reference to jurispyu ence, Cup jurisprudence be tavgnt 
iu our schools witbou' infringing upon the neutrality ip 
religicn which is guasant:ed in them? The an-wer 
generally, if not universelly, would be yes. Bat what 
13 jurisprudence but a sy-tem of morality in reference 
to mau’s social relations in the State? It is aevel ped 
eistorically and ideally, It rak+s up tbe doctrine of 
rigbt as this has been determin-d hi-torscally in the 
sucial economy, starting in the princyp es of common 
law. Bur jurispruuence must une the ideal with the 
historical, It must present in scientific form not coly 
what has been dec‘ded to be r ght, but uiso what ought 
to be dece-ded as right. This latier ts to be devenrind 
by our intuitt ns of rigbt in tae grt of suund tragop, 
this is what we mean by the ideal. Tre jors must 
appeal tu his ideal of right, ard, at the same time study 
tos ideal as it has Cume to utterance in bistory He 
cannot spin out a+rystem merely trom bis iniuiuonsand 
reason; but ueither can be form his system un erelyag 

historic | chronicle of decisiors reach: d in tbe pas. The 

jurist, if talented, or a genius, is specioliy giftel m 

what we call the moral reason—i e., in « sound intone 
sense On questions of rignt and wrong in the social 
economy. This is not just the sawe toing as iniell- 
gence. A map may be gifted in pure inteilect and yet 
not be distinguished in the moral s+ nse. 

This idea of rigbt, or idea! if you please, develops a8 
a general conscrecce in the community, but ccmes 0 
expression through individuals. Tuws we b.ve a bie 
toricsl foundation on which to build a system; but all 
tuis historical material must then go through the eruti- 
ble of the jiris’s own personal ideal, that 1s, ris own 
idea of wat ought to be and what ought not to be. 

Now, we cl-im that our moderu sy:tems of jurispra- 
dence are per.neated by the spint and principles of 
Christianity. They are Christian snd not heathen. But 
in what sense? N ot in the sense that they tormally take 
the Bible and support toeir po-itions by texts of the 
Scriptures, but in the sense that they have received and 
u-ed the light thrown vpoa the eubj cts t ey treat of 
from Christianity. Iv is cl:imed tha Christianity pre 
sents a basis for the highst id-al in the spbere of mght 
and wrong in the social economy, wnd this hignest ideal 
is what the jurist seeks to fin 1, ao matier where it may 
come from. If Buddbism furnishes tse best help be will 
take that; if Christianity furnisnes a better ligut he will 
take it. 

Now who would say nay to the right of teaching 4 
system of jurisprudence in our schools, even tho 1 were 
influenced and leavened, in the way wo have expl ined, 
by toe principles of Christianity ? Wuoat we wants the 
tighest and best system that cin authenticate itself to 
right reason, and if Cuaristianity can turoish the best 
help for this, certainly wec n take the belp, just as we 
would go to any other autoority. as Sulon o. Lycarga® 

Morality, or moral science, 's ouily upin the same Way- 
We have here the ‘joc, or mos, the 10 ts of the two 
names of the science, Ethics, or Moral Philosphy The 
principles of morality bave a bistorical basis apd ae vel- 
opment. They have groan through centuri sof bistory. 
At the same time they hive an weal which is one and 
uochangeable. A system of ethicsi~ built up from uh se 
two sources, The idea of right is muuitive, 101s @ pr ort, 
not empirical, except in the sense of a hrstorica: ae vel- 
opment of the apprehension of right. N + the question 
is. whether we cannot, in ike manner as in tbe cas? i 
jurisprudence, introduce the purest and bert ry-tem oO 
worality, simplified to suit tbe d-ff- rent grades, 10t0 cr 





5. My answer to the fouri:h question covers the fifth. 
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the law in regard to religion bearing on this subject. It 
seems plain that we can. We build our system on'right 
reason; that is, oD man’s best, most advanced, apprehen- 
sion of the idea of right. Surely this is a science just as 
ology is a science, and it can be framed and taught 
jp ats own sphere, and on its own foundation, just as 
psycholgy can be framed and taught. Both may be 
regarded as, in a sense, inductive sciences, as well as 
deductive. If we study psychology we turn to our con- 
sciousness for the data; we study the workings of our 
own intellects. So for the data of moral science we 
turn to our moral nature, our moral sense, conscieace, 
will, etc., and observe the facts in the experience of our 

moral nature. 

Buc it isa deductive science as well, for the idea of 
right is objective as well as subjective; ¢. e.,there isa 
staudard of right that is fixed and imusutable, just as 
there is a standard of truth for the intellect. The sub- 
jective apprehension may vary as man vdvances in true 
civiiz tion and culture ; but all the while the prirciples 
of truth and of right remain one and immutable. Now, 
we may teach what is right in regard to duty, to moral 
gblgation, just as we may teach what is true for the 
jntellect. Toere is, indeed, a difference in the relations 
of afferent sciences to religion, and it is claimed that 
the relaunon of morulity to religion is so close that we 
eaganot teach tne one without the other. But however 
close the relation may be, we maintain that the one, mo- 
rauty, can be taught without formally and directly in- 
treducing the otner, religiun. Take morality as em- 
bracing our rights and duties in relation to self snd our 
fellow men, and religion as embracing directly our rela- 
tion to God, and we surely can study them separately. 

If, now, itis claimed that our duties to our fellow- 
men must draw their inspiration from our relation tu 
God, let 1t be admitted. What then? 

We are studying morality. We seek the purest and 
best principles to throw light upon our subject. What 
matters it from whence we derive those principles, only 
so we find them. Wesubmuit them to the judgment of 
right reason. Shall we reject them because they ema- 
nate from the ligut of Christianity? Surely not. A jur- 
ist lays down some rule of right based upon the innate 
equality of all men before the law. This doctrine of 
equulity is not of heathen origin, but it comes from 
Christianity. Yet it is in fuil accord with right reason. 
We need not.go bebind the dictates of reason when once 
properly enligbtened. The jurist need not quote Scrip- 
ture to prove the principles uaderlying histcience. They 
are received apd approved because they authenticate 
themse!v«s as right before the bar of our moral nature, 

Tne same is true of morality. If Christianity contains 
prince ples that throw the most light op questions of right 
in morality, they will authenticate themselves in the 
sphere of reason ; and they will and must be adopted. 

Now, suppose we present a system of morality in our 
public schools. It contains the purest and best teaching 
mthe principles of moral conduct; it commends itself 
t the moral judgment of all. Can any objection be 
made azainst it because it agrees with the spirit of the 
Bible—with Christianity ?, Even Robert Ingersoll would 
not object on this ground, but he would have‘to raise 
the question as to whether it is right or not. 

We claim that the principles of the Bible inculcate tbe 
purest and the best morality. Let that system of 
morality be prepared and elaborated in a style adapted 
to the apprehension of the young; let it be placed in. our 
schools and left to stand on its own independent merits, 
and neither justified nor condemned because it is in ac- 
cord with the principles of Christiavity. The only ques- 
tion to be raised is, whether the morality it teaches is 
pare and sound. The mere external authority of the 
Bivle is not sought for here. 

So far we maintsin that morality miay be arranged 
and systematized as a science on its own foundation; it 
can stand on its own merits. We have asystem of juris- 
prudence that we teach our young men, and upon which 
the whole fabric of justice, as administered in our courts 
of justice, is made to stand. Yt does not formally re- 
fer to th: Bible to support itseif. Evenif it should refer 
to the Bible, if it were to obtain light on the subject 
from the Bible and not from it as having any external 
binding authority, it would have as much rigbt to do so 
48 to refer to any other source of light for its purposes. 
But it does not place itself formally under the Bible or 
Christianity: and yet it is permeated by the spirit of 
Christian civilization and culture. Who now will stand 
up in our Jaw schools, or in our courts of justice, and 
object to this or that principle or rule because it is in 
harmony with the Bible? The only question in which 
the community is interested is, whether it is true and 
tight or not, 

In ‘ike manner we maintain a similar independence 
for asystem, or science, of morality, and we claim there 
8&4 much necessity for it in our schools as there is for 
Pychology or political economy. Instead of talking 
about it and debating the abstract question, let some one 
8) to work and prepare a course of graded books on 
Moral science, adapted to our schools, from the primary 
te the hich schoul, and let them be introduced and 
taught, and the whole question on that point will be 
settled. There ought to be no doubt so far as to the 
tight of teaching morality in our public schools is con- 

ened. It can be done without interfering with any 


one’s religion. Let it be in accord with the spirit and 
principles of Christianity, and if any one object to this, . 
let bim present a purer and better system, and it will be 
adopted. A system based on the principles of Cbristian- 
ity will be adopted, not because it comes with the exter- . 
nal authority of this religion over that of any other, 
but because it authenticates it:elf as the purest and best. 

This question can be settled, we think, without rais- 
ing the other question as to the right of teaching relig- 
ion in our public schools, and it can be done, too, with- 
out divorcing morality from religion, except a8 to the 
place in which each is to be taught. 

There is another aspect of the subject worthy of care- 
ful consideration, viz., the practical application of moral 
teaching in the discipline and government of the school. 
Morality holds mainly in the sphere of the will, and the 
mcst eftective way of teaching it is through the example 
of the teacher, and the attertion he pays to the moral 
conduct of his pupils. The intellect and the will ought 
to be educated together,‘but the practical side should 
not be under-valued in relation to the theoretical. And 
this requires that careful attention should be paid to the 
personal inflaence of the teacher in regard to good 
moralsand good manners. This is, after all, a greater 
power in our schools than any system of mere intel- 
lectual instruction on the subject of morality. 





RELIGION AND MORALITY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 





The attacks made on our public schools are based on 
two opposite:claims, One is that they are ‘ godless ”— 
that our religious nature is ignored in them—so that our 
youth are not trained to be good citizens. The other is 
that the schools are sectarian—that the Bible is read or 
the religion of the teacher inculcated—so that the equal 
rights of a!l are not respected, 

It might, perhaps, suffice to neutralize the attacks of 
one class of the antagonists of our schools by placing 
them in juxtaposition to those of theother class, With- 
out cousidering, however, whether there are not secret 
motives for this antagonisw, but assuming tpat the ob- 
jections are sincere, I shall attempt to show that there 
is no occasion to teach religion in the schools, and that 
morality can be, and is, adequately tsught in them; so 
that morality and religion are not necessarily involved 
in the common.school problem, 

It is not necessary to teach religion in the public 
schools, for the obvious reason that there are abundant 
other opportunities for such instruction. The family, 
the Church and the Sunday-school can teach all that is 
necessary to understand any religion. The doctrines of 
every Courch are few and simple; the evidences of 
Christianity are not many or difficult; the ceremonies 
and other religious duties are easily acquired; so that all 
that is known as religion can be quickly learncd. We 
have, moreover, an ¢ntire day reserved forsuch instruc- 
tion, and special seasons bt sides for its emphasis. The 
appliances for training youth in religion are out of all 
proportion to the extent and difficulty of such train- 
ing. Millions of dollars are annuaily spent, gorgeous 
cburches are erccted and eloquent clergymen are ¢m- 
ployed for this end. As pastors, Sunday-school teachers, 
class leaders and deacons neariy all the adult population 
are engeged in imparting theic views in religion. Not only 
Sunday but every week-day witnesses some meeting in 
nearly every cburch to promote religion, wmle count- 
less benevolences furnish abundant exercise in practical 
religion. In no respect are men so thoroughly organ- 
ized and equipped as in religion; and in their various re- 
ligious societies and assemblies the youth are partici- 
pants and recipients of instruction and discipline. 

This, I repeat, is enough to impart the slight amount 
of training 6f which men are capable in religion; and 
those who are taught in religious schools do not get any 
more or better religious training than this, nor are they 
kcown to be better men and women in any respect than 
those who are trained in this way. Every Church has 
appliances to train adequately its young independently 
of the schools, and to train them in exactly the kind of 
religion it wants taught; and no Church admivw that 

it is not competent for this task. Since, therefore, all 
the religious instruction needed can be given without 
encroacbing on the week-day +‘ chools, it is a bad policy, 
as well as a piece of injustice, to insict on obtruding 
religion in the public eciools as-a bone of contention. 

The people, however, are not restricted to the'Church 
and to Sunday for religious training. Every family is 
a schou]. and every parent a teacher; and in the family 
one can impart just such teaching as he wants learned. 
The simplicity of religion—its dcctrines and duties— 
makes it particularly easy for home impartation, and 
what little more is needed can easily be had of the pas- 
tor or church, or from religious literature. It requires 
but Jittle guidance to furnish youth with surroundings 
that will give them all the instruction needed. The 
religious newspapers, books, songs and pictures are of 
easy acquisition; so that the day school need not be 
called on to furnish anything in the interest of religion. 

I say, therefore, that religious training can be ade- 
quately given, and is adequately given, without intro- 





the schools, or for citizens in their public capacity, 
whethér it can be or not. Religion is a private concern 
with which the State has properly nothing to do, and 
should rely on itself for its own success, without tax- 
ing or restraining men in its interest; but the fac’ that 
it can be fully inculcated by private means removes all 
ground for insisting that it should be taught in the 
schools. 

There is no occasion for even using the Bible in the 
schools. While the Catholics unduly fear its influence, 
and the Protestants unduly hope from it, and while it 
might be used without any i: fluence whatever, good or 
bad, itcan be read elsewhere abundantly, and is read 
in the family, in the Sunday-schools and in churches 
almost daily, and is constantly discussed and quoted, so 
that the people are not left in ignorance of it. With an 
open Bible everywhere the Protestants ought not to in- 
sist on forcing it into the schvols to the irritation of 
Catholics, Jews and unbelievers, who have the same rights 
as Protestants in our public institutions. The fact that 
some regard it as a revelation from God does not justify 
them in forcing it on others who do not so regard it, or 
who believe it cannot be safely read by the people. We 
do not neglect our duty when we fail to force it on 
others as their duty. Protestants who think the Bible 
is not sufficiently read can teach it more at home, and in 
the churcb, and through the press. The little that is 
perfunctorily read in school is not important, and might 
be dispensed with without perceptible loss to the schol- 
ars, especially since most of them are at an age when it 
makes little impression, and since the same precepts are 
obtainable from other books or from theteacher. There 
18 not enough to be gained fron Bible-reading to justify 
the quarrel that has been raised over it. 

While, therefore, it is not a question for the schools, 
or for the people in their public capacity, whether the 
Bible will be sufficiently read, if not used in the schools, 
still, its influence will not be diminished by excluding it 
from the schoole,so that its use may profitably be relegated 
to the people in their private or church capacity, where 
it belongs. In communities where there is no opposi- 
tion to its use, there is no reason for thus excluding it, 
any morethan for excluding any other good book, and 
Catholics, Jews and unbelievers can afford to let it be 
read, and are injudicious in opposing it; but when they 
do uppose it, others ought not to insist on having it. 
We are not the keepers of their judgment or their 
rights, 

For the same reaton we can dispense, without loss to 
religion, with devotional exercises in the schools, Peo- 
ple can pray at home and in the church and wherever 
they are, and can pray silently even in school. In no 
other country is there so much praying at the opening 
of schools and meetings as in America: and while it is 
unobjectionable where the parties interested make no 
complaint, it is not necessary. Wedo not do it at all 
gatherings. In opening a bank or railroad office or 
commencing work in a factory, we have no devoticns, 


from almost any assembly without a sacrifice of princi- 
ple; and when objection is raised by interested parties 
it ought to be discontinued, especially as it may be con- 
tinued everywhere else. The amount of good that is 
cone by such devotions is apt to be over-estimated, espe- 
cially as most of the children come from their morning 
prayers to school, and return to other devotiors in the 
family orchurcsh. Parents who insist on shifting their 
praying on to the school, often neglect it at home; and 
in charging a public institution with their duties omit 
them themselve:; so tbat in embarrassing the schools 
they introduce neglect in the hous:hold. Devotion, 
like religion generally, will be better maintained if it is 
made a private charge; and if parents had to teach their 
children more, they would learn more themselves. De- 
votion will lose nothing by becoming less a matter of 
State regulation. 

But not only is it not to the interest of religion to 
teach religion in the public schools, but it is not to the 
interest of the other studies that religion be taught with 
them. Religion is a distinct matter, and may be taught 
alone, and they are each a distinct matter and may be 
taught alone. Especially is this soin teaching the ele- 
ments, which are about all that can be taught of any 
subject in the public schools. It does not benefit the 
study of arithmetic, spelling, reading, penmanship, 
grawmar, geography, music, drawing. Latin, or any of 
the other branch¢s, to tesch religion in connection with 
it. All the studies of the public schools are as independ- 
ent of religion as of horse-racing. Its introduction can- 
not modify one conclusion in geometry, or combination 
in chemistry ; s> that there is no more reason for associ- 
ating school work with religion than for associating 
cooking with base-ball ; and thereis no sense, whatever, 
in calling that institution ‘‘ godless” which teaches such 
branches without religion. One might as well call insur 
ance companies or banks ‘‘godless” because they have 
nothing to do with religion, or speak of godless kite-fly- 
ing or musical festivals. 

The only subject on which there is any apparent diffi- 
culty is morals; and in this the difficulty is only appar- 
ent, and results from confusion. Religion and morals 
are often confounded, as if they were the sam», and as 
if the exclusion of one implied the exclusion of the oth- 





ducing it into the schools; altho it is not a question for 


er. The charge is commonly made that if the schools do 
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not teach religion, the scholars will grow up without 
moral training. 

Besides the fact already mentioned, however, that 
these same scholars are generally instructed in religion 
elsewhere, they may be, and generally are, instructed in 
morals in the schools, even where no religion is taught ; 
and in the same kind of morals, and to the same extent, 
as if taught therein along with religion. 

Morality is not necessarily connected with religion, 
but is a distinct science capable of being studied alone, 
as well as is arithmetic or grammar. Children may be 
taught what is right and wrong, as they may be taught 
the proper spelling and pronunciation of words; and the 
reasons for doing 1ight may be given without drawing 
at all on religion. 

For there is no serious ditference of opinion about 
right and wrong requiring any diff2rent instruction ac- 
cording to men’s differences about religion. All men, no 
matter what their religion, or whether they have any 
religion, recognize the same virtues—truth, honesty, 
purity, love, politeness, etc, There isa greater unanimity 
on this subject than on almost any other. The few ex- 
ceptions are trifling and of no practical concern, and of 
them I shall speak hereafter. At present I say that 
morality, on which mankind are essentially agreed, can 
be taught without religion, and should be so taught in 
the schools, ‘he very fact that all men approve the 
same morality makes it obvious that no religion is nec- 
essary to teach it. If the Jew, the Catholic, the Prot- 
estant and the unbeliever all accept the same virtues, 
it is clear that the religion of none of them is necessary 
for the inculcation of such virtues, and the inculcation 
of such virtues does not imply any damage to any of the 
religions, There must he some other and more common 
ground and motion to morality; so that morality can be 
taught without religion, and the exclusion of religion 
from the schools does not imply in the least degree the 
exclusion of moral instruction. That which all believe 
alike can he taught without offense to any. 

The obvious solution of the problem of moral train- 
ing in the public schools is the separation of morality 
and religion as sciences, which should be as distinct as 
the separation of Church and State. Morality should 
be studied as a separate science, like astronomy. This 
need not be to the prejudice of religion. It simply con- 
fines itself to a different field, whichis properly its own. 
Religion may similarly be studied alone. There is no 
necessary connection between the two. The little 
fringe of border-land that lies between them, and may 
be covered by both, can be studied in connection with 
either, or be omitted altogether without serious loss at 
this stage. The great bulk of morality can be studied 
without the remotest reference to religion. 

It is true there are some religious duties, which are 
inculcated differently by the different religions, as bap- 
tism, confession, and various ceremonies; but they can 
be taught in connection with religious training, and 
may be omitted when teaching morality; in fact, they 
must be so omitted unless there be a needless repetition. 

In teaching morality, moreover (without religion), 
one teaches the duty of following conscience generally, 
and so of doing everything that is believed to be right, 
so that indirectly one’s religious duties as well as his 
other duties are taught. We do not minutely specialize 
in teaching morals, and cannot do so in such a general 
science. Every trade and profession has its duties; but 
it is not necessary, in teaching morality, to teach them 
specifically. The special duties of shoe-making and 
tailoring, forexample (as to wax the thread thoroughly, 
and sew the seams tight), need not be taught in the 
moral philosophy class. They should be left to the 
shoe-making and tailoring business as their specialty; 
altho in teaching morals we can teach youth, ina gen- 
eral way, to do their work well. 

While, therefore, we can, in conducting moral train- 
ing, broadly teach a!l duties known, the special religious 
duties should be relegated to religion, just as the special 
business duties should be relegated to the respective 
kinds of business. 

And 80, too, while religion can offer some new reasons 
and motives for morality, and thus prove an aid to it, 
it is not necessary in teaching morality to set out all the 
reasons. We cannot treat any subject exhaustively in 
school; nor is it necessary. We bave abundant secular 
reasons for dving right, which commend themselves 
powerfully to youth, and, if these are fully set forth, 
they will occupy all his capacity on the subject and fur- 
nish sufficient motives. The addition of more would 
only be in reinforcement, if not in replacement, of 
these. 

The additional motives from religion, moreover, may 
be taught in connection with religious teaching, and so 
need not be mentioned again in the scientific treatment 
ef ethics. It is better, indeed, that the different kinds 
of reasoning commonly used in the two branches be not 
mixed. The secular arguments for virtue, as for geo- 
logic truths, are apt to be weakened if thought to depend 
at all on religious beliefs. 

It is sometimes claimed that the ultimate foundation 
of morality is in religion—the will of God, for example 
—aud that unless this be taught we cannot adequately 
teach morality. This, however, is a matter of specula- 
tive philosophy, like all other alleged grounds of moral- 
ity, and does not affect practical ethics, any more than 








one’s theory of the origin of man affects his choice of a 
tailor or cook. Whether the “ will of God,” the “ order 
of Nature,” ‘‘ revelation,” ‘‘ utility,” or ‘‘ happiness,” be 
the ground of morality, is a question of metapbysics and 
not of morals, and should be referred to that science. 
No matter what view is taken of the metaphysical 
ground of right, all theories end in adopting the same 
practical virtues, which, as I have already indicated, are 
approved by all men; so that our speculative differences 
do not seriously affect our morals, and need not be taken 
into account in public training. 

Tne small bit of common ground, moreover, between 
ethics and speculative philosophy, in which this question 
of the ‘‘ ground of right” lies, may, like that between 
ethics and religion just mentioned, be studied in connec- 
tion with either ethics or speculative philosophy. It 
does not inseparably belong to either. It is rarely 
entered except by the experienced thinker. Children in 
the common schools have not generally the ability to 
consider it; nor is it liable to come to their attention. 
They take ethics after it comes out of the depths into 
clear sunlight, where all men are agreed in regard to it, 
just as they take geometry. Only in the universities 
and other udvanced schools do we try to go behind the 
axioms of geometry to consider on what they rest and 
how far they are valid. The ultimate ground of ethics, 
like that of every other science, rests in a realm beyond 
our reach, impenetrable except by abstruse speculation, 
which constitutes a science of itself, and need not be 
taken up in connection with the practical sciences. 

In studying chemistry, for example, none begins back 
at the question of where the elements come from, 
whether specially created or always existing. That is 
for speculative philosophy. In political economy no- 
body cemmences with the creation of man or the bibli- 
cal account of the origin of property or of nations, but 
with the plain facts of our experience. The matters of 
speculation and of distant or disputed history are sim- 
ply left to other departments. In ethics, or the science 
of morals, we properly commence with what we know 
to be right, and give practical reasons for the virtues, 
which commend themselves to the intelligence of all, 
and we leave the rest to speculative philosophy. 

In this way the science of morals can be studied 
wholly as a secular one, and studied as thoroughly as 
any other, and, as such, it can be taught in our public 
schools without any admixture of religion or specula- 
tive philosophy and without offense or injury to any re- 
ligion whatever. 

Such a science covers all our duties. It is a complete 
guide and furnishes motives tothem. Init every method 
known for moral training may be employed, and youth 
may be educated in morality to the fullest extent and 
elevated to all the graces attainable by any means what- 
ever. The absence of the discussion of theological and 
metaphysical problems related thereto would not be 
noticed; hut being beyond the reach of most pupils, they 
would be recognized as simply more suited to treatment 
elsewhere. As much ethics can be taught in a manner 
acceptable to all, as the schools have time to teach at 
all, which is as much as is the instruction given in any 
other branch. 

The moral training that is given in our public schools, 
or that may be given, is not contined, however, to sys- 
tematic instruction in ethics. The teacher is constantly 
directing the pupils in matters that imply moral train- 
ing. The lessons of respect, order, politeness, punctu- 
ality, and the faithful mastering of the tasks assigned, 
are all lessons in morality. The wholesome truths 
found in the readers, the interest excited in the several 
branches of study, the habits of industry and persever- 
ance inculcated and the discipline of the school gener- 
ally, involving patience, self-sacrifice and similar vir- 
tues, are all lessons in morality. The example set by 
the teacher, too, the correction of each pupil as he makes 
a mistake, and the correction of others in his presence, 
and various other agencies of the public school, are 
powerful aids to morality. While, accordingly, the 
more systematic training in morality just referred to, 
may be given without religion, and without detriment 
to religion, and should be so given, there may be, and 
long has been, this fragmentary moral training scat- 
tered all through the teachers’ and the pupils’ work, so 
that it cannot be said, either that there is no moral train- 
ing in the public schools, or that it may not be given in 
the most thorough, systematic and effective way, without 
trenching at all on the religious differences of the schol- 
ars or pations of the schools. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 








Iregret that a pressure of engagements prevents my 
discussing your points concerning the direction of the 
public schools with the fullness which their importance 
demands and with which I should be glad to discuss 
them. It is the Jess important, perbaps, that I should 
say much on the subjects, as I have recently discussed 
them publicly in various places and ways at consider- 
able length, I will, however, briefly answer your ques- 
tions, 

1. If the public school system, the importance to the 
safety and welfare of the State of the adequate education 





of all its citizens, is something earnestly believed in by 
the great majority of the people. the State has the same 
right to maintain such a public school system by genera) 
taxation that it has to decree any other public 

which a minority may disapprove. It has not a Tight to 
encourage any sectarian teaching or influence in the 
schools or to permit anything which may justly woung 
any true religious feeling—the facts in the case to be 
subject to the determination, not of any class or of any 
zealot, but of the common sense of most. 

2. Instruction in religion can be safely left to the 
family and to churches, and must be left there. : 

3. It is sufficient for the public schools to tea, 
morals without teaching any theological doctrines, The 
latter is, in the nature of the case, impracticable in the 
public schools; and the problems and vexations raigeg 
by this question should alone be sufficient to indica 
wkat the true principle of the division of labor in the 
work of education is. For the principle of the divisign 
of labor is a principle which applies to the work of edy. 
cation as well as to every other work. The home and 
the Church are not fulfilling their function in the world 
unless they are doing their part in the great and many. 
sided work of education; and religious education js 
peculiarly their part. The perfunctory mixing of re. 
ligious exercises with common-school work neither 
helps the cause of intellectual training nor the cause of 
religion, as the most serious educators are now i 
clearly to see. The question of ultimate ethical sane. 
tions is certainly a most important question. No 
man’s education is complete which bas not considered 
it; but its consideration does not belong to the days 
when boys and girls are in the grammar school, crin 
the high school; and the inculcation of the great moral 
principles of obedience, order, cleanliness, truthfulness, 
courtesy, punctuality, industry, attention, thorotgh- 
ness, democracy, respect for simple merit, public spirit 
—principles which the public school is doing more to in- 
culcate to-day than any other institution—is not depend- 
ent upon any metaphysic of ethics. The moral toneof 
the public schools and the character of the teachers— 
whatever may be said to the contrary by ignorant, doo- 
trinaire, or mischievous croakers—were never so highas 
they are to-day. There is nothing in tbe schools that 
militates against religion, nothing that militates against 
any particular Church—unless history and the multylt 
cation table so militate. If, with the moral training 
which the public schools indisputably give, churches 
and the families connected with them cannot give their 
children such religious education as they deem ade 
quate, then the public naturally wonders what churches 
and religious families are for. Their criticism of the 
already overburdened and in its most proper sphew 
most faithful public school is simply an accusatimo 
themselves. 

4. The State should demand that every private school, 
sectarian or other, maintain a certain standard of ew 
cation, and should make provision to see that thiste 
quirement is met; but in its enforcement there should 
be no ofticious meddling, and none is necessary. 

5. We should not be satisfied to have children taught 
in sectarian schools which do not use the English lam 
guage. A good English education must everywhere 
be required. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT THE SOUTH. 





BY ALBERT SALISBURY, PH.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WATTEWATER, 
WISCONSIN. 





Residence and almost continuous travel at the South 
for several years since 1882, in the capacity of Superia- 
tendent of Schools for the American Missionary Asse 
ciation, has given me some direct and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the atate and prospects of education in that 
region, But for this fact, including the fact that my 
own children attended the public schools of a represen: 
tative Southern city, I should hesitate to express, 80 
publicly, an opinion upon the public schools of the 
South, The Southern people are doubtless justified im 
feeling that there is too much criticism of their educa- 
tional status, which is not based on personal contact and 
observation. 

In attempting to sum up briefly this status, I 
must be content to set it forth in concise propositions, 
omitting any detailed presentation of the data on which 
they rest, 

First, then, there is now abona-fide public school 
system in every Southern State. Louisiana comes near- 
est to being anexception, the system there being a yet 
somewhat morea matter of statute than of reality. 

Secondly, the public schools are becoming populat. 
Public feeling toward them has greatly changed. The 
‘best people” no longer disdain to send their children 
to the public schools. The proportion of those exclusive 
ones who feel that the free schools are too democratic 
and plebeian to contain their patrician offspring is prob- 
ably not now much larger at the South than in the older 
and wealthier states at the North. And most Southera 
cities, at least, are coming to feel a commendable local 
pride in their public schools. 

The indisputable facts just stated are of great value 
and great encouragement; hut they furnish the basis of 
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ap optimistic over-estimate on the part of many intelli- 
gent people. No just and safe opinion of the education- 
al sitution at the South can be formed witbout taking 
into the account certain other important facts. 

The country schools of the South, as at present organ- 
ized, are in every way inadequate to meet the public need; 
od the great bulk of the population is rural, having 
noaceess to the school facilities enjoyed by the few large 


The inadequacy and inefficiency of these rural schools 
js the resultant of several factors: 

Firstly, they are of short duration. But one Southern 
State (Virginia) maintains its schools for six months in 
each year, while North Carolina maintains them for but 
three months; and this average includes the city schools 
also. The ordinary duration of Southern country schools 
does not exceed four months yearly. 

Secondly, the quantity of these schools is still better 
than the quality. The teaching in the rural schools is 
mentably and grotesquely bad. It is poor enough in 
the country schools of the North; but at the South it is 

inconceivably worse. This badness is a consequence, in 
wefirst place, of the ridiculously meager compensation 
of the teachers; and, secondly, of the fact that properly 
trained teachers are seldom to be had at any price. The 
South has not yet had time—to mention no other reason 
—to raise up a sufficient body of teachers in any sense 
properly trained for the elementary work. It isa fact 
not to be overlooked that twenty-five years ago the South 
had no pedagogical instincts, no interest in pedagogical 
problems, no conception of teaching as a profession. 
Teaching, in primary schools at least, was hardly a 
reputable calling. 

From the ideal point of view, the first need of the 
South after the War, educationally, was that of a large 
number of well-equipped normal schools for the profes- 
sional training of the great army of teachers so soon to 
bein demand. But to this day there are not a dozen 
normal schools in all the South, which are rightfully 
entitled to that name; and the majority of these have 
been established by Northern benevolence. 

A third source of embarrassment to the common school 
work of the South is the want of proper housing and 
appurtenances, A frequent inquiry on the part of any 
Northern person traveling in the South is, ‘* Where are 
the school-houses?” That familiar sight at the North, 
the country school-house, visible from car windows in 
every ten minutes of a railroad journey, is not a feature 

of the Southern landscape. There, school-houses are 
far apart, in out-of-the-way places, and so unfit as not 
to suggest their nature or uses to the unaccustomed 
Northern eyes. 

A chief reason for this condition lies in the fact that 
in no Southern State, except West Virginia, is local tax- 
ation for the building of school-houses customary, except 
in the larg-r cities by special statute. In several of the 
Southern States, as Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 

thtte is absolutely no statutory provision for getting 
whool-houses. The practical fact is that, outside of 

West Virginia and the cities the sole available way 
of getting a school-house 1s by voluntary contribu- 
tion or donation. The general indifference of the South- 
ern people toward the suitable housing of their country 
schools is a phenomenon, the philosophy of which is not 
easily apparent. I have heard prominent educators of 
the South who, while urging the need and wisdom of 
national aid to public education, would strenuously in- 
sist that no part of the national appropriations should 
be applied to the building of school-houses, the very 
thing which, it would seem to many of us, the Gov- 
ernment should first provide. 

The statement is often confidently reiterated in quar- 
ters which usually command respect that the South is 
doing as well for public education, paying as much ac- 
cording to its means, as the best states of the North. 
There must surely be some fatal fallacy in reasoning 
which leads to such assertions. I feel sure that no level- 
headed man can see what I have seen, North and South, 
and believe that. Figures will lie if important factors 
are left out of the calculation. I have no time here to 
discuss this particular question fully; but I venture to 
drop in a single comparison between two states not 
greatly differing in area and population, in both of which 
Thave had the fortune to be a resident. For the school 
year 1886-7, Georgia, the ‘‘ Empire State of the South,” 
Spent on its public schools the aggregate sum of $711,- 
990, being $1.86 per capita of the school population, or 
children between six and fourteen years of age. In the 
same year Wisconsin expended $3,115,436, being $10.19 
Per capita, about five and one-half times that of Georgia. 

Much must yet be done for the public schools of the 
South, They must have more money. They must be 
held for longer terms, yearly. They must be multiplied 

and made more accessible. They must be supplied with 
suitable buildings and appliances. But, above all, they 
must be manned with a more thorougbly trained body 
of teachers, which involves a great expansion and im- 
Provement of the machinery for training teachers. This 

ter work should be taken up by the public and carried 
on in well-equipped state institutions, instead of being 
to accident or the self-interest of the managers of a 
number, always too great, of private pseudo-normal 


All this leads back again to the proposition that the 


public schools must have more money. Instruction, 
supervision, appliances—all can be had by any com- 
munity that cares tospend its money forthem, The 
South is now ready to spend a good deal of money for 
them, is spending much according to past standards, 
but not enough, and delay is dangerous. Iam assuming 
that all my readers understand the amount of illiteracy 
at the South, and its dangers. But no one can realize 
the amount and degree of this illiteracy. The figures 
do not represent it; it cannot be exaggerated. 

The reasons lie on the surface why the South has 
greater need of the benefits of free public schools, and 
less ability to pay for them, than any other part of the 
nation. If this is indeed to be a united indivisible peo- 
ple, it must become such through the operation of the 
grand ethical principle of all working for the good of 
all, recognizing that any vital need of a part isa need of 
the whole. Ibelieve that the nation should promptly 
come to the relief of any section where illiteracy and 
poverty prevail in an tndue but similar degree, and 
apply its stronger hand to the work of enlightening the 
whole people. 

As to the best method of doing this, there will inevi- 
tably be wide differences of personal opinion, as on all 
other questions of detail. To me, it would seem clear 
that the two lines in which national aid should first be 
given to the states of greatilliteracy are, (1) the devel- 
opment of a strong system of normal schools to provide 
trained teachers for the elementary schools; and (2) 
the erection of suitable and suitably located school- 
houses forthe country schools. At least, the accom- 
plishment of these two things should be the inflexible 
condition of the granting of aid. 

But, in whatever direction aid is applied, there should 
be as little as possible of outside interference with the 
administration of school affairs by state and local au- 
thorities. The states or localities should be trusted to 
administer the aid granted by the General Government. 

It need hardly be added that aid should not be given 
to any state or locality in excess of its own effort. No- 
body has ever proposed anything less than this. But I 
should be inclined to go farther and stipulate that no 
national grant should exceed one-half of the local or 
state appropriation for public school purposes. 

Finally, I believe that mischief must result, and is 
resulting from the carping, sophistical and often uncan- 
did treatment of this question of national a‘d to public 
education by some of the most prominent journals of 
the North. Ina matter of such vital importance it is 
the greatest of pities that all minds cannot unite ina 
careful, candid and unpartisan examination of all the 
facts on which the argument should rest. 





CHRISTIANIZE OUR EDUCATION. 





BY BISHOP JOHN J, KEANE, 
RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





Your request for a statement of my views on the pub- 
lic school system reaches mesoon after my return from 
the Convention of the National Educational Association 
at Nashville. I comply with your wish all the more 
readily, because of the impression left on my mind by 
that remarkable and interesting assembly. Never before 
had I so clearly appreciated the immense power, the all- 
important influence, placed by the country in the hands 
of those to whom the education of our youth is intrusted. 
Never had I so keenly felt bow essential it is to our 
country’s welfare that the exercise of so tremendous a 
power should be guided by true and wise principles. 

I rejoice to pay the tribute of my admiration to the 
intelligence, the earnestness, the honesty of purpose, 
manif¢sted throughout by that assemblage of educators. 
Every Christian heart must have been charmed by the 
applause which greeted every appeal for more Christi- 
anity in the schools. But it was unutterably sad to notice 
how vague were the ideas advanced as to the nature of 
the Christian teaching that could be imparted in the pub- 
lic schools, and as to the methods by which it could be 
introduced into them. Nay, I must say, in all kindness 
and charity, that the views and plans most ably advo- 
cated on this point fell lamentably’short of any reasonable 
understanding of dogmatic Christianity, Iam far from 
supposing that this argued either ignorance or unbelief. 
Hence I must conclude that the embarrassment lies in 
the difficulty of combining definite Christian teaching 
with the plan on which the public school system is at 
present shaped. 

If the present plan were final and irremediable, then 
indeed might the fate of Christianity in the schools be 
considered hopeless. But this is far from being the case. 
The system of public schools in our country is less than 
half a century old; and during that brief period it has 
been modified repeatedly. Therefore it can still be mod- 
ified, as the people may find advisable. Again, it must be 
acknowledged that the prevailing tendency in modifica- 
tions hitherto has been toward the more and more com- 
plete exclusion of religion from theschools. But neither 
is this tendency irreversible. When the American peo- 
ple come to appreciate that more Christianity is needed 
in the schools they will not hesitate to modify any plan, 
to reverse any tendency, and to provide wisely for the 
public good. 





Now, to minds that reflect calmly and deeply, nothing 


can be mere evident than the need of making the system 
of popular education more Christian, if our country is 
to be a Christian country, if our civilization is to be a 
Christian civilization. That such itis by right, and that 
such it must be maintained, no mam who knows the 
history of civilzation and the history of our country 
can hesitate to believe. And thatitcan beso maiutained 
only by Christian education, is so palpable a truth, so 
suggested by the very nature of things, that itis strange 
if it can be obscure to any intelligent mind. But the 
nature of education must very largely depend on the 
nature of the schools. This proposition, so clear in itself, 
is made doubly so by assisting at such a meeting of edu- 
cators as that which we have just witnessed at Nash- 
ville. There every utterance asserts, as a universally 
accepted fact, that the molding of the mind and heart 
and character of the child lies mostly with school and 
teacher; that parents recognize this fact, and are there- 
fore anxious to have such schools and such teachers as 
shall best discharge this momentus responsibility in re- 
gard to theirchildren. Hence the conclusion is inevita- 
ble, that the Christianity of education, and therefore of 
our civilization and country, must largely depend on 
the Christianity of our schools; and that it would be 
hardly reasonable to expect more Christianity in the lives 
of our people, than is to be found in the schools which 
have had so large and essential a share in molding them. 

But thoughtful people are everywhere recognizing 
that there is not Christianity enough in our public 
schools; that the tendency to the secularization of edu- 
cation—that is to the exclusion of religion from the 
schools—logically tends to the exclusion of religion from 
the public and private lives of our people; that it isa 
mistake and must be corrected, both for love of religion 
and for love ofcountry. Some, hopeless of modifying the 
tendency, as long as the breeze of popular impulse and 
political interest blows in that direction, have had to 
withdraw entirely from the public schools, and build up 
a separate system of distinctively Christian schools. 
To suppose that they do this through any want 
of public spirit, through any want of interest in 
the public weal, through any want of devotedness to 
our country and of solicitude for her welfare, would be 
unreasonable and unjust. Quite the contrary is the 
truth. Deeply convinced that our country’s welfare, as 
well as the religious welfare of each individual depends 
on Christian education, they are acting not only as rea- 
sonable and dutiful parents, but also as our country’s 
truest friends, b¥ fostering and maintaining, at cost of 
much toil and expense, a system of education calculated 
toform a Christian people. 

Others, less logical, or less courageous and generous, 
or perhaps in the hope of yet reversing the present ten- 
dency and infusing more Christiavity into the present 
system, cling to it, and doubtless with the na‘ural wish 
to make the most of what one is committed to, laud it as 
the best and the only admissible system. In the same 
breath, however, they give utterance to their anxiety 
about the gradual decay of clear and positive Christian 
belief and Christian principles among our people, and 
about the need of remedying this by making our educa- 
tional system more Christian. Thanks be to God for 
this wide-spreading anxiety. It gives hope of turning 
into safer paths. 

But how are they to accomplish this? Some hope to 
succeed by inculcating in the schools a system of Chris- 
tian morals, without detinite dogmatic teaching; and not 
a few among them grow eloquent and poetical as they ex- 
patiate upon the moral influence of every natural fact, 
every scientific truth. But practical people smile; and 
observant people shake their heads; and serious people 
remember the warning of Washington, that our coun- 
try must not hope for morality without religion—a term 
by which he meant something very different from the 
vague transcendentalism of our poetical moralists. 

Others, perceiving the necessity of definite Christian 
teaching, hope to devise a system of it sufficiently vague 
and sufficiently elastic to suit the various denomina- 
tional beliefs represented in the school constituencies. 
But how can the attempt be aught but a failure? What 
Christian body will admit such a compromise as being the 
Christianity which Christ gave, and by which ke meant 
that the world should be enlightened and guided? And 
who can hope that esteem for Christianity would be in- 
creased in the hearts of youth by a system aiming at 
minimizing Christianity as much as possible? 

The world needs Christianity just as Christ gave it. 
People differ as to just what that is; but all must desire 
it to be imparted to their children as they conscien- 
tiously understand it. And if practical difficulties here 
suggest themselves, they are only difficulties as to ways 
and methods, und the good sense of the American peo- 
ple can safely be trusted to solve them. Other nations 
have attempted the solution, and have employed various 
methods to make education both popular and Christian, 
Our country, when she is ready to seriously attempt the 
solution, can profit by their experience and improve 
upon all that they have done. 

Until some such system of public schools be devised 
to satisfy the Christian conscience of our people there 
must necessarily be some ground for complaint in the 
system of taxation for school purposes. But I will 
frankly say that I considerit far better to bear with 





these irregularities, in the hope of more equitable ad- 
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justments, than to ask for any modification in the im- 
position of taxes such as your first question suggests. 

Two more of your questions remain to be noticed. I 
desire to answer them candidly and plainly, but the task 
is both delicate and difficult. On the one hand, as an 
American citizen, I have absolutely no sympathy with 
those who advocate a homogencity of our people ap- 
proaching the dead level of Spartan communism. I con- 
sider dangerous to our country’s welfare, and contrary 
to her spirit, the tendency to absolute centralization and 
monopoly, whether in education or in aught else that 
concerns the public weal. I deprecate as antagonistic to 
real progress every system that would hinder competi- 
tion and crush out individual enterprise. I detest any 
system of espionage prompted by mere sectarian bigotry 
or sectional narrowness. Yet I heartily believe in the 
unification of all the elements that come to make up our 
people, and in every just and reasonable means tending 
to that unification. I cordially sympathize with those 
who have no welcome for any element that would not 
aim at blending with our popular unity and sincerely ac- 
cepting our country’s Constitution in its letter and in its 
spirit. Now, views may differ as to how far legislative 
action may be needed to secure this. For my part, lam 
quite convinced that there resides in the American peo- 
ple a vital force and influence, which of itself assimilates 
each element, and that legislative interference is as little 
necessary for securing the result, as it is necessary for 
securing that the trees of our forests shall assimilate the 
elements sucked up by their roots, or that the ocean 
shall assimilate to itself the drops that fall into its 
bosom. No matter how it may fare with each genera- 
tion that comes to our shores, there is no doubt whatso- 
ever how it shall be with their children. Whether the 
parents will it or not, their offspring become instiuctive- 
ly and inevitably Americans. Facts everywhere prove 
this assertion. I rejoicethatit isso. I bless the Provi- 
dence that has given our country this wondrous vital 
force, andI pray that notinkering of politicians may 
mar or hinder it. 

Thus I have tried to answer your questions frankly 
and as fully as necessary brevity would allow. Should 
any point here indicated need explanation or defense, I 
shall be happy to give it at any time. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


BY HENRY W. BLAIR, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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The public schools in the Sonth now embrace perhaps 
a little more than one-half the school population—it will 
be a very liberal statement to say two thirds—who re- 
ceive such instruction as they are able co give, being an 
average of not over three months during the year. 
About one-third of the children receive no school train- 
ing whatever. Large sections in some of the states—it is 
said whole counties—are without any schools of any de- 
scription. In some portions of several Southern States 
the condition is improving; in other parts of the same 
states there is slight perceptible change for the better, 
and official returns demonstrate that, on the whole, il- 
literacy is not decreasing. In the State of Louisiana the 
illiterate vote, both white and colored, has increased 
since 1880, as shown by the statement made by the Sec- 
retary of State in regard to the last general election in 
that state. There is a county in Alabama, the inhabi- 
tants of which are nearly all white, where an inspection 
of the records of conveyances of real estate shows that 
seven-tenths of the male and nine-tenths of the female 
grantors make their mark, being unable to sign their 
names, The Superintendent of Public Schools for a 
county in Virginia writes that alP the schoo) iurniture in 
his county is not worth ninety (90) dollars. 

We have, then, twenty millions and more of people 
rapidly increasing from natural causes and without im- 
migration, with askeleton of a school system, taxing 
themselves as heavily as does the North, according to 
their means, two-thirds of them white native Ameri- 
cans and the remainder colored native Americans, buried 
in illiteracy and with no prospect that they will emerge 
of themselves during the next fifty years. Without 
help things are more likely to be worse before they are 
better, and there is grave doubt whether they will ever 
be better at all. -They are members of our own body, 
their blood is our bluod, and their fate is our fate. 
In passing, it may be well for us to remember that 
illiteracy is shown to be on the increase in several of 
the Northern States, including Connecticut and New 
York. 

You ask what can be done for the public schools of 
the South? I answer, nothing of importance but to 
give them money, and thus secure for them teachers, 
houses, furniture, books and schools, Private charity 
has been and is taxed most heavily, but it is utterly help- 
less, as is shown by the experience of twenty-five years, 
to accomplish more than Mrs. Partington did with her 
mop. 

The Southern people are doing, if not everywhere 
their best, yet generally as well as the people of the 
North, according to their means, and in many instances 
much better; but they are being drowned out by the 
black waters of ignorance, and the white population is 
generally as badly off as the colored. 

If this condition is to be made better the nation must 





help for the next few years. There is no other remedy, 
and no other remedy will be found, altho it may be 
sought carefully with tears. 

Unless the public school system in the South is vital- 
ized by national aid from the Treasury for a few years, 
either ignorance will very greatly increase to the detri- 
ment of the whole country and the rapid deterioration 
of vast portions of that wonderful third of our country 
called the South, or the education of the children will 
pass into the hands of the parochial school. You can 
take your choice. I have no time to argue this matter. 
I have done it enough. I feel that an intelligent people 
has no further excuse for inaction. The time has come 
when if the American people are worth saving they wili 
make it manifest. An average amount of ten millions 
of dollars yearly, properly distributed for eight or ten 
successive years, will give common-school education to 
every child in the country, and place our public school 
system upon a sure foundation in every territory and 


- state. Once well established and its benefits demon- 


strated, the people everywhere will maintain the system 
in full vigor by local support. There will be no need of 
national aid when increased intelligence and wealth in 
the states shall have demonstrated to the people every- 
where that their prosperity and happiness are depend- 
ent upon the vigor and efficiency of the public school. 

Unless the South be educated, her ignorant and there- 
fore cheap labor will sogn ruin the North. 

Take your choice again. Education is the only tariff 
which can protect the labor and capital of the North 
against the cheap and diversifying production of the 
South. 

I am glad to note the ruin of Northern business here 
and there. Pennsylvania begins to see that her doom 
has come. Nothingcan save her but to educate the com- 
mon pecple of the South. Then they will get fair wage-; 
production will cost there what it does here, and the 
masses of the people can consume at home what they 
produce, and leave the labor and capital of the North to 
enjoy their own markets and maintain their present 
civilization. Surely there is need enough of that. 

People will not think until they are hurt. For ten 
years I have proclaimed these truths, but Southern iron 
in Pittsburg and the ruin of afew Northern business 
men wakes people up. I am glad of it. Nothing else 
will awake the North to the sound of the rushing waters 
of the broken dam. The Johnstown disaster was a se- 
rious matter, but Southern production wita unavoidable 
free trade between the states will break down every in- 
dustry of the North within ten years, or force labor and 
capital and civilization to the level which they occuply 
at the South. 

The North must learn the lesson which Cain forgot, 
when he asked: ‘‘ AmI my brother’s keeper?’ What 
is the competition of Europe or Asia, er of both, com- 
pared with that of the equally cheap and ignorant labor 
at our own door? No tariff can fence it out. The foreign 
tariff is comparatively a trivial question. There is but 
one alternative for the North. Educate or die. 

And how this policy will bless the South! The in 
creasing purchasing power which higher wages will give 
the masses of her people will build up a home market 
which will consume the results of her industry, turn 
every cabin into a house, and fill her happy borders 
with wealth and joy. Pass the Education Bill. The 
time is short. 








Science. 





. .Most people know that the common oleander of our 
gardens is a very poisonous plant; and there is every reason 
to believe that the poisonous honey so often referred to by 
ancient writers came, if from anywhere, from its flowers. 
The whole botanical family to which it is related—A pocy- 
nacee—is more or less poisonous. It has recently trans- 
pired that one of the most poisonous plants of Central 
Africa is the Strophanthus, a genus of plants closely re 
lated to the oleander. The poison is a valuable article ot 
commerce with the natives, and is gathered chiefly in the 
district just below the Murchison Falls. It is a strong, 
woody, climbing plant, reaching to the tops of tall trees. 
The poison is simply the seeds reduced in a mortar toa 
pulp. The bark of a tree having some gum is mashed to- 
gether with the seeds, which enables the material to adhere 
to the arrow when in use. Game wouaded by poisoned 
arrows die quickly. The juice of the baobab tree is applied 
to the wound, which neutralizes the poisonous effect on the 
flesh. Buffalo, as well as small game, are killed by even a 
small arrow wound when the poison is used. 


....In the August number of The American Journal of 
Science Prof. O. C. Marsh adds to the nun.ber of Cretaceous 
mammalia. Four new genera and seven new species are 
added to the list, and the general conciusions first indicated 
are more thoroughly established. New facts have also 
been developed about the repriles carrying horns. Besides 
the massive horn-cores on top of the skull, there is a third 
on the nose. The pre-maxillaries lack teeth, and are com- 
bined with a pre-dentary bone not heretofore observed in 
any vertebrate,wnhich is called the rostral bone. It is anal- 
ogous to the pre-nasal ossification of the pig and of the Di- 
nocerata. Over the tortoise-like beak was a huge horny 
covering like the beak of a bird. Bebind these is an occi- 
pital crest, which is bent downward at the sides like the 
back part of a helmet, thus affording a strong protection 
to the neck. As the bony part of the skull istwo metersin 
length, the creature (Triceratops) must have been of im- 





ee, 
mense size. The skull is far larger than that Possessed 
any of the known species of Dinocerata. by 





....It isextremely rare that vegetables whol] 
brought to public attention. New varieties o 
thing appear from year to year,but not anew one from some 
distinct genus. One from the Labiate family has been intro. 
duced from Japan. There area number known that hay 
knotty or tuberous roots: this one, Stachys tuberifera ry 
the first to be edible. Tne tubers are somewhat necklace. 
form, with the beads closely set to each other, and each 
one getting larger; about six of these are produced on one 
string, and they look like small knotted clubs. They are 
said to be nice eating when cooked. 
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Personalities. 


WE are glad to publish the following note from Thomas 
Cotton, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn.: 


The brief account of Calvin Fairbank, the living anti-slavery 
martyr, in a recent number of your paper, brings to my 
more vividly a brief interview I had with him in the penitep. 
tiary at Frankfort, Kentucky, in the fall of 1862. I was at that 
time an army chaplain, and encamped at Frankfort in charge 
of some sick soldiers. Having read and heard many years 
before the story of his arrest and imprisonment, it occurred to 
me to go to the prison and inquire if any record existed of the 
imprisonment of Fairbank; tor it happened so long ago that it 
seemed more like a myth or legend than reality. Accompanied © 
by Isaac G. Mott, the hospital steward, and an old-time Aboli. 
tionist, | knocked at the inner gate of the prison, and the 
guard appeared rifle in hand. ‘Is there any record of Calvin 
Fairbank having been confined here?” I asked. “Oh, yes! 
nigger-thief; he is here now, was the answer; and as he opened 
the door wider we walked into the prison-yard and were intro. 
duced to Mr. Whitesides, the assistant warden, to whom we 
stated our wishes. “Go to the shoe-shop and teil Fairbank to 
come here,”’ was his order toa convict; and in a few moments 
the man who had been an inmate of a prison-cell eleven years, 
was standing in the midst of our group, eying us with an anxious 
and wistful look. The conversation was, of course, brief, and 
in the presence of the assistant warden. The appearance of 
poor Fairbank indicated that the iron of the prison had entered 
his sou}, as the lash of his barbarous taskmasters had bruised 
and lacerated his body. His few words breathed a meek and 
patient spirit; but he managed to intimate that some efforts 
were being made by a certain lieutenant, with Robinson, the 
Governor, who had promised, on condition of certain things 
being proved concerning his trial, to release him. I left the 
prison with the intention of trying what influence I could have 
with the Governor, but was almost immediately ordered by 
General Dumont to rejoin the regiment at Bowling Green, and 
thereafter, amid the excitement and weariness of army life, 
the case was for a time forgotten, and afterward, amid the 
sweep of events and the mighty changes wrought by the War, 
I supposed that surely Fairbank had regained his freedom; 
but, alas! he was made to endure the horrors of his lot two 
years ionger,and until released by the humane and gallant 
soldier, Colonel Jacobs, then Lieutenant-Governor, who availed 
himself of the opportunity in the temporary absence of the Gor. 
ernor, Thomas E. Bramlette. This was only two years short of 
the full term of his sentence. Thirteen hard, bitter yearsof 
close imprisonment, cruel tasks and barbarous flogging endured © 
by a Christian minister and scoolar, and the offense with whic 
he was charged never legaily proven. No wonder he is broken 
down in body and mind and his old age one of extreme poverty. 
1 have written these lines in hopes that many will send some 
thing to cheer the heart of this living anti-slavery martyr at his 
home in Angelica, N. Y. THOMAS COTTOE. 

PITTSBURG LANDING, TENN. 











Pebbles. 


AN eagle always feels more or less soarness in its 
wings when it uses them.— Washington Critte. 


....’Tis the accounts of a side door saloon that are kept 
up by the double-entry system.— Boston Gazette. 


.... Whenever trouble arises in the church choir every- 
body simply takes his chants.— Washington Capital. 


...“* Mary,” said her mother, severely, “‘if I am not mis- 
taken I saw your head on George’s shoulder. What sortof 
an attitude is that fora young lady?” Mary (ecstatically): 
** Beatitude !”"— Philadelphia Press. 


....@us: “* What did you think of our amateur theatri- 
cals, Miss Mamie? Rather a rare entertainment, was it 
not?” Miss Mamie: “ Well—er—yes; it wasn’t very well 
done, to be sure.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A Jersey City policeman having offered his hand toa 
young lady, which was refused, he arrested her. ‘“ Whatis 
the charge” asked the se:geant at the station-house. 
“ Resisting an offer, sir,” was the reply.—Texas Sifrings. 


.... When General Grant was in Japan the Japanese Pre- 
mier, desiring to compliment the General by telling him 
that he was born to command, tried in English, with this 
result: “Sire, brave General, you vas made to order.”— 
Exchange. 


....Father: ‘‘My son, you must not dispute with your 
mother in that way.’’ Boy: “ But-she’s in the wrong.” 
Father: ‘‘ fhat makes no difference; and you might a 
well jearn, my child, once for all, that when a lady says 4 
thing is so, it 1s so, even if it isn’t su !’—Puck Me Up. 


....Captain: ** Sergeant, note down Private Gasrin— 
three days on bread and water for slovenly turu-out bes 
paraie.” Sergeant: “* Beg pardon, Captain, that won't 
make the slightest difference to him—he’s a vegetarian!” 
Captain: ** What? Then put him for three days on meat 
and soup!’’—Humoristiche Blittter. 


....“' Johnny,” said the farmer to a Jad who bad arrived 
with the summer boarders, and who was watching him 
turn the grindstone, “* Kin ye read?” “ Yes, sir.” “ And 
write?” “Yes, sir.” “And spell?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, 
s’pose ye jest spell me a little while at this grin’stone till I 
go and feed the cows.’’—New York News. 
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Sanitary. 
THE PERILS OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


At this season of the year when tens of thousands of 
children are preparing to return to school, we may well 
consider the bearing that their school-life is to have upon 
their fature health. However much we may value mental 

acquisition or training, we are none of usso obtuse as not 
toaimit the paramount need of preserving the health. 
Even from & material standpoint we are to remember that 
most will have to support themselves by manual labor, 
and therefore success will depend more on physical than 
intellectual power. Indeed, we have seen it affirmed that 
those who have come to leadership in high po-itions in life 
owe their prominence more to physical powers and endur- 
ance than to their superiority over others less gifted in 
stamina and vigor of life. 

It is the obligation of our public schcol system in offering 

education free, to see to 1t that the places of assemblage aud 

the curriculum of study aresuch as to promote the health 
ot the child. To have education free and with it to secure 
j-health and devicalization free is asorry gift. 

We have recently had occasion to study this subject 
gomenhat from a teacher’s standpoint. We have had sev- 
eralschool-teachers under observation,and from tamiliarity 
with them as met in Teachers’ Institutes, we are prepared 
tossy that as a class they are not in vigorous health. We 
gesure thata collective investigation of the health of 
those of our public school teachers who have been two or 
more years teaching in the average school-rooms of our 
city and village schools would show an aggregate of inva- 
lidity far beyond that of any ot her learned calling. Indeed, 
ithas become a proverb t: at school-teachers abound at all 
the sammer boarding places and the winter health resorts. 
These but represent a much larger pumber who are not 
able to avail themseves of travel or change of residence. 
The exposure of scholars at their less mature age and un- 

der their special disabilities is even more serious. We are 
almost tired of the constant stream of tacts that reaches us 
as to the ill ventilation and improper heating of school- 
rooms as well as their over-crowding. It is the same story 
told over and over again in almost every city by the com- 
mon observer, the chemist and the sanitary engineer. Itis 
no uncommon thing to find trustees boasting over their 
excellent new system of steam or hot-water or hot-air appa- 

_ratus, when with it no provision whatever is made for the 
introduction of pure air. Parents do not seem to be aware 
how many a child is enfeebled or broken in health, by rea- 
son of the hours spent each day in theschool-room. Thisis 
not half so much owing to excess of hours as to the fact 
that no oneof the hours ought to be spent in such an at- 
mosphere. Yet we have school-houses so fitted up as to se- 
cure equitable and sufficient beating and ventilation and 
such as answer the severest test of an examination. 

There is, perhaps, no one ailment with which school chil- 
dren suffer more than headache. It is the most unnatural 
of all the complaints of children. In very many cases it is 
dependent, not upon excessive study, but upon the state of 
atmosphere found in the school-room. We are already too 

familiar with the fact that eye affections are rapidly mul- 

tiplying among children, so that it is not uncommon to see 
ayuog lad or miss with spectacles or artificial eyes. 

Headache is sometimes the first intimation of some defect 
inte visual organs. Oculists without an exception trace 
the great increase of eye weakness among children to de- 
fetsin the educational management of children. Every 
shool-room should be arranged so that the child in study 


willnot have to face the tight. The glare of sunlight on 
adjacent buildings, or upon walls with wrong colors or 
shules, increases the mischief. Blackboards are very often 

on the walls between the wiadows, so that the fig 
wing has to be aone with the light reflecting directly upon 
theeyes. The bad print of books and the wrong anule of 
desks or the modes of reading in class not untrequently 
add to theevil. No teacher is wise or competent who dues 
hot consider this whole subject 1n the interests of his pu- 
bilsand, as far as possible, adjust position and require- 
ments to the varying needs. Some cloudy days are espe- 
Cally trying to those who have weak eyes or some special 
form of defective vision. 

e regard the present arrangement of working hours in 
schoolas much against the interests of nealth. Many a 
thild breakfasts at half-past seven in the morning and 
Works on without food until nearly two o’clock. That is 
far more injurious to most children than the old school 

urs of nine to twelve and one to four. The present 
method crams all the work into the forenoon and the eat- 

and play into the afternoon. If it must be continued 
Wemuch prefer the system at the Adelphi in Brooklyn, 
where a simple lunch is furnished at noon 
in he great present need is that teachers be fully instructed 

thst part of hyziene which relates to scnool rooms and 
Ratls, and that they make it a part of their professional 
the hess tO appiy it in daily practiee. In adaitiun to this 

Boston plan is a good one, by which one competent man 
> pe his time in golug trum school to school, examining 

Pal be ad detects and securing their remedy. The 
stim - is thus much aided and the trustees ana patrons 

te ated to provide that which 1s needed. We tous plead 
ity ne pnysical care of school-life becau-e convinced that 

heglect 1s now the one great peril of school-life, in 


eh the most precious interests of all society aud gov 
‘ ern- 
Ment is involved, : . 








School and College. 


LAWRENCEVILLE School, at Lawrenceville, N. J., which 
pened fur the reception of pupils in its new buildings four 
years ago has enrolled 190 students during the last year, 
ee twenty seven states of the Union, and six or 

maa countries. Its growt: has been so rapid that 

48 provision tor enrol.ing 250 students during the 

ara ans James C. Mackenzie is the President. The 
dings were the resuit of benetactions from the es 

of the late John C. Green, of New York City. Mr. 
‘0 bimseif a graduate of Lawrenceville School and 

he left tae residue of his estate, amounting to sev 

eb giliens of dollars, to bis wife, his brother, Judge Ca- 
’ » his nephew, Charles E. Green, and his friend 
a Jobn T. Nixon, to be used by them for educational 
Purposes, These residuary legatees placed at 


















the disposal of the school trustees a sum of money amply 
sufficient to cover the expense of erecting new buildings 
throughout, and of placing the institution upon a thor- 
oughly first-class footing. 


.... The fame of the University and of the art and music 
schools of Berlin draws annually large numbers of young 
men thither from America for study. A hundred and 
seventy-one were in attendance at the University alone last 
winter. The needs of young men on first arriving in that 
city, and the dangers of student life, at all times have led 
young men already resident there to form a Young Men’s 
League in connection with the American Church in Berlin. 
This League desires to promote the moral and spiritual 
welfare of students, giving opportunities for culture on 
these lines, the lack of which is often deeply felt. They 
also stand ready to give aid and direction as to rooms, 
restaurants, pensions, studies, lectures, etc. Until the 
middle of October, such assistance will be gladly given by 
A. L. Smith, Gartenstr., 76, II, rechts. H. Lefarour, 
Liitzowstr., 88, III. A. W. Anthony, Wartenburgstr., 26, 
Hof, II., rechts. ‘ 


....The trustees of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., met August 8th, to fill the vacancy in the presidency 
caused by the resignation of Dr. Alexander Martin. After 
earefal deliberation, Dr. J. P. D. John, the vice-president, 
was elected acting president to serve until the vacancy 
sbould be permanently filled. The University is growing 
rapidly, and in a few years will receive the bulk of the be- 
quest of Washington C. De Pauw, amounting in all to 
about two million dollars. ' 


...-Oahu Coilege, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, issues its 
catalog for its forty-eighth year. In June last it gradu- 
ated five students. It will open its next term with 52 stu- 
dents, of whom 17 are special students, and 19 are members 
of the fitth yearclass. In the Punahau Preparatory School 
there was an attendance of 108 during the past year. This 
school is under the supervision of President Merritt, of 
Oahu College. 


....The Alumni Association of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College has issued a biographical catalog of 528 
pages, containing historical notices, the names of trustees, 
presidents, faculty, alumni, honorary degrees of Jefferson 
College, Washington College and Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, with the names of the oldest living graduates, 
missionaries, soldiers who died in the service, with index. 


....The Rev. Archibald McLean, of Cincinnati, has been 
chosen President of Bethany College, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
He is thirty-eight years of age, and is the Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Christian Missionary Society. 


...-Dr. W. E. Story, formerly of Harvard and Jobns 
Hopkins, has been appointed acting professor of mathemat- 
ics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


....C. M. R. Crum, M.D., of Johns Hopkins, has been 
appointed to a professorship in Mercersburg College. 








Vcws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NUMBER of state conventions were held last week. 
The Virginia Republican Convention nominated the fol 
lowing ticket: For Governor, William Mabone, of Peters- 
burg: for Lieutenant-Governor, Campbell Slemp, of Lee 
County; for Attorney-General, Warren S. Lurty, of Rock- 
ingham. The platform indorses the national Republican 
Administration; denounces the Democratic Party; favors 
‘the speedy restoration of silver to its full monetary funs- 
tions’’; deprecates the conflict over the race problem and 
guarantees the equal rights of all; favors the fostering of 
the oyster interests of the state, and the final settlement of 
the state debt ‘ upon terms that will not add to the annual 
burdens of the people and will yet leave the Commonwealth 
ample means for the current expenses of a frugal Adminis- 
tration.’’ The Montana Republican State Convention nomi- 
nated the following officers: For Member of Congress, T. H. 
Carter, of Helena; for Governor, T. C. Power of Helena; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, J. E. Rickards of Butte. The 
Dakota Republican Coavention nominated John Miller of 
Richland, for Governor. Its platform re-affirms the na- 
tional platform of the last campaign, glorifies the Repub- 
lican party as the party that has secured for the emigrant 
his homestead, and advocated the moral and material wel- 
fare of the nation; recognizes agriculture as the industry 
of the state, and declares against the encroachments of 
corporations on the rights of the farmers; is uncompromis- 
ingly in favor of the American system of protection: favors 
liberal pensions to veteran soldiers who have been honor- 
ably discnarged: declares sympathy with all movements 
in favor of temperance; demands the careful guarding of 
the public school lands, and indorses the submission by 
the Constitutional Convention of a prohibitory amendment 
to the Constitution. The Convention indorsed Chicogo 
as the place for the World’s Fair. 


....The Central Labor Union, at a meeting in Clarendon 
Hall, in this city on Sunday, decided to take independent 
political action this year, and adopted a platform which 
contained the following declaration: 


“Qur object in entering a political campaign this year is to 
place reliable men in nomination for legislative offices who will 
honestly endeavor to secure the enactment of the following 
measures: Kailct reform—repeal of the obnoxious clauses of the 
campaign laws; in favor of eight hours to constitute a work day; 
discontinuance of the contract-labor system on public works; 
abolition of contract-prison labor; the enactment of such laws 
as will render the statutes on inspection of factories more effi- 
cient; the placing under state control of all means of transpor- 
tatio : and communication—namely, railroads, canals, and tel- 
egraphy. We, therefore, cal] upon all citizens to organize in 
their different Assembly districts, and to elect delegates toa 
convention to be held in Clarendon Hall the fourth Monday in 





September on a basis of one delegate for every 200 votes cast for 
our candidate [Henry George] in 1886.” 

At the meeting of the Central Labor Federation in Military 
Hall, the action of the Central Labor Union was strongly 
condemned, and resolutions were passed tothat effect. 


....Acting upon a communication from Governor Water- 
man, of California, Attorney-General Johnson has ad- 
dressed a letter to District Attorney White, at Stockton, 
Cal., in which he says that in view of the fact that there is 
no evidence to implicate Justice Field in the shooting of 
Judge Terry, public justice demands that the charge 
agaipst him be dismissed. Governor Waterman’s letter 
was as follows: 

“The arrest of Hon. Stephen J. Field, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the unsupported oath of a woman 
who, on the very day the oath was taken and often before, 
threatened his life, will be a burning disgrace to the state unless 
disavowed. I therefore urge upon you the propriety of at once 
instructing the District Attorney of San Joaquin County to dis- 
miss the unwarranted proceedings against him. The question 
of jurisdiction of the State courts in the case of Deputy United 
States Marshal Nagle is one for argument; the unprecedented 
indignity on Justice Field does not admit of argument.” 


...-The Acting Secretary of the Navy last week opened 
proposals for constructing five steel crusiers, three of them 
to be of about 2,000 tons and two of 3,000 tons displacement. 
The Bath Iron Works, of Maine, proposed to build the three 
2,000-ton vessels for $780,000, but with the addition of six 
months to the advertised time (two years); Cramp & Son, 
of Philadelphia, proposed to build the same vessels at 
$675,000 each, and the two 3,000-ton vessels at $1,225,000 
each. The bidding was a disappointment to the naval 
officers. As the appropriation is limited by the act of Con- 
gress to $700,000 each in the case of the 2,000-ton vessels and 
$1,100,000 for each of the 3,000-ton vessels, of course none of 
the bids can be accepted. The next move will be to re-ad- 
vertise, but not much confidence is felt in the result. 


-...Over fifty thousand soldiers attended the opening of 
the meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic in Detroit 
this week. The city was more elaborately decorated than at 
any time in its history,scarcely a building in the business or 
residence part being left untrimmed. It seemed certain 
that General Alger would be elected Commander-in-Chief, 
and Washington chosen for the next place of meeting. 
Commissioner Tanner attracted as much attention and 
curiosity as General Sherman bimself. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Word was received here on Saturday that the war in 
Hayti is ended. The Navy Department at Washington re- 
ceived a cable dispatch from Admiral Gherardi at Port au 
Prince, stating that Légitime had accepted terms of sur- 
render and embarked on board of a French vessel for a des- 
tination unknown; that Hippolyte had entered the city; 
that he (Admiral Gherard)) is fearful of riots, and suggests 
that it is most important that the United States Minister 
should be at bis post at once; that in the iuterior the Brit- 
ish and French forces have agreed to act together with Ad- 
mural Gherardi for the protection of all concerned. Later 
dispatches assert that the massacres have not taken place 
and that life and property appear to be secure. The 
‘United States steamship “Galena,” has, however, sailed 
for the island. The following cablegram from the United 
States Consul at Santiago de Cuba was received last Mon- 
day: 

‘* Gherardi at Port au Prince orders me to cable that Hippo- 

lyte’s forces, 7,000 men, quietly occupied the town on the 28d. 
Minister of War of northern forces assures me he will permit no 
rioting or destruction of property. The French corvette sails at 
noon for Santiago de Cuba with Légitime, his principal follew- 
ers and numbers of refugees. The city continues quiet. Hip- 
polyte, Provisional President, enters to-day.” 
Mr. Douglass, the United States Minister to Hayti, called 
upon Acting Secretary Wharton at the State Department 
Monday to discuss the Haytian situation. He announced 
his readiness to leave here for his post, but Mr. Wharton 
stated that the Department was not yet ready to send him. 
As already stated, the difficulty appears to be that until a 
stable government is restored in Hayti the Department 
cannot accredit its representative. 


....By avote of 103 to 61 the House of Commons last 
night adopted the Irish law charges after a protracted Par- 
nellite attack upcn the Coercion Law. Mr. Smith an- 
nounced that the sittings would be extended in order to 
complete the votes of supply. Mr. Gourley asked the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs if it was true that a 
United States cutter had seized the British sealers ** Path- 
finder” and “Minnie” in Behring Sea, and that other 
Dominion vessels engaged in the seal fisheries had been 
boarded and searched, and whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended prior to recess to state what measures were 
being adopted, and what diplomatic progress was being 
made for the purpose of arranging mutually with the 
United States and the Dominion a system of regulations 


unaer which seizures might in future be avoided in Alas- 
kan waters vver which Americans claimed exclusive juris- 
diction. Sir James Fergusson stated that her Majesty’s 
Government were in communication with the Unitea States 
Government on the subject. 


..--The Boulangists held a stormy meeting in Paris on 
Sunday to discuss the selection of candidates for the com- 
ing general election. M. Laguerre declared that, altho he 
was a personal friend of General Boulanger, he was not 
prepared to follow Boulanger blindly. His paramount 
desire was to witness the triumph of the ideas which Bou- 


langer represented. The meeting dispersed ir disorder. 
No candidates were chosen. It is reported that, at the 
urgent request of triends, Genera! Boulanger will return to 
Paris tostand trial before tue electiuns. 


.»+»Mrs, Maybrick, who was condemned recently in 
Liverpool to be hanwed on Monday last for poisoning her 
husband, has had ner sentence commuted to imprisonment 
for life. ‘I'ne decision was based upon the conflict of medi+ 
cal testimony as to whether or not the poison found in 
Maybrick’s stomach was sufficient to produce death, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL NORTH AND SOUTH. 


lr our first ten pages do not afford this week the 
usuul variety of subjects, they are yet very interesting 
reading. They do not discuss education generally, but 
that most important part of the subject which has to 
do with our free public schools, We do not provide in 
these ten pages any adequate discussion of a subject so 
enormous and so diversified—that would be impossible; 
but we do give a hint of how many are the questions in- 
volved, and how serious are the duties and the difficul- 
culties. Our public school system is not a completed and 
adjusted machine that will go of itself; it is unfinished, 
and much study will have to be given to its perfection 
and application. 

In no state has the public school received more atten- 
tion and care than in Massachusetts, and we are pleased 
to have so hopeful a view of its results. The Secretary 
of the Board of Education of that state recognizes im- 
perfections and dangers, but he tells us that a system 
must be judged by its fruits; and judged by its fruits, 
our public school system stands very high. We believe 
him, but we also believe that in no other nation has the 
public school had so much to helpit. If an intelligent, 
self-reliant, enterprising body of citizens have come out 
of the public schools of Massachusetts, they have been 
educated, not only in those schools, but in an atmos- 
phere of political freedom and religious independence 
and faith,such as no other country in the world can sup- 
ply. The dangers to our public schools and their defi- 
ciencies, Mr. Dickinson also suggests. 

We have not answers enough to our questions about a 
freo higher education to base full comment upon. It 
will be noticed that the Head Master of the Boston Latin 
School, whiie deprecating aid which will cheapen edu- 
cation, yet would have tke in-truction free in schools 
fitting for college; and we donot see but this would 
carry with it free tuition, and nothing more, in colleges 
and technical schools. 

When we come to the discussion of education in the 





South, the flagging interest is immediately revived. On 
that subject there is no listlessness or indefiniteness. 
The chief question is seen, evea more clearly than we 
expected, to be whether aid should be given from the 
National Treasury to the public schools of the South. 
The weight of opinion is strorgly in favor of such aid. 
There is no doubt that the South has made wonderful 
progress in its free schools during the past twenty years, 
but it is utterly umpossible for the South of this genera- 
tion to educate its children. This is the cold fact, and 
this fact re quires that insome way help should be given. 
No man knows beiter than Dr. Curry, Secretary of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, who has traveled over the 
whole South year after year, addressing every Southern 
legislature on the subject, and studying the matter with 
the utmost care. We know of no other man in the 
South whose opportunities for judgment are equal to 
his. He is a Southerner, a Democrat,a Virginian, a 
scholar, and a Christian; and he says, as the result of 
his long study —and he puts it in italics: 


**It is impossible for the Southern States, on present 
values of property, by any rate of taxes short of confisca- 
tion, to furnish free instruction to both white and black 
youth.” 

When we add to this impossibility the fact that, by 
the Jast census, there were six million children in the 
South that did not attend school, that sixty per cent. of 
the Negro children attended no school, and that there 
were two million voters who could not read, then the 
significance of this financial inability to provide educa- 
tion becomes alarming. 

Then let one read Dr. Mayo’s article. He has, under 
Unitarian direction, devoted years to travel in the 
South, endeavoring to develop an interest in education, 
especially of the whites. He has been on the best of 
terms with the leading and controlling people in the 
Svuth. He knows the ability of the South and what are 
the views of the best citizens. He says that the present 
generation of the South cannot educate a larger per 
cent, of the population than they do now,yiving less than 
four months of school, with cheap teachers and almost 
no heips of instruction in two-thirds of the states. Even 
Texas, the most favored state, has but three thousand 
school- houses for eight thousand country schools. The 
fifteen million dollars raised by taxation in the South for 
public schools represents, says Dr. Mayo, a greater sac- 
rifice to education than any other part of the Union can 
show; and yet, he adds, 

“The condition is by no meahs what it is describéd by 

several classes; the speculative investing people who de-ire 
to bring Northern emigration southward; the boastful 
local crowd that alway: magnifies home conditions; and 
the large number of Northern metropolitan journals who, 
for various reasons, within the past few yeais have tlooded 
the North with accounts of Southern education thoroughly 
unreliable.” 
Professor Salisbury, who knows the condition of 
Southern education very thoroughly, confirms Dr. 
Mayo’s statements; and, while appreciating what the 
South in its poverty has done, yet indicates the pitiful 
condition of the schools as seen in the absence of school 
buildings, for which no provision is made, except in 
towns, and the fact that Georgia gives for public schools 
less than one-fifth as much per capita as Wisconsin. 

The argument against national aid to public education 
is given by Mr. Edward P. Clark, who has much to an- 
swer for as the inventor of the nickname for the Blair 
Bill, which he first called a bill for the promotion cf 
mendicancy. Mr. Clark gives three arguments against 
national aid. The first is that it is unconstitutional. 
But the Senate has repeatedly expressed a contrary 
opinion. The second is that it would check the local 
interest in education, and promote mendicancy. But 
mendicancy is not promoted in Massachusetts when 
the state supplements city and village taxation by giv- 
ing aid on condition of raising a certain amount by tax- 
ation. Education will never produce mendicancy, un- 
less most stupidly offered. His third argument is that 
federal aid would be class legislation. We can see nu 
reason in such a statement. We cannot imagine what 
it is based on. If any one sees any reason in it, let him 
read Mr. Cable’s article. We fully believe that the 
nation owes it to the states which inherit the ignorant 
white and black masses of slavery to aid in their educa- 
tion. Senator Blair deserves the thanks of the people 
for his strenuous perseverarce in this matter, and what- 
ever objection to it there is in the South comes chiefly 
from those who would prefer to perpetuate a class of 
ignorant serfs. There is 9 very serious opposition in the 
South to public schools for all. 

The remaining question of morals and religion in the 
public schools settles down to the one question whether 
Roman Catholic schools should receive state aid; that 18, 
we have here a reversion of a hundred years to the prop- 
osition that there shall be no uniform system of public 
schools, but that the schools shall be parceled out among 
the religious sects. It is really amazing that a class of 
our fellow-citizens should make this proposal, but luck- 
ily none do it but the Catholics and not all of them. 
What they want Bishop Keane tells in the most persua- 
sive way. But neither Protestants nor Catholic laymen 
will allow this demand. Our putlic schools are full of 
Catholic children whose parents may send them to a pa- 
rochial infant school, but when they get larger send 





——— 
them to the best school they can, which is sure to he the 
public school. We do not anticipate any gtowing difficult 
on this subject, which such Catholic countries as Yrenia 
and Italy have settled just as we have. 
We are sure that our readers will agree with us that 
we have opened before them this week a series of ques. 
tions that deserve very thorough and prolonged 
Neither State nor Church can live without the school, 
or, if they can, they become ignorant, superstitions 
tyrannical, and a curse to the community, ; 





THE ISSUE IN VIRGINIA. 


THE two parties in Virginia have named their candi. 
dates and set forth their principles, and the Voters—per. 
haps we should say the victims—must choose between 
them. It is a case in which some excuse might be found 
for ‘‘ taking tothe woods”; and yet a careful examing. 
tion will reveal, perhaps, more reasons for taking part 
in the issue and choosing the lesser of two evils, 

Between the two “‘ machines” there is little to chooge, 
Mahoneism has been characterized as reliance on “ force, 
fraud, finance.” Tbe weapons of Bourbonism are of about 
the same pattern. The two ‘‘machines” are well matched 
in character; and if nothing else were involved we could 
be well satisfied to see them smash and destroy each 
other. 

Between the “ principles” enunciated by the two par. 
ties it is hard to choose. One platform is about as bad 
as the other; and the worst points are those on which 
they agree. Both demand unlimited coinage of silver, 
Just why such a heresy as this should be espoused with 
such enthusiasm by both parties in the Old Dominion, 
which is not one of the great silver-producing states, we 
cannot imagine, except it be the result of the demorali- 
zation of financial ideas which re-adjustment or repudia- 
tion bas brought about. Both platforms also asK for the 
abolition of internal revenue taxes on tobacco and fruit 
brandy. These taxes are not onerous taxes, and they 
ought not to be repealed, at least not until some attempt 
has first been made to fulfill the promise of the Chicago 
Republican Platform in a modesate and equitable revig- 
ion of the tariff. Virginia is, of course, specially inter. 
ested in this question, as she is a large producer of both 
commodities. As free silver coinage must degrade our 
monetary standard, so the attempt to encourage the 
production of whisky and tobacco must degrade the 
standard of industry and commerce, 

Both platforms are unsound on the debt question, The 
only honest thing for Virginia to do is to pay her obliga. 
tions dollar for dollar, Neither party proposes todo 
this. The Democrats deprecate any re-opening of the 
debt question, and “ look to its solution upon - 
of adjustment” already adopted. The Mahone Com 
tion proposes to settle the whole question ‘‘ upon tems 
that will not add to the annual burdens of the people,” 
nor impoverish the administration, the charities, orthe 
public schools of the state. Perhaps some economymay 
be possible in the administration of the state, but it is 
impossible to meet the obligations of Virginia in any 
such way. The only way to solve the debt question isto 
pay the debt, and the only way to pay the debt is toadd 
to the ‘‘annual burdens of the people.” 

If the platforms are almost identical in their bad fea 
tures, they are singularly alike in their good features. 
Both praise the public-school system, and both ask for 
generous appropristions from the National Treasury, a 
proposed by the Blair Bill. Both profess the utmost 
anxiety to sustain and develop the agricultural interests 
of the state, and to protect its oyster industry, and both 
declare for the principle of protection. How can an 
issue be made between platforms which set forth sub 
stantially the same principles ? 

The real issue is not definitely in the platforms. Itis 
the race issue. On that issue our sympathies are eD- 
tirely with the Mahone party and against the Bourbons. 
The Jatter have already raised the ** wolf” cry of “ Ne- 
gro domination.” The speeches at the Democratic 
Convention were full of it. Mr. P. W. McKinney, its 
candidate for Governor, said he would not care for suc 
cess at the expense of Southern sentiment on the race 
question. Mr. O’Ferrall, one of his rivals for the nom 
ination, said: ‘* God never intended that the Caucasiaa 
should be dominated by the Ethiopian.” Lieutenant 
Governor Massey contended that no more money should 
be used for educating the Negroes than is contributed by 
their own race. The candidate for Attorney-General, 
Taylor Scott, denounced the Republican Party, and 
warned the people that it ** would apply the torch ” to 
their homes. On the heels of these incendiary speeches 
came the platform with this sentence: 

‘* We oppose the Republican Party as the stirrer UP of 
strife between the races, as the false friend of the colored 
race and the enemy of the white race.” 

Here is the real issue. The Bourbons are not willing 
that the Negroes should vote unless they vote for those 
who would forever deprive them of their political right. 
They denounce the Republican Party because it stands 
for free suffrage and equal political rigbts as 4 “ false 
friend” of the blacks and ‘an enemy” of the whites 
They are willing to allow the Negro to live and wor 
and pay taxes; but they are not willing that he sb 
exercise the rights which the Constitution of the United 
States expressly guarantees him. This is 4 
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and it is an issue of moment. It 1s of such impor- 
tance that it would fully justify honest voters in putting 
such a map as Mahone in the Governor's chair. His 
proposes to stand by the Negro and see that he 
his rights. Its platform demands ‘the security of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for ali dwellers 
in the Old Dominion, and that all shall be allowed to 
exercise their political, civil and religious relations in 
accordance with the highest civilization of the age.” 
On this point the two pirties are wide apart. On this 
int one of them is on the right side and the other on 
the wrong side. Much as we dislike Mahone and his 
‘tical methods, much as we find to denounce in the 
platform of his Convention, we believe that the best in- 
terests present and future of the people of the Old Do- 
minion are involved in the triumph of his ticket. 


THE QUADRI-CENTENNIAL FAIR. 








two of the Mayor’s committees met in this city last 
week to organize for prosecuting the work for the 
World’s Fair. The Finance Committee listened to a 
scheme for the raising of fifteen million dollars intro- 
doced by Mr. Seligman. We do not need to discuss the 
scheme in detail, as it has not yet been determined upon, 
and is to be considered, with many other schemes, hy 
the executive committee of the Committee on Finance; 
but we may say that it embraces the plan already ad- 
yanced of issuing bonds that may be subscribed for by 
the people at large. The bonds would range from ten 
dollars up to one hundred dollars and might be sub- 
seribed for to any amount. Some such scheme as this 
will, doubtless, be carried out, which will give alla 
chance'to bear the burdens or share in the profits of the 

great Fair. With such management as the personnel 
of the Finance Committee insures, the purchasers of 
bonds may confidently look for a profit. 

The Committee on Site, which met two days after the 
other committee, did not proceed as equably in its delib- 
erations; there seemed to be different factions at work, 
and it now appears that the site will be the bone of con- 
tention. Tie committee, however, made an excellent 
choice of chairman in Mr. Charles A. Dana, who, we 
feel sure, will do all that in him lies to prevent a selec- 
tion of site in the interest of any party or faction or 
money interest. It will be remembered that the pro- 

posed exhibition of 1883 was not carried through because 
of the failure to agree upon acsite. It is of the utmost 
importance that the present committee select its site by 
general agreement. The motion to rule out Central 
Park was wisely voted down. There is no reason why 
Central Park as a site for the Fair should not at least be 
considered. There are very many things to be said in 
favor of that location. We cannot see how the Park 
would be permanently injured if chosen as-the site fur 
the Fair. Mr. Astor wisely pointed out that public lands 
wist be chosen and that nothing must be paid to any 

iMividual or corporation for the rental of land. If the 

cmmittee shall agree with Mr. Astor then it will be 
necessary of course to select some one of our public 
parks, and the choice may fall to Central Park. 

While the plans that are now before these committees 
ateof great importance, they are not of exclusive or 
even of chief importance. There is no doubt but that 
money can be raised: how it shall be raised is a matter 
of comparatively little moment. There isno doubt that 
there are a number of suitable sites within or just out- 
sideof our city limits: it is a matter of comparatively 
little moment which one is chosen. Greater than these 
in importance are matters connected with the purpose of 
the Exhibition itself. 1s the World’s Fair merely to in- 
dicate the present prosperity of this country and of such 
other countries as are here represented, or is it to illus- 
trate the results of the event which it commemorates? 
A letter was laid before the executive committee of 
the Committee on Finance last week from Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, in which a plan for the exhibition 
was laid down, which, if carried out, would make the 
World’s Fair of 1892 ideal in all respects. He shows 
conclusively that there must be some underlying pur- 
pose in the exhibition. He is a man of experience in 
World’; fairs, At Philadelphia and at Atlanta he wasa 
moving eyirit; he shows in his letter on what basis the 
so-called Coton Expsition at Atlanta was made great, 
and he says, in regard to the exhibition of 1892: “* Ought 
hot the motive of such an exhibition to be the progress 
inbuman welfare in twr hundred years, through the 
application of science and s=vention to the pursuits of 
peace?” We say decidedly, Yes. We have already out- 
lined in these columns how this coule he done, and we 
are gratified to find that Mr. Atkinson foliv.< oyt pre- 
cisely the lines indicated by us. 

The progress of the world in all arts, sciences a4 jn- 
dustries should be historically illustrated. Let us see 
what the implements were four bundred years ago, thioe 
hundred years ago, two hundred years ago, one hundret. 
years ago, andthen behold what they are to-day. We 
Cannot lay too great stress upon the importance of per- 
feoting large plans if we are to have a great fair. It is 
Senerally conceded that the American exhibit at the pres- 
eat French Exp sition isafailure. Why? Not because Mr. 
Edison has not made the most perfect electrical display 
ever seen in the world, nor because the Messrs. Tiffany 

ve not shown the perfection of art in gold and silver 





work, nor because other Americans have not shown 
rare excellence and taste in their exhibits; but because, 
asa whole, there is no homogeneity in the American 
exhibit. If we would avoid such failure for the Fair of 
1892,we have but to build the plans upon the broad basis 
of a definite purpose to illustrate what we commemorate. 


> 
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SUNDAY BASE-BALL GAMES. 


THE managers of base-ball games in this city and 
Brooklyn, and in the suburbs adjacent thereto, are not 
content with the profits accruing from such games on 
six days of the week, but wish to supplement these prof- 
its by games onthe Sabbath Day. They claim that such 
games are not unlawful on Sunday, if they do not inter- 
fere with public worship on that day, and do not disturb 
the general order and quietude of the day. The author- 
ities in this city and Brooklyn, and in the vicinity there- 
of, we are sorry to say, seem so have conceded the legal 
correctness of this view, and hence, have done little or 
nothing to suppress this nuisance on the Sabbath Day. 

Section 265 of the Penal Code of this State, under 
Chap. I., entitled ‘‘Crimes against Religious Liberty 
and Conscience,” provides as follows: 








“All shooting, hunting, fishing, pla:ing, horse-racing, 
gaming, or other public sports, exercises, pastimes or 
shows, upon the first day of the week, and all noise dis- 
turbing the peace of the day, are prohibited.” 

Here is the law in black and white. Six things are 
specifically mentioned as being ‘ prohibited”; and of 
these *‘ playing” is one. ‘All” playing is prohibited. 
To these things are added “ other public sports,” etc.; 
and then ‘all noise disturbing the peace of the day ” is 
added. There can be no question whether the playing 
of a game of base-ball on Sunday comes within the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘all playing.” Such playing, 
certainly, is not ‘‘ a work of necessity or mercy ” within 
the meaning of this phrase as used in the Chapter, and 
hence is not entitled to the ¢xception made in regard to 
such ‘*a work.” The conclusion, as a question of law, 
is that the legislature of this state, intending tu regulate 
**the tirst day of the week” as a rest day, and make it 
such a day in point of fact, meant to forbid base-ball 
playing on that day anywhere within the limits of the 
state. This is plainly the meaning of the statute; and 
to construe it otherwise would be a perversion of its 
language. 

Section 269 of the Penal Code, as amended by the Act 
of June 6tb, 1887, consequently makes base-ball playing 
on Sunday a misdemeanor in violation of section 265, 
and provides that all persons engaged in the commission 
of the offense sball be punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or by both, in the discretion of the court. There 
is hence law enough to put a stop to Sunday base-vall 
playing anywhere in the state. Alithat is needed is for 
the authorities toenforce the law which they are sworn 
to support. There are no decisions of courts in this 
state which contradict these views, and there could be 
none without at the same time contradicting the plain 
letter of the law itself. 

Ex-Judge Noah Davis, the well-known jurist, was 
recently consulted by the Secretary of the Sunday Ob- 
servance Association of Kings County, as to the ques- 
tion whether Sunday ball-playing is allowable in this 
state under any circumstances; and in a letter addressed 
to the Secretary, which has been published, he answered 
this question in the negative, citing and construing the 
statute in support of the answer. He is high authority 
on the point. 

It is quite true that the laws of this state do not 
undertake to regulate ‘‘ the first day of the week,” con- 
sidered simply as a religious day. They do not enforce 
any form of worship, or compel anybody to attend 
church on Sunday. They leave this whole matter, as 
they should, to the private conscience of each individ- 
ual. These laws, however, do, for reasons of good pub- 
lic policy, undertake to make this day a rest day, and 
also to protect against any disturbance those who ob- 
serve it asa religious day. And in pursuance of this 
policy they forbid certain things to be done on this day; 
and, among the things prohibited, as we have shown 
above, is Sunday base-ball playing. 

The base-ball associations that hire ball-players for 
the season,and make a business of ball playing for profit, 
with the single exception, we believe, of the National 
League, vare nothing about the Sabbath as a sacred day 
or arest day. Their one idea is to make money, and the 
more games played the more money they will make. They 
would be glad to work their ball-players on Sundays just 
as they do on other days. This method of increasing 
their profits is a nuisance and annoyance to good citizens 
and is adapted to demoralize the community. The 
proper course to pursue is sternly to enforce the law. 
Any citizen has a right to make complaint before the 
proper tribunal against those engaged in ball-playing on 
Sunday, and put to test the question whether these 
games are lawful on Sunday. We have no doubt as to 
what the result would be upon an earnest and vigorous 
‘ffort to enforce the law. 
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tT is a noticeable fact that Jucge Bookstaver, Judge 
Moe}ll, Sheriff Fiack and Messrs. Wright and Meeks, all 





of Yhom had something to do with the Flack divorce, are 
just ‘ow practicing the game of patient silence. Thry 





SbOW 40 anxiety to get up an unhealthy agitation on the 
subjeci 








POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


57. IN considering the ethical question involved in 
support of the license system it should be remembered 
that the drink evilis not something new which the S:ate 
proposes to establish. It has always existed. It has 
not been a century since intoxicating beverages were 
freely indulged in by all classes of society and it was 
not thought wrong by ministers and devout church- 
members to drink, with moderation of course, gin and 
rum and brandy, as well as wine and cider and ale. It 
was not then considered immoral to make, buy, sell, 
or drink intoxicants. The moral standard has been 
raised since. The license system does not, therefore, 
propose to establish the liquor traffic as anew business; 
but to apply restrictions to it as an old business, 

58. The distinction is animportant one. Tbe evil is an 
old one and widespread. It is as old as the country, and 
long ago established itself in every community without 
protest. Now protests are everywhere being raised 
against it. In some cases these protests have been strong 
enough to secure its banishment; in other cases it still 
exists, surrounded with more or less restrictive enact- 
ments. On the principle that it is never wrong to do 
right, however small the result may be, it cannot be 
wrong to use the license system to prevent an increase 
of saloons and to mitigate, however slightly, the char- 
acter of those already in existence, where the traffic 
cannot at present be entirely suppressed. In such a case 
the system is used, not to create but to suppress saloons; 
nut to develop but to restrict the evil. 


Cditorial Votes. 


EveErY Christian, and especially every minister of the 
Gospel, should commit to memory the first eighteen verses 
of the Gospel of John, and then he should meditate upon 
the contents thereot until he thoroughly apprehends them, 
and makes them living realities in his own thoughts Such 
a course will greatly aid him in forming correct ideas of 
that adorable Personality whom Paul cails “our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ The evangelist, in these verses, gives a 
description of the personal and divine Word, that was “in 
the beginning,’ that was “with God,” that ‘‘was God,” 
by whom “‘all things were made,” without whom “ was 
pot anything made that was made,’ and in whom “ was 
life,’ which life is “‘the light of men.’”’ To this Word he 
assigns personality and divinity in the most positive man- 
ner. Having declared that this personal and divine Word 
“came to his own, and his own received him not,” the 
evangelist then identifies this Word with the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth by the followinz statement: 








“ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 

beheld his glory. the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), 
full of grace and truth.” 
Tbe plain meaning of this language is that the personal 
and divine W«rd that, existed ‘*in the beginning.” and that 
created all things, became incurnate in the human nature 
of the man Christ Jesus, who, considered as human, was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and as thus incarnated, also 
dwelt among mep and was seen and heard bythem. This 
Word, as incarnated, was the Revealer of the invisible 
God. Such are the aug. st and wonderful conceptions with 
which John opens his Gospel, and under the guidance of 
which he proceeds to giveasketch of the earthly life of 
Christ. Matthew, in his Gospe!, traces Christ back to 
Abraham as the promised seed, in whom all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed. Luke carries the sacred ped- 
igree of Christ back to Adam. John, however, without 
giving any earthly genealogy of Christ, antedates both in 
tracing him back to the personal and divine Word that 
was ‘inthe beginning,’ that was “ with God,’ and that 
“was God.” Tnis Word incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth, 
and thus ‘made flesh,” appearing among men, 
dwelling with men, and in this state revealing God to 
man, is the Jesus Christ of whom Jobn was thinking 
when he wrote his Gospel. Augustine, who was a 
devout believer in Jesus Christ, says that the eigh- 
teen verses which constitute the introduetion of John’s 
Gospel! *‘ ought to be written in letters of gold, and bung 
upin all the churches.” Dr. Puilip Schaff says of these 
verses: 

“In the whole range of literature, ancient and modern, there 

is no passage or chapter that will at all compare with this pro- 
log. It is not poetic in form—yet like the account of the crea- 
tion in Genesis, to which it forms the New Testament pendant. 
it rises, by its calm dignity, simplicity and grandeur, to more 
than poetic beauty.” 
Yes, reader, study this prolog, and do so analytically 
and carefully, until you get the wonderful contents thereof 
fully into your mind’s eye; and then you will have before 
you that undivided and mjsterious Personality presented 
in the Gospel narrative, on whose nature and work depend 
all the hopes of this lost race. Such a study will prepare 
you to read the story of Christ’s life, and appreciate the 
doctrines which have theircenter in him. 

The Michigan Catholic thinks that John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
heart was not in his Plymouth poem. But it is pleased 
that he was chosen; for 

* Not in all Massachusetts, not in ail New England, could there 
be found a man claiming a ‘ Pilgrim’ for an ancestor, who could 
be relied upon to make a poem fit for the occasion. A Catholic 
had to be chosen, and an Irish Catholio at that!” 

The paper then drops into history: 

“ If a man went to the Pilgrims’ church, he was taught to be- 
lieve that God had marked out some men to be dammed, sent to 
Hell for all eternity, while others not as gocd as they were 
marked out to goto Heaven. To utter the least doubt ot this was 
to deserve the brand, the knife, the Jash, or the hangman's rope. 
The children of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ have grown away from 
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all this. They have become Unitarians, Universalists, Ingersoll- 
ists—anythingists, everythingists, nothingists. 

“The man who would now attempt to enforce the doctrines 
and practices of the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ would be tarred and 
feathered, sent to the penitentiary, or committed to the insane 
asylum.” 


Indeed ! 


WE are greatly surprised at the character of the criti- 
cisms which Dr. Atwood publishes in The Christian Lead- 
er and The Universalist concerning our table of Church 
Statistics. He complains that we credited the Universal- 
ists with only 721 churches and 38,780 members. But these 
are the figures which ‘‘The Universalist Register,” issued by 
the Universalist Publishing House, gives. We know of no 
other denominational authority for the Universalists. If 
these figures are incorrect Dr. Atwood should make his 
protest to the edito: of that book. He says: 


“If the compiler had taken note of the number of families re- 
ported in the “Register” he would have found 41,474. Such a dis- 
parity between the number of families and the number of mem- 
bers, would have suggested to him the inadequacy of the figures 
38,780, to give a correct account of the forces of the Universalist 
denomination in the United States. We report 971 parishes in 
1889, allowing the average of 100, which the statistics of other 
Churches require, would call for 97,100." 

But what have we to do with the number of ‘families’ re- 
ported » We give three items: Ministers, churches, com- 
municants. We have nothing to do with the *‘forces of the 
Universalist denomination”’ except as they are included in 
these items. The rule which our critic applies in order to 
produce the figures 97,100 is no rule at all. It is no better 
than the method which Catholics apply 1n estimating their 
“population,” which he characterizes as guess-work. We 
did wot choose to hazard a guess as to what the ‘“ Univer- 
salist forces’? might be, but we took the word of the official 
** Register” as to what the Universalist membership really 
is. Dr. Atwood’s misconstructioa of the use of the word 
‘family’ in our statistical summary really surprises us. 

“Some of THe INDEPENDENT’s tables are not intelligible. 

There is a‘ General Summary by Families,’ in which it is not 
apparent that families are taken account of atall. Churches, 
communicants, ministers: are the only classes tabulated. An- 
other table gives the "Standing According to Numbers,’ first by 
families, then by denominations. But in the first section of the 
table only seven denominations are dealt with, and it is not ap- 
parent how the enumeration is * by families.’ 
His misappreheosion is a curious one. If he had even 
looked at the full presentation we gave, first in denomina 
tional groups or families; secondly, in a general summary 
of totals for each denominational family, he could not pos- 
sibly have been misled. l'or example, under the table de- 
voted to the thirteen members of the Baptist group, we 
say: “The Baptists form a very large family.’’ We have 
used this designation every year since we began the publi- 
cation of our tables and nobody has ever binted that it was 
‘*not intelligible’ until the word caught the eye of Dr. At- 
wood. 


THE disclosures in connection with the Flack divorce 
case emphasize the necessity for a change in the divorce 
laws of this state, at least in one respect. The Court of 
Appeals of this state, iathe case of Van Vuorhis v. Brint- 
nau, a few years since, held that a defendant against 
whom a decree of absolute divorce in this state had been 
obtained, and who had been forbidden by the court grant- 
ing the divorce to marry again during the lifetime of the 
other party, might marry again in another state if the law 
there permitted him or her to do so, and that such remar- 
riage followed by a return to this state, even for the pur- 
pose of permanent residence, must in this state be held 
lawful, and would not expose the party to a prosecution 
for bigamy. The offense at most would only be a contempt 
of the court granting the divorce decree. The Court of 
Appeals thus construed the divorce laws of this state as 
then existing, at the same time suggesting that if any 
change were made, it must be by the action of the legisla- 
ture. The practical effect has been that the prohibition 
against remarriage amounts to nothing in respect to the 
party to whom it applies. Such partv,as he or she can 
easily do, has only to go into another state and there con- 
tract alawful marriage, and may then return to and live in 
this state without any penal liability for such marriage. 
The remedy for this anomalous condition of things is the 
passage of a law by the legislature of this state, making 
such remarriage in another state a criminal offense, and 
providing for the punishment of the guilty party upon his 
or her return to this state, just as is dope when a man goes 
outside of the state for the purpose of fighting a duel, and 
then afterward returns. Such a law is greatly needed to 
prevent fraudulent and collusive divorces in this state. 





WE have received ene or two belated replies to our ques- 
tions relating to the site and control of the World’s Fair of 
1892. Robert Lowry, the Governor of Mississippi, who has 
recently commended himself to the country by forcing the 
arrest and trial of John L. Sullivan, writes: 

In response to your late tavor, it would seem that Wasbing- 
ton, the Capital of the nation, would be the most suitable and 
acceptable city for the contemplated celebration of the discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

John Newton, President of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pauy, thinks that ‘‘the Government should have some 
official connection with the Celebration and Exposition— 
otherwise the affair would be an anomaly,” and that “ New 
York should be the city.” As we have received a number 
of replies since we published the original symposium of 
views, it may be worth while to modify our first summary 
by including the latest opinions. Of the 58 Cabinet Officers, 
Governors, Congressmen and others, whose replies we first 
published, 44 declared in favor of the World’s Fair being 
placed under Government control and 8 against it, and 27 
favored Washington, 20 New York, and 6 Chicago as the 
site of the Fair, the others not replying to this part of the 
inquiry, Of the 12 wao have since replied 6 favor Govern- 
ment control, 3 oppose it, and 3 do not answer; 4 favor Ne w 
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York, 4 Chicago, 2 Washington, 1 Washington or Chicago, 
and 1 does not answer. Out of a total of 70 answers, 50 
tavor Government control and 11 oppose it; 29 or 30 favor 
Washington, 24 New York, and 10 or 11 Chicago. These 
answers seem to us a fair indication of how the officials of 
the country regard the questions of control and site, and 
indirectly they seem to indicate the stand Coneress is likely 
to take in the matter. It remains for us, who regard New 
York asthe most preferable site for the Fair, so to perfect 
the plans for it as to commend this city to the née tion before 
the assembling of Congress. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S address at the dedication of the 
Soldiers’ Monument in Indiana was a model for a short ad- 
dress. It was simple, eloquent and in good taste. He dep- 
recated the idea that there is wastefulness in such monu- 
ments: 

* Does any one say there is wastefulness here? My country- 
men, $200,000 has never passed and will never pass from the 
Treasury of Indiana that will give a better return than the ex- 
penditure for the erection of this monument. I have witnessed 
these ceremonies and listened to these patriotic hymns—I read 
in the faces of the men who stood about me that lifting up of the 
soul, that kindling of patriotic fire that has made me realize 
that on such occasions the nation is laying deep and strong its 
future security. 

“This is a monument of Indiana to Indiana soldiers. But I 
beg you to remember that they were only soldiers of Indiana un- 
til the enlistment oath was taken; that from that hour until they 
came back to the generous state that had sent them forth they 
were soldiers of the Union. So that it seemed to me not inappro- 
priate that I should bring to you to-day the sympathy and cheer 
of the loyal people of all the states. No American citizen need 
avoid it or pass it with unsympathetic eyes, for, my countrymen, 
it does not commemorate a war of subjugation. There is not in 
the United States to-day a man who, if he realizes what has oc- 
curred since the War and has opened his soul to the sight of that 
which is to come, will not feel that it is good for all our people 
that victory crowned the cause which this monument commem- 
crates.” 

The President was very cordially greeted every where in his 
Western trip. 


CONGRESS, at its next session, will have po less than 
seventeen cases of contested elections to determine, the 
larger part of them coming from the Southern States. The 
testimony in these cases, now filed with the Clerk of the 
last House of Representatives, fills no less than two thou- 
sand printed pages. The contestants are for the most part 
Republicans, who claim that they were duly elected by the 
people, but have been cheated out of their legal rights by 
the trickery of the Democrats. We hope that the next 
Speaker of the House of Representatives will have the good 
sense to appoint an able committee on contested elections, 
to hear these cases in the first instance, and promptly re- 
port thereon to the House. They ought all to be disposed 
of as speedily as possible. It is a gross wrong to let such 
cases drag along until nearly the end of the session, before 
they are finally determined. If one is not legally entitled 
to the seat he occupies, and to which another is entitled, 
then he ought to be ousted at the earliest possible moment. 
The question ought not to be made onc of mere party poli- 
tics, but purely one of law and facts in the light of the 
evidence. Any other rule is a perversion of the power 
vested in each House of Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States. 


....The hue and cry against Postmaster Lewis for ap- 
pointing a Negro, who had passed an excellent competitive 
examination toa place in the registry department in the At 
lanta Post-office, is due, the Atlanta Constitution carefully 
explains, not tothe fact that a Negro was appointed to office 
—for that has been done by Democratic incumbents—but be- 
cause the Negro was put in a position necessitating associa- 
tion with a white woman. There is only a temporary par- 
tition, it complains, between the desk occupied by the 
Negro and that occupied by the lady. This seems a very 
small point, indeed. 1f the Negroisa decent man, and it 
is not said that he is not, the lady need not be so greatly 
disturbed; but the Constitution represents it asa principle 
which never can be surrendered. It would “rather lose the 
Presidency over and over, than to surrender” irs ‘‘convic- 
tions’’ on this point. This is simply childishness. There 
isno principle in it except caste prejudice. Itis utterly 
unworthy a full grown, sensible man. 


.... The assault on the gambling dens of Saratoga has 
begun at just the right place, at Saratoga, and in the Sara- 
toga Union. It requires some independent sense, not to 
say courage of conviction, for a Saratoga paper to begin 
the crusade which will, if successful, drive an immense 
amount of money out of the town But who knows how 
many quiet families are driven out by the reputation these 
gilded hells give tothe place? We do not believe that a 
wateriog-place can be really benefited by attracting vice; 
and if it could be financially benefited in that way, it still 
would not pay for the families or the residents. So we te)l 
our contemporary and the Christian and moral citizens of 
Saratoga that the obligation is on them, and they should 
not weary until they have shut upall these bold and flaunt- 
ing dens of vice. Saratoga has a reputation for the general 
good morals of her citizens and visitors, and ought to be 
able to do this easier than Long Branch. 


.... We expressed the hope that The Pilot, which has 
heretofore somewhat excused, if not lionized, the pugilist 
Sullivan, would now, on the occasion of his conviction, ex- 
press suitable approval. It does so, so far as this may help 
suppress prize fightirg; but it adds some serious words of 
abatement: 

“If Missiesippi were a state distinguished for rigid enforce 
meat of the laws against all crimes of violence, the severity 
this sentence might be explained; but as there are, perhaps 4S 
many unpunished murderers at large within its boundarie 45 
there were legal officials connected with the late trial, thissud- 
den spasm of virtue is, to say the least, remarkable.” 

We doubt not that he Pilot much under-estimues the 
aumber of unpunished murderers in Mississippi. 9 far as 


. . a 
we have observed it is a poor town of two or three thousand 
inhabitants that cannot boast one or two. 


....-The Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D. LL.D., of Greensboro 
Ala., edits-one page of the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Journal in the interests of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. This excellent, shrewd and kindly writer compli 
ments Tuk INDEPENDENT as “* that pragmatic paper whieh 
claims to belong to none, but tries to control al} denomi. 
nations, and which seems to think that nothing shoulq be 
allowed to exist in the Presbyterian Church, North or 
South, without its pragmatic sanction.” Thanks, awfully: 
it is true. We are very glad that this keen observer has 
discovered our desire and effort to overturn, so far ag We 
can do it with the agencies of light and beat, every poliey 
which appears to us unchristian. That is precisely oy, 
raison @étre. Give us your encouragement, Dr, Otts, as 
you are a good Christian. 


..-.-A correspondent of The Congregutionulist, Rives ay 
account of the transfer of a number of Congregationg 
Methodist churches in Louisiana to the Congregationg, 
ists, and their organization, as in Georgia, into a confer. 
ence, in this case taking a local name, the West Centra} 
Louisiana Conference. Here the color question came 
at the beginning in the application for membership of gp 
isolated colored church, which was admitted, altho it was 
agreed on both sides, so it was said, that it was best gene 
ally for the colors to keep separate. Then it was doy 
right and agreed wrong. Another Congregational Confy. 
ence in Southern Lousiana has one white church and, 
number of colored ones. We hope that Georgia will lean 
a lesson. 


.... The color makes a difference. An Atlanta, Ga, dis. 
patch tells how a Negro, Will May, coming home at eleyen 
o’clock at night, found a white young man with his wife 
The white man ran. pursued by the Negro, who shot and 
killed bim, tho he lived long enough to tell a neighbor how 
he was shot and to send a message to his mother, The 
dispatch ends: 

“The woman is in jail. The Negro escaped and has not been 

heard from since the murder.” 
If the woman had been white would she have been put ip 
jail? In Georgia do white men who shoot a seducer haye 
to run away to save their lives? We never heard of such q 
case. 


....Mr, Grady has reason to be very proud indeed of the 
public sentiment of his Atlanta. So far bas the crazy ex. 
citement gyne, raised by the appointment to a clerkship in 
the Post-office of a colored man who won the place ia the 
civil service examination, that it has become a busines 
boycott, which has compelled the retirement of the post- 
master, Gen. J K. Lewis, from the Atlanta Rubber (om- 
pany, of which he was president. A dispatch says that 
**General Lewis is deeply mortified by the drift of public 
sentiment against him.’’ He has no occasion to be matti- 
fied, only to be angry and stubborn. He must hold fim, 
and tbis silly fury will pass over. 


....At last, after a long and somewhat bluody stragle, 
aud one which has paralyzed trade, the Haytian war bs 
come to an end by the overthrow and escape of Legitime, 
aud the victory of General Hippolyte. As usual, in he 
American intermeddlings, France has made a messofit, 
and had to carry off her pet in ove of ber gun-boats, lt 
seems a little callous to dismiss the conflict so summarily, 
with no interest in either side, but there was no principle 
involved, and the chief feeling one has is of regret that the 
effort of Geveral Grant to secure half the island for the 
United States was a failure. Had it succeeded. our influ 
ence in Hayti would have made such a revolution impos 
sible. 


.... We do not wonder th at the “ American giants,” Phil- 
lips Brooks, of Boston, and his friend and traveling com 
panion, Dr. W. N. McVickar, of Philadelphia, have made 
an impression in Japan, The Japanese are asmall people, 
and two such unusually tall and portly men as these two 
Episcopal ministers would naturally excite much the same 
wonder that was felt by the puny Jews, just out of Egypt, 
when they first saw the big men of a larger race, the three 
sons of Anak, Sheshai and Talmai and Ahiman. The lat- 
ter pame might equally apply to the two Americans, nei- 
ther of whom is a Bildad the Shuhite. 


....The Richmond Central Presbyterian thinks we Ur 
der-estimate what Protestantism has done for the Negroes 
of the South. It says: 

“ Protestantism has not done all that it might have done, but 
it has done far more for the Negroes who were brought to this 
country and sold into slavery than either Protestantism 
Romanism has done for the heathen in any other country.” 
Christianity in the South did not, in two hundred years, do 
for the Negro slave anywhere bear what missions did in 
fifty years for the natives of the Sandwich Islands, of the 
Fijis, of New Zealand, of Madagascar, or of FIR VERSE 

....All the important executive vifices in this state, with 
the exception of Governor av+ Lieutenant-Governor, are to 
be filled by the electiox Of next fall. A Senate is to be 
chosen that will pa~‘cipate in the election of a U nited States 
Senator to sv-veed Senator Evarts, and members of the 
Assemb); 4re also to be elected. These facts show the im- 
portance Of the e.ection, and that Republicans should sea- 
sonadly organize their forces to carry the state and defeat 
plass of Governor Hill and the ram Democracy. 


....[t is Dr. Mayo, the Unitarian educational missionary 








in the South, who says, in his own italics: 

“The best of the Northern denominational work for the col- 
ored folk should be liberally endowed, separated from State aid 
and control, placed in the hands of reliable boards of trustees, 
with fair Southern white and colored representation, and vigor- 
ously worked, on their present lines of academical, college, BOF 
mal and industrial training, with a mighty emphasis on the relig- 
ious and moral side!’ 


..-The editor of The Methodist Review seems rathet 
anxious tobaye a contest with some of the Yale professors 
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his challenge in the words of Shakespeare, thus: 
“Lay on, Macduff, 
And — be him who first cries, hold, enough!” 
In faith the dash is an excellent device. {t hides the rough 
utthallowed word, but retains and intensifies its spirit. 


+... The New Orleans Times-Democrat urges Governor 
Lowry, of Mississippi, in the event that Sullivan’s convic- 
tion should be affirmed by the Supreme Court of that 
state, to pardon him, which simply meins that Governor 
Lowry should make a fool of himself. and turn the whole 
extradition proceedings to capture Sullivan and also his 
trial intoa ridiculous farce. 


_...We hope John Boyle O’ Reilly will take graciously the 
criticism of The Vatholic Review on his Plymouth poem: 

“ His political sentiments—we speak in the higher sense—are 
not sonicely expressed as to avoid a taint of Jacobinism, and the 
Bostonian twang of humanitarianism has in some way made the 
poet forgetful of Christianity.” 


Mr. Breckinridge escaped these faults. 


....The Sun, of this city, says that a bill has beeu pre- 

to be presented to the legislature of Georgia, propos- 

jng to make the birthday of General R. E. Lee, a public 

poiday. This would be not only running the holiday busi- 

ness into the ground, but exceedingly uuwise as a matter 

of good taste and general prosperity, when we remember 
that General Lee fought to destroy the Union. 


....We do not see that The Churchman needs to be quite 
so discouraged as to the result of three years’ labor of the 
Church Commission for work among the colored people. 
A plan has been devised, with theological halls attached to 
Howard and Fisk Universities, at Washington and Nash- 
ville, and money bas been raised for these halls. That isa 


good start. 


... Governor Hill, of this state, has called his State Con- 
vention to meet at Syracuse on the Ist of next October, and 
wants all who are opposed to ‘‘sumptuary logislation,”’ 
meaniog liquor dealers and drinkers, to send delegates to 
the said convention. The Governor believes in the rum 
power and that power believes in him. 


....Four murderers of women were last week executed in 
this city on the same day, every one of them deserving his 
fate. A fifth murderer would have been executed, but for 
a respite of sixty days granted by Governor Hill, for which, 
according to the lucid opinion of Judge Barrett in the same 
case, there was no ood reason. 


....Judge Deady, of Oregon, recently refused to grant 
letters of naturalization to a notorious pugilist, placing the 
denial on the ground that a pugilist is not a man of good 
mora! character, and hence not fit to be admitted to the 
privileges of United States citizenship. This is good law 
and good sense. 


....Ex-Congressman West, of Ballston-Spa, is reported 
as claiming the exctusive honor of securing the acquittal 
of McQuade, at his last trial. The ex-Congressman boasts 
too much, and takes no account of the services of Colonel 
Fellows, in the same direction. 


...-That Chicago ‘* Correspondence University,” to whose 
general offer of degrees we first called attention, is now 
generally exposed, and appears to be a mere degree factory. 


THE objective reality of spirit, as distinguished from 
matter—including God as the Infinite Spirit, and also man 
asa finite spirit made in the im1ge of God—is a doctrine 
of the Bible, and a!so of reason when in its sober senses. 


....One who is familiar with Paul’s Epistles cannot fail 
to see that he never hesi:ated to use the language of com- 
mendation where he tnought that it was deserved, and 
equally that he never shrank from reproof when in his 
view it was merited. In both respects he is a model for 
imi ation. 

....The man who has stored upin his memory a large 
amouut. of Scripture passages, carries in his own soul a 
priceless trea-ure for spiritual meditation and comfort. He 
srichin the W rd of God. and this is the best kind of 
Tiches. Any ove cau muke himself thus rich by the system- 
atic and continuous study of that Word. 


---.It is the gracious privilege of the Christian to think 
of Heaven as bis future and eternal home. Heshould carry 
thisthought with him through life and lie down in death 
with it. God in his Word authorizes him thus to think. 
Death to him is uo exunction of his conscious being, but 
simply a change in the place of his residence, greatly to his 
advantage. 


--» If Christ is our life here, then he is our hope of glory, 
and there we may be su'e that woen he appears, we shall 
also ap, ear with him in glory. If we accept. him on carta 
he will accept us 1u Heaven, and crown us with the glories 
of redeeming grace. He -»i}} confess us before his father 


and the holy angels. The promises of his Word guarantee 
this result. 


-...The God who is revealed in the Bible w there shown, 
alike by its history and by positive declaratinns, to be a 
God of infinite love and at the same time a God ¢F jnfinite 
righteousness, exercising neither attribute in any We, that 
supersedes or interferes with the most perfect and CoM |¢te 
action of the other. The Bivle serves the twotold purpye 
of a dictionary to define God, and a hiography to recory 


Religions Intelligence. 
THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. J. TAYLOR HAMILTON, 
EpItToR oF “THE MORAVTAN.” 








FROM the 27th of May to the ist of July there was in 
session at Herrnhut, in the southeastern corner of Saxo- 
ny, @ representative body whose deliberations were of 
special moment to the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 
Church, one of the smallest members of the Protestant 
household of faith, and yet of interest to others in the 
great family from her activity in the work of foreign 
missions. It is a unique fact that this Church, with a 
membership of only 33,000 at home, bas a total member- 
ship of more than 84,000 in heathen parts. 

Divided at home into three so-called Provinces—the 
American, the British, and the German or Continental 
European, each of which is practically independent for 
the development of its own affairs, being governed by 
its Provincial Synod, with an executive board for each 
Province known as the Provincial Eldcrs’ Conference, 
to which the management is committed in the interval 
between Synods—the Moravian Church throughout the 
world is a unity in doctrine and ritual and in the prose- 
cutioa of her missions. For the administration of those 
undertakings which are the common work of the entire 
Unity, the defining of her doctrinal position, etc., a Gen- 
eral Synod meets once in ten years, giving over the exe- 
cution of its resolutions and the supreme management 
of its wissions to what is known as the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference. This executive board of twelve ministers 
has its seat at Berthelsdorf, near Herrnhut, one of the 
estates which tormerly belonged to Count Zinzendorf, 
under whose fostering care the Moravian Church was 
renewed in 1722, after having been nearly extirpated by 
the persecutions attendant on the Thirty Years’ War. 
The constitution of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference is at 
present in a transition state; but it may be sufficient to 
say that while a section of that board acts as the special 
executive board of the German Province, another por- 
tion, in which each of the provinces and the mission- 
field has its representative, is more narrowly charged 
with the supreme management of the work among the 
heathen. Yeta third department of this Conference, in 
which the members of the Missionary Department have 
seats, serves as the board of appeal for the Moravian 
Church throughout the world. 

The General Synod. which met in May, was composed of 
the members of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, delegates 
of the Elders Conferences of the Provinces, the Bishops of 
the Church, certain officials, such as the Se2retary of Mo- 
Proravian Missions in England, the delegates of the three 
vinces, nine from each, chosen at previous Provincial 
Sy nods and missionaries who represented the larger mis- 
sionary fields of the Church—sixty inall. The functions of 
this assembly were briefly the following: To determine 
the doctrine of the Church, thatis, todecideall questions 
that might arise with reference to doctrine; to determine 
the fundamental features of Moravian Church order, dis- 
cipline and ritual; to elect Bishops; to supervise the Mo- 
ravian missions to the heathen, the mission in Bohemia, 
and the Leper Hospitai in Jerusalem; to superintend the 
finances of the Cnurcb; to elect the Department of Mis- 
sions and the Department of the Unity (board of appeal) 
of tne Unity’s E'ders’ Conference; iu fact, to determine 
everything that has reference to the general Constitu- 
tion of the Moravian Church. 

With respect to the fiodings of the Synod in regard to 
doctrine, it is satisfactory to note that while the Mora- 
vian Church has no formal and formulated creed in the 
common sense of the term, among the few cardinal 
doctrines which she does set forth as requisite to 
memoership, is taith in the vicarious atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Fervent stress was laid by represen- 
tatives from all parts of the world upon the necessity of 
faithful adherence to this as the central teaching of the 
Moravian Church, 

With respect to matters of constitution, action was 
taken which will cause the use of the lot no longer to be 
in any way a patt ot Moravian ecclesiastical machinery. 
I¢ will also be possible i» future for laymen to be elected 
members of the Elders’ Conference of any province. 

Steps were taken to provide for the consecration of a 
bishop for each of the larger missionary ficlds, the Rev. 
George Henry Hanna being chosen Bishop tor the West 
Indies. 

Searching inquiry was made concerning the spiritual 
state of the Moravian Church, the outcome of the dis- 
cussions being the promulgation of a pastoral letter 
addressed to all of the congregations at home and 
abroad. 

By far the greater part of the time was devoted to the 
dicenssion of missionary affairs. The Moravian Church 





Personal history in dealing with the children of men. 


- --Faith in Christ, when established in the soul as the 
fundamental principle of the believer’s inner life, not only 
secures his salvation, but there acts asa living power of 
Consecration and devotement to Christ. The whole man is 
catried into the Christian service, not reluctantly, not as 


an imposed and unwelcome necessity, but by a free and 
Ubcoerced choice. It is the pleasure of the Christian to 
Serve him in wnom he believes, and through whom he ex- 
ects to be saved. 


bas mission» im Greenland, Labrador, Alaska, among 
the North American Indians, wwe Woe Indian Islands, 


in Mosquitia, Surinam, Cape Colony, Kaffraria, Austra- 
ta and Cashmere, besides a Leper Hospital near Jerusalem. 
Tre review of the past ten years has showed gratifying 
prgress, a net increase of 11,031 converts from among 
the heathen, the work having been specially extended 
in Svinam. Mosquitia, Kaffraria, Cape Colony and 
Alask,, Topics that chiefly occupied the attention of 








the Synod in this connection were the possibility of 
bringing forward the missions in the West Indies to a 
condition of self-support, in means and men, thus raising 
them to the condition of home congregations, and meas- 
ures were taken in continuance of a plan begun ten years 
ago by which there is hope of attaining this result ten 
years hence. Every endeavor is to be made to train 
native preachers in the other lands also. A new mission 
is to be commenced in the Island of Trinidad, where the 
presence of 50.000 coolies is an urgent plea. 

Financially, Moravian missions are in an encouraging 
state. The debt that rested upon the work a year go 
has been wiped out, and the accounts of the last finan- 
cial year closed with a emall sum on the right side, At 
the opening of the Synod a legacy was reported from a 
member of the Church in Ireland, to be used for a new 
Moravian. mission in China or Africa. 

The expenses of the Synod were defrayed from the 
income of a fund belonging to the entire Moravian 
Church and set apart for this purpose thirty years ago, 
the accumulated interest every decade being more than 
enough to meet the cost involved. 

Altogether a hopeful, ardent, progressive spirit ani- 
mated this representative gathering from many lands. 
Tho the Moravian Church is one of the little ones, she 
will do her might, please God, to hasten the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 8th. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN.—I SAM. XX, 1-13. 











NoTEs.—‘“‘Naioth.”’—A cluster of buildings, the dwelling 
of the school of prophets, of which Samuel was the head. 
“ Ramah.”—Samuel’s dwelling-place; four miles 
from Jerusalem and near to Gibeah. “He came” to 
Gibeah, the capital, in order to have an interview with his 
heart’s friend. “Truly as the Lord liweth.’’—This is 
David’s solemn oath, referred-to above. * To-morrow 
is the new moon.”’—Special feasts or sacrifices were cele- 
brated at the beginning of each month. (Num. xxvii, 11-15.) 
“Then say.’’—This is nothing less than a lie that 
David asks Jonathan to tell his father. In the light we 
have it is unjustifiable. According to the morality of those 
days it might have been justified. We must judge David 
not by our standards, but by the lower codes they had. 

Instruction.—This friendship is one of the rarities of his- 
tory, sacred or profane. The romantic side of a person’s 
character is always attractive, and readers and students 
are never tired of contemplaling the love of David for Jon- 
atban—a mutual love surpassing that of women. 

Yet such friendships are not uncommon in these mechan- 
ical days when mind and soul are mostly alert to earn the 
dollar for bread and home. Our men donot talk and rhap- 
sodize over their friendships as is the custom among 
Orientals. A grasp of the hand is often the only outward 
sign of supreme trust Our poets sing of history rather 
than of the living present. Yet perhaps there is no nobler 
test te a man’s character than such a friendship as the les- 
son speaks of. 

It must be founded on the highest type of purity history 
has revealed. Is must be on as lofty a planeas that between 
Christ and John. The maxim “ bonor hetween thieves” is 
all bosh. There can be no honor where the motive is base, 
There can be no love between immoral persons, if this defi- 
nition of love be accepted—* God is love.”’ 

It is too common for men to come together to do a little 
quiet tippling or card playing; to tell questionable stories 
and discuss tbe financial or political crisis over their cigars, 
and refer to these companions as their friends. Another 
kind of spurious frievdship is on a bigher level. It is when 
members of churches meet, whether ministers or laymen, 
and condemn their weighbors in ecclesiastical language, be- 
cause they do not love God their way. 

But friends should so elevate each other’s manly tone 
that they radiate an unconscious benevolence, just as the 
lover who has been successful in a hard-won suit feels as if 
he loved the whole world and that Nature adored him. 

Friendship is the surest test of character. The more un- 
selfish the more successful the relation willbe. David was 
ready for Jonathan to killbim if he was unworthy of bis 
friend’s affection. Jonathan dared the anger of Saul for 
the sake of his friend. 

A deep affection is a great strain upon a character. It 
brings out the evil as well as the good. There is no sin 
which bas not been committed in the name of love. The 
moral tension of a strong affection is sometimes tremen- 


dous. The impulse of self-sacrifice will lead men any- 
where David tempted Jonathan to a small deception. 
That lie was not soimmoral then as it would be now. But 
the danger is too old and too young to be limited to any 
age. Friendship needs to keep its bigh ideal as an eagle 
must guard its wings. Clip either and it falls. 

Friendship not only tests the weakness in character, but 
the strong and trne. David was a poet. Saul was a war- 
rior. Buth trusted the Lord and each other. Their differ- 
ent patures found common gronnd in a religious feelin 
that neither was ashamed of. The intricacy of our cavilt 
zation, compared with the simplicity of the ancient, need 
not do away with religious fervor as a basis of friendship. 
We need such ground the more our minds are distracted by 
business and our hearts are taint with a thousand subtle 
oppesitions. 

This was a disinterested ag Neither could gain 
aught but love from the other. As thus it has stood as the 
type nnto this day. Instead of asking from each other they 


were greedy woerve. TI. han gave David hi 
warned him at the risk of his hire To ley dae Bey mag hoy 


for a friend is yet considered the noblest test Of sincore at- 
tachment. 

Mutual love to God is, then, the sure footing for friend- 
sbip. Christ is the best school for friends the world has 




















yet ——.. He, by his heneficence to men, teaches the m 
fidelity in their devotion to each other. 
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Sissons. 


RE-OPENING OF ABYSSINIA FOR 
MISSION WORE. 





AT the recent meeting of the Central Ger- 
man Society for Jewish missions, held in 
Leipsic, the veteran missionary, Pastor 
Martin Flad, surprised his audience, by an- 
nouncing that, on account of the changed 
political complexion of Abyssynia, caused 
by the death of King John, and the assump- 
tion of royal power by his former semi-de- 
pendent neighbor, King Menelik, of Shoa, he 
would early this fall proceed to Abyssinia, 
and re-open the mission work among the 
Falashas or Black Jews of that country. 
Fiad, nexv to the recently deceased Henry 
Aaron Stern,is the only evangelist who 
has seriously been engaged among these 
strange people. These two men were the 
original workers among the Falashas, the 
other missionaries sent to Abyssinia—Go- 
hat, Isenberg, Kraft, Waldmeyer, and oth- 
ers, having confined themselves to the task 
of instilling a renewed gospel spirit into 
the petrified formalism of the old Christian 
Church of that classic and historic land. 
Flad was one of that band of Christian 
workers who were imprisoned for four and 
a half years by the erratic but brilliant 
tyrant, King Theodorus II, for tne deliver- 
ance of whom the English expedition undey 
Lord Napier was sent out in 1869, which 
ended in the safe restoration of all the suffer 
ers, the death by suicide of Theodorus, and 
the burning of his capital, Magdala. Flad 
had been in Abyssinia for twelve years, and 
had succeeded in doing good work among 
the Falashas. He has tried repeatedly to 
take up his mission again, but was not per- 
mitted to doso. King John, who brought 
something like order out of the chaos after 
Theodorus’s death, was hostile to Christian 
workers from the West, and finally decided 
to exclude them all, which edict remained 
in force until his death. Flad returned to 
the Abyssinian shore in 1870 and 1871, 
and at Matamna met with the teachers 
whom he had appointed over the Christian 
Falashas, but was not himself permitted to 
enter upon the work. In 1874 he was even 
a guest of the King for three days, and 
opened two mission stations, which, how- 
ever, he was soon again compelled to aban- 
don. In 1881 he again went to Matamna 
and took fifteen camel-loads of Bibles and 
other Christian literature to his converts. 
King Menelik has all along been rather 
friendly to Christian missionaries,and as his 
supremacy has been established throughout 
the country, except in the Province of Tigre 
the prospects are fair tbat not only the work 
among the Falashas, but also that among 
the Abysspian Christians will again be re- 
sumed after an interruption of about two 
decades of years. 

{tis asingular fact that about 800 bap- 
tized Falashas have during all these years 
been true to their faith, notwithstanding 
the persecution of their former brethren of 
the Abyssinian Christians. They have ever 
maintained a separate organization, and 
from time to time, as occasion offered, have 
sent accounts of their condition and needs 
to their spiritual father Flad, who was 
living in that classic seat of German pie- 
tism, Kornthal, in Wiirtemberg, engaged 
in literary work for those to whom he could 
not preach orally. He has been workingon 
a revision of the Amharic Bible, the lan- 
guage used both by the Abyssiniansand the 
Falashas, and a translation of Gerlach’s 
** Bible-work’”’; and doubtless the Amharic 
translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
which is just now being published by the 
Mission Society in Basel, that has been at 
the head of the work in Abyssinia ever 
since about 18410, is also the product of his 
pen. 

These Falashas are a peculiar people and 
anethnologicalenigma. They are not exact- 
ly biack, but rather ‘‘coffee-colored,” accord- 
ing to the description of the missionaries. 
Ethnologically they are closely allied to the 
Ethiopians themselves, both being Semitic 
in character; but whether they are really 
Jews or only Jewish converts from a fellow 
Semitic tribe isan unsettled matter. So- 
cially they are regarded as beneath their 
Christian neighbors; but this state of affairs 
seems to be rather the result of the religious 
antagonism than of any other cause. Now 
they are practically hewers of stone and 
drawers of water. They bave the whole of 
the Old Testament, notin the Hebrew but 
in the Amharic, as also some other relig- 
ious literature. If they are a portion of 
the great Jewish Diaspora, to accept which 
there are mapy reseons, (ney are an early 
offshout, as they show no acquaintance with 
the latter Talmudic development of Juda- 
ism. Theirsacrificialsystem is still quite 
rudimeatary,a od they show a great many 








of the superstitions of the Abyssinians, 
particularly that ufsorcery. They have also 
imitated their Christian neighbors by estab- 
lishing a monastic system. 

It was the experience of Christian mis- 
sionaries that better success attended their 
work among the Falashas than among the 
native Christians. It is doubtful whether 
any substantial and tangible results can 
yet be exhibited of the years of labor and 
love devoted to the. rejuvenation of the 
Abyssinian Church, while a solid nucleus 
of nearly one thousand souls, already tried 
as by fire, is at hand amoung the less than 
200,000 Falashas, and the foundation thus 
laid for a solid superstructure when the 
times become favorable for the prosecution 
of the work. Among the Abyssinian Chris- 
tians it looks as tho the work would have to 
be begun ab ovo. One reason for this was, 
that the work among the Christians was, of 
necessity, one witbin and not without the 
existing Church, no independent organiza- 
tion of evangelical Christians having been 
allowed to be formed; while at least later 
the Falasha converts were organized into 
separate churches and congregations not 
connected with the established Church—a 
matter that is not without interest for the 
study of missionary methods, particularly 
among the historic Churches of the East. 
If, as it now seems probable, the change of 
rulers in Abyssinia shall open that country 
for Christian missionaries again, then the 
reconquest of the only existing national 
Church in the historical Christianity of the 
Orient will be a most noble object for the 
missionary enterprise of the age. 


~ 
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EUPHRATES COLLEGE. 
BY THE REV. J. L. BARTON. 











THE ninth annual commencement of Eu- 
phrates College was held at Harpit, July 
1ith. There were six graduates, two males 
and four females. These had taken the 
course in full and received diplomas. 

For a week previous to the llth, exami- 
nations were held in all of the departments 
of the school, including some five hundred 
scholars and all grades from the primary 
rooms to the college proper. The attend- 
ance of parents and friends upon these pub- 
lic examinations was so great that in many 
instances the doors were closed. The schol- 
ars upon the whole showed good trainingin 
their various studies. The teaching force 
of these schools is large and efficient. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by the President, Rev. H. C. Wheeler, D.D., 
in the chapel of the First Church of Harpit, 
on Sunday, July 7th. The house was filled 
to its utmost capacity. On Tuesday even- 
ing was a prize oratorical contest between 
the two lower classes. One feature of this 
prize speaking is unique; only two decia- 
mations are selected, one in Armenian and 
the otherin Turkish. One prize is given to 
the one delivering the Armenian piece best 
and one to the best Turkish orator. On 
Wednesday evening was a meeting of the 
Alumni. Altho the college is young, yet it 
now has quite a respectable Alumni asso- 
ciation. The graduates number nearly one 
hundred, nearly two-thirds of which are 
males. 

It was necessary to hold the graduating 
exercises of the two departments separate, 
as it would never do for a female to read an 
essay in the church, or for young men and 
young women to appear upon the same 
platform at thesametime. For this reason 
the morning commencement exercises were 
held in the large auditorium of the girl’s 
school, to which only those holding tickets 
ofinvitation were admitted. 

It is a little strange that, in this country 
where it is considered a virtue to close the 
mouth of woman, and asin for her to wish 
it otherwise, if a woman is to speak or take 
a prominent part in any public exercises, 
she can be certain of a large audience. If 
attendanee upon these exercises in the girl's 
school were not checked by ticket the crush 
would be intolerable. 

Four young ladies graduated, and their 
essays were a credit to their teachers, to 
themselves, and to the school. One of the 
best was upon the subject of Female Edu- 
tion, as applied to this country. It was 
impressive to see un earnest bright young 
lady stand upon the platform in the face of 
a large mixed audience of Orientals and 
plead for the education and elevation 
of her sex. It was more than a school-girl 
essay. She was followed by the Euglish 
vice-consul, who emphasized the pusition 
she had take»- 

ro the afternoon the services were in the 
chapel of the First Church. This was suf- 
ficient to accommodate all who came, altho 
the room was full. The master’s oration 
was delivered by one of the members of the 
theological class. 





In delivering the diplomas Preident 
Wheeler made a few appropriate remarks, 
dwelling more especially upon the comfort 
he received from the uvexpected advance of 
female education in this country. He said 
that when the female college department 
curriculum was prepared he was in- 
formed that no girl of this Jand would ever 
take the entire course, and so Euphrates 
College would never have a female gradu 
ate. That was only about ten years ago, 
and now there are twenty-four alumne of 
this college, eighteen of whom are doing 
noble service as teachers here and in various 
other cities, while six have homes of their 
own—wives of college professors mostly. 

In place of the usual President’s recep- 
tion in the evening, a select company gath- 
ered in the girls’ school hall where a choice 
program was rendered by the young ladies, 
the greater part of which was music. 

A summer school for special studies opens 
after a few days of rest for the teachers. 

HARPOT, TURKEY. 


Diblicai Research. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, who at first 
entertained doubts as to the value of the 
Greek works found at Sidon, but heralded 
from Constantinople as belonging to the 
tom of Alexander, having recently visited 
the last-named city, and been shown the 
photographs of the sarcophagi by Hamdi 
Bey, writes to The Atheneum of London 
as follows: 


“I think it right to record my conviction that 
the discovery seems to me one of the most im- 
portant made in this century. Nay, I venture 
to believe that, excepting the Elgin marbles 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia, no 
works of ancient Greek art bave been found of 
greater artistic interest and merit. 

“There are several sarcophagi of various 
dates, showing an interesting development of 
tombs of the Lycian type, some reminding us 
of the monuments from Xanthus in the British 
Museum. But there is one of supreme beauty, 
with pediments containing reliefs, on which 
the polychromatic additions are wonderfuily 
preserved. These reliefs are unique in coar- 
acter. In style they remind us of the friezes 
from the mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and can 
hardly be later than the beginning of the third 
century B. C. 

“ The subject of one pediment, which contains 
a representation of a lion-hunt, is quite clear, 
inasmuch as it has an undoubted portrait of 
Alexander. Now,when we remember that, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Plutarch, a group at Del- 
phi representing the famous lion-hunt of Alex- 
ander is attributed to Lysippus and Leochares, 
it is highly probable that some relation subsists 
between this relief and the bronze group at 
Delphi. There are also analogies between this 
group and the famous Neapolitan mosaic. If I 
remember rightly, a head on the right in this 
relief reproduces the head on the goid stater of 
Philip. 

“The other pediment, also containing a por- 
trait of Alexander, represents the execution of 
some warrior or prisoner. Ido not venture at 
present to offer an interpretation of this. 

*Hamdi Bey does not assert positively that 
this is the tomb of Alexander; butI feel that he 
will be justified in pointing to the possibility of 
such being the case.” 

....Searcely has the proposition of a 
botanist, Dr. J. Bonavia for the so-called fir- 
cone of Assyrian sculptures—tbat it repre- 
sents a citron—lost its freshness, when Dr. 
Edward B. Tylor recently announced in 
The Academy of London a new view, 
namely, that in his opinion the object re- 
ferred to represents the iufloresence of a 
male date-palm as it appears when freed 
from its sheath and ready to have its pollen 
dusted over the infloresence of a female 
tree. Such an object is usually held in the 
right hand of a four-winged and eitber 
human or eagle headed genius, who carries 
in his left hand a basket or bucket full of 
fresh cones, and the object be seems to be 
approaching is generally regarded as a con- 
ventional form of a palm tree, so that his 
action appears to be that operation of arti- 
ficial fertilization so indispensable to the 
production of a crop of edible dates. In 
Assyria the prosperity, if not the very ex- 
istence, of the population depended on the 
date crop, and therefore, Dr. Tylor thinks 
the prominence given to this practice on 
the sculptured monuments, whether of re- 
ligion or art, was not more than was jusY 
its due. He proposes to publish a pareT in 
which the pictorial evidence for his -¢rtain- 
ly ingenious solutien of this prelem will 
be brought out. 








Her: Conrad Schick repsrts, upon re- 
turning to Jerusalem, that -he unusually 
heavy rains of last winter csused the entire 
north wall of the Pool of Sloam to tumble 
down, and so encumber te reservoir as to 
allow neither its bottomnor even its water 
to be seen. In like manier, on the east side, 
the pathway leading fom the Pool to its 
water-source has disppeared. However, 








the water from the Fountain has forced 
passage beneath the débris and, as bef, ? 
flows under the Pool out into the 
Thus the entrance to the Inscription has 
become extremely difficult. The Tuin of 
the Pool now seems complete, an antiquit: 
of the deepest interest, and yet one Which 
hitherto no attempt has been made to re. 
store. At the same time last winter 
Bir Eiyib twice overflowed, with the effect 
of washing out a channel no less than six 
feet wide and deep, from near the oliys 
trees to the neighborhood of ’Ain Liga 
Also the Birket Mamilla was once more 
filled with water. 








Ministerial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ASHLEY, J. M.,Albuquerque, N. M., 
to Sherburne Falls, Movs, s cae 
BLANCHARD, E. B., Orfordville, N, 4. 
resigns. ; : 
CRAM, E. C., Carleton College, accepts 
call to Verudale, Minn. ° 
ELLMO, Lewis, Boston University, on, 
Strong, Me., Aug. 9th. 
GILL. HEBER, Earlville, accepts call to Deg 


Plaines, Ill 
GORFOs, PHILO, called to Springfield, 
Neb. 


GREELEY, CLARENCE DEVERE, ord. Mount 
Carmel, Conn., July ith, 

HERRICK, Henry M., accepts call to 
Morris, Minn. 

HINKLEY, Mrs. Abbie P., Racine, Wis,, 
accepts cali to Forest City, la. 

JOHN, LEwis F.. Yale Seminary, called to 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

JONES, G. JAMES, Findlay, accepts call to 
Dayton, O 

KELLER, Lewis H., Yale Seminary, ae 
cepts call to Edgerton, Wis. 

METCALF, Irvinc W., accepts call to 
Hougn Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

MCCLELLAND, PAGE F., Kastport, Mich, 
resigns. 

MILLIGAN, JaMEs P., ord. North ch., Co}- 
umbus, O. 

MORSS, GEORGE H., West Warren, Mass, 
accepts call to Central Village, Conn, 

MUMFORD, J. T. (Cumb. Pres.), accepts 
call to Oakland, la. 

PEGRUM, RoBERT, Middle Haddan, called 
to Watertown, Conn. 

PEDLEY, HILTON, ord., July 34, Cobourg, 
Ont., aS missionary to Japan. 

PHILLIPS, DANIEL, Hampton Falls, N. H, 
called to Hunting, Mass. 

PRATT, G. H., accepts call to Saunden 
ville, Mass. 

RADFORD, WALTER, Huntley, accepts call 
to Lyudon, Iil. 

RICHARDS, SAMUEL, Riverdale, Mo, « 
cepts call to Vinita, Ind. Ter. 

ROBBINS, ANSON H., Lake Preston, §, D, 
resigDs. 

ROSE, Epwin, Orland, Ind., accepts call 
to Westtield and Lowell, Vt. 

RUNYON, JosePH B., Victoria, Ill, m& 
siges. 

SILCOX, J. B., San Diego, accepts call t 
East Oakland, Cal. 

ST. CLAIR, PETER, Syracuse, Neb., resigns. 

STEVENS, WILLIAM D., accepts call 
Hammond, Wis. 

TUCKER,J. F., Eagle. Neb., resigus. 

WELLMAN, W. M., Wyandotte, accepts 
call to Capioma, Kan. 

WOODROW, SAMUEL H., Mechanic Falls, 
Me., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACKUS,C. W., Victor. N.Y., elected Pree. 
Eimira College, N. Y. 

BAXTER, G. W., called to Knoxville, 
la. 


BITTINGER, Epmunp C., U.S. N., died. . 
BLACK, J. K., Cadiez, O., goes to Peoria, 
Tht. 


BROWN, Duncay, Highland, Kap., goes 0 
Brookfield, Mo, 

BRUGH,W L. D. D.,Greenup,Ky.,died July 
93d. 


DUNDAS, Joun R., D.D., Mahoning, 0., 
aied, 

GOFF, F. L., Morrisonville, Ill, goes t 
Cincinnati, O. 

HOWE, CHARLES M., Dysart, O., resis®S- 

KENDALL, Joun F., Baldwinsville, N. ¥., 
died Aug. 10th. Aged 37. N 

MATTOON, STEPHEN, D.D., Charlotte, ®- 
C., died Aug. 15th, Aged 74. 


McALMOND, Joan, 211 Rapids, S. Dak. 
accepts call 1¢ #aulica, la. ; 


PEARIs, #: R., Clayton, Lil, accepts call 
to Mubtrose, Ia. 

proiSSLEY, R. f., Storm Lake, Ia., a¢ 
cepts call to Malcoim, Ia. 

SMITH, J. A.S.,Cross Roads, Penn., 20es to 
Sprivgville, Utah. 

SPINING, C. P., Horton, goes to Highland, 

an. 


TEICTSWORTH, W. P., Hardy, Neb., goes 
to Sisson, Val. 

THOMPSON, GEo. W.. died May ist, Cam 
pinas, Brazil, age 27. 

ZAHNIZER, GEo. W., Mercer, Penn., died- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DE HART, W. W., Waco, Tex., resigns. 


ECKEL, EDWARD H.., ord.deacon June 16th, 
Wilmiugton, Del. Accepts call to New- 
port, Del. 


WHITE, FRED. W., accepts call to Walla _ 


Walla, Wash Ter. 
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Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 
RY PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D. 





{Professor March uses the reformed spelling.) 





ANOTHER great dictionary, the greatest 
of its kind. Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 
has 58,000 words, Worcester’s latest edi- 
tioni16,000, Webster’s 118,000, The Imperi- 
a] 180,000, The Encyclopzedic 180,000. The 
century Dictionary is to hav 200,000 and 
more, very possibly 10,000 or 20,000 more. 
And this greater number of words givs 
po notion how much greater the amount 
of matter is. Each definition, each 
peaning is, in some sense a word. But 
dmost every old word has new meanings 
jothe aictionary. The letter a occupies 
in Webster three-fourths of a column, 
dealing with five different uses; the En- 
cyclopedic has about three columns, 
under six general heads, each having 
several subdivisions; ‘‘a used in com- 
position,” for exampl, has six sub- 
divisions. The Century has twenty-four 
subdivisions in place of the six, and the 
whole articl, or succession of articls, is 
three or four times the bulk of the En- 
cyclopedic articl, The enlargement in 
this articl results from the greater pre- 
cision with which all etymological 
matters ar handld. The prefix a- in 
abide being from Anglo-Saxon 4, a- in 
akin from A.-S. of, a- in afore from 
A.S. at, a- in ascend from Latin ad, 
a- in azimuth from Arabic al, each 
one of these and other the like a’s has a 
different articl, counting up twenty-four 
altogether. A stil more markt and im- 
portant enlargement is found under 
names of concrete objects and scientific 
terms. In these a full description of the 
object or the full connotation of the term 
is givn as it woud be in a cyclopedia, 
and then many special denotations known 
in history or science or literature ar 
added. 

Abbot is disposed of in an inch of Web- 
ster. The Century not only has an excel- 
lent general historical articl, but sufficient 
information about abbot of misrule, ab- 
wt of freshmen, cardinal abbot, and the 
like—a dozen different phrases, 

Absorption, besides its simpl meaning 
in literature, psychology, chemistry, 
physics, and physiology, is followd by 
careful accounts of absorption bands, ab- 
sorption of color, absorption of gases, 
absorption spectrum, cutaneous absorp- 
tion, and other the like phrases. All this is 
in place of an inch or so in Webster. 

Ther ar here 25 bridges, known by 
phrases and described with eleven engrav- 
ings ; and, for a guess, ther ar three times 
as many kinds of canals, abdominal, ali- 
mentary, allaphenoid,  alveolodental, 
ambulacral neural, and so on throu the 
alfabet. These ar the fields in which the 
lerned scientists expatiate and disport. 
These ar the words and phrases which giv 
weight and dignity to articls in our ambi- 
tious periodicals, and which the delighted 
readers go to their dictionaries to hunt up. 
The Century Dictionary is just the dic- 
tionary for them. And not only for them 
but for every one else who wishes to 
know what anything means ; for it is not 
confined to literary and scientific words, 
hor tothe good English of the day. 1t givs 
Admission liberally to dialectic and pro- 
vincial words, especially Americanisms, 
to colloquial words and slang, and shop. 
Ithas had a company of traind readers 
Working for years in books, many of them 
™ old books, gathering carefully all old 
Words and phrases which any one is likely 
wish to know about. Forein words 
and phrases recurring in English books 
ar included. 

Words of American origin ar often 
More fully explored here than in the 
steat historical dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society. 

te 





“TEE OENTURY DICTIONARY. AN ENCYCLOPEDIC 
aos OF THE ENGLISH LANGJAGE. Prepared 
tio superintendence of WILLIAM DWIGHT 

BY, Ph.D.,LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit an 
Comparative Philology in Yale University. Vol. 
Awo, New York: The Century Co. 1889. 





Thus ther is a full account of the word 
boom in its new sense, unknown to the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary and not fully ex- 
plored in the Historical. J. B. McCullough 
first used it, it seems, in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, July 18th, 1878: ** The 
Grant movement is booming.” And he 
explains, in a letter to one of the editors 
of the dictionary, that he used to hear the 
pilots on the Mississippi say that the river 
was ** booming” when it was rising rap- 
idly and overflowing its banks. 

So here, for the first time in any dic- 
tionary, appears the verb burgoyne, ‘to 
capture in a body,” a word in frequent 
use in the Revolutionary period, keeping 
in remembrance the capture of Bur- 
goyne’s army at Saratoga. No authority 
for its use is quoted, tho a quotation for 


it might hav been givn from a classic 


poem: 


** Amaz’d the Briton’s startled pride 
Sees ruin wake on ev’ry side, 
And all his treops to fate consign’d 
By instantaneous stroke Burgoyn’d.” 


(1782, I. Trumbull, ‘‘McFingal,” Canto iv, 
p. 136.) 

The volume in which the first division 
of this vast army of words and phrases 
appears, is a splendid specimen of buok- 
making. The types,the engravings, the 
paper, press-work, binding, all delight and 
surprise one. Never before hav such 
immense resources been so liberally used 
upon a dictionary. Webster ard Worces- 
ter ar handsome volumes, but the Cen- 
tury is magnificent. 

The names of the editor-in-chief, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, and his collaborators, 
ar a guaranty that the scholarship and 
scientific ability of the work correspond 
with its outward presentment. The whole 
book belongs to the new era, the era of 
the specialist, the era of co-operation, the 
era of welth. It was a bold venture for 
the Century Company, but the event has 
alredy proved that it was not a rash one. 
Boldness is prudence with persons capabl 
of great enterprizes. If, as is said, 10,000 
copies of the Encylopedia Britannica 
hav been sold in America by its Scottish 
publishers, it may wel be that ther ar 
more persons and associations abl and 
willing to buy the Century Dictionary 
now than ther wer to buy Webster’s Una- 
bridged at the time of its largest sale. So 
may it be! Every discoursing wit who buys 
and uses it wil compel his co-rivals also 
to buy, for he wil talk them down and 
flourish over them with his new authority 
for everything. For, as was just said, 
this book moves on a new and higher 
plane, above the familiar authorities of the 
last generation—Richardson, Worcester, 
Webster and the later lexicons of the same 
type, the Imperial and Encyclopedic. 
The true scholar used to be versed in all 
departments of knowledge. Johnson or 
Richardson undertook singl-handed the 
whole work ofa dictionary. Webster, of 
all Americans, perhaps, the nearest to an 
ideal man of letters, gatherd together 
his house ful of dictionaries and cyclope- 
dias, and withdrew to tae Amherst hils 
for scores of years of serene study upon 
his monumental work. An editor made 
a dictionary- by looking each word up in 
books and picking out what seemd to him 
interesting or important. A filosofer of 
eminence might be occasionally appeaid 
to, but such magnates wer supposed to 
be occupied mainly in writing the ‘* Prin- 
cipia” or flying kites for lightning. Science 
proper was thought to deal with neces- 
sary connections among facts, with the 
idea of causation. Its range was narrow. 
The recent recognition of historical con- 
nection as a scientific connection, waking 
order in time and place a scientific bond, 
what is called evolution, has changed the 
whole aspect of scientific knowledge. It 
is naturally connected with boundless 
activity in observing and recording facts, 
with a hundred-fold increase of the num- 
ber of persons who devote themselves to 
this work and claim the honors of men of 
science; and, finally, with a struggle for 
life among them, which makes them will- 
ing to work on oyclopedias and diction- 
aries. 

They ar naturally intolerant of work 

done by general scholars, and critical of 
work done by each other. They ar 


prompt to pronounce last year’s views 





outgrown. No science has made more 
progress in this period than the science 
of language. When one opens the Cen- 
tury Dictionary and reads the preface, he 
finds it quite different from the scrappy 
aggregations which lead the van in many 
old dictionaries, and from the eloquent 
personalities of Johnson. It is the com- 
prehensiv, precise and systematic deliv- 
erance of a scientific master of the whole 
subject. The etymology is of the same 
type. The neo-grammarians ar abroad. 
All changes in the form of words follow 
precise laws, and a good derivation ac- 
counts for every letter according to these 
laws. In Webster, which used to be the 
best dictionary for etymology, we hav a 
series of similar forein words placed 
after each English word, and we ar left 
to make out as best we can how they ar 
related to the word whose etymology is 
discust. 

Webster givs the following derivation 
of acre: ‘‘ A.-S., acer, cecer, eecyr; Goth., 
akrs; Icel., akr; O. Sax., accar; O. H. 
Ger., achar; N. H. Ger., acker; D., akker; 
Sw., aker; Dan., ager; Lat., ayer; Gr., 
aypéc; L, Lat., acra; Fr. acre; Ir., acra; 
W.eg.” The student is invited to help 
himself from this heap of similar vocabls. 

The Encyclopzedic is the same substan- 
tially. Ther ar some different spellings 
and a Persian word is added. The Cen- 
tury has a set of signs by which precise 
relations ar indicated. 7 means derived 
fiom, = means parallel with, cognate 
with, s means root,*theoretical, not found 
yet. For the derivation of acre it reads: 
“<M E., aker, akir, a field, an acre; 

<A S., ecer,a field; later, alsoanacre, 
=O S., akkar, =O Fries., ekker, . ; 
=O HG... .=Icel. -—Goth., 
akrs, —Lat. ager,—Gr., aypéc—=Skt., ajra, 
allin the sense of field, originally a pas- 
ture or a chase, hunting-ground; Z ¥*ag, 
Skt. y aj, —Gr., dyew, — Lat., agere,— 
Icel., aka, drive, ** The spelling acre 
instead of regular aker (cf. baker < A.-S., 
beecere) is due to its legal use in imitation 
of O. F. acre; z M. L. (Law L.) acra, 
acrum from Teutonic.” 

Webster’s derivation of acrobat is Gr., 
dxpoc¢, on high, and Baivew, to go.” But 
the Century tells us that it comes from 
the French acrobate, that ther ar like 
words in Spanish, etc., and that they all 
come from Gr. axpéSaroc, walking on tip- 
toe, or going to thetop. Also that the 
first part is from dxpov, top, a neuter of 
axpoc, highest, and the second part Saréc is 
a verbal adjective from faivecy, to go. 

The Encyc'opedic says that it comes 
from Gr. axpo8drnc, but that word does not 
seem to be known to the Greek dictiov- 
aris. The Encyclopedic follows Skeat. 
Professor Skeat complains of too much 
following, but it is good for everybody 
else that he should be followed. No one 
is safer to follow, but in these days it is 
safe to copy no one. 

Besides defects in method and precis- 
ion, ther ar many errors in substance in 
the older dictionaries: acornis derived 
from A.S. ac, oak and corn, corn; but the 
fonetic laws and the Century dictionary 
assure us that it bas nothing to do with 
oak or corn. 

Board is associated by Webster with 
broad, but the Century tels us they ar 
unconnected. The Century has made a 
special point of the derivation of new 
scientific terms, seeking to ascertain their 
inventors, and to lern at first hand their 
precise date, and their intended composi- 
tion and meaning. Many important and 
interesting facts of this kind ar reeorded, 
thotbis immens>? and difficult class of 
words has still a comparativly unworkt 
history. The etymology of the Century 
Dictionary is very full and very exact, as 
was to be expected of Dr. Scott. 

The orthografy and pronunciation ar 
the special care of Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
and the synonyms, the work of Prof. H. 
M. Whitney. These ar departments to 
which students of language look with 
special interest. The progress of thought 
is from the indefinite to the definite, a 
movement of discrimination. It is em- 
bodied and preservd bysynonyms. Skill 
in the use of them is the flower of train- 
ing in language. Pronunciation is speak- 
ing. Describing it is describing language. 
Ther is always movenient, progress, and 





always variety in it, Ther should be, 
and is, a similar movement in the writn 
signs, They sbould change with the 
changes of pronunciation. 

Acertain number of new discrimina- 
tions in thought, of new pronuncia- 
tions and of new spellings ar adopted 
into the standard language by every gen- 
eration, and receiv a place in the stand- 
ard dictionaries. It is near to the heart 
of every student of the science of lan- 
guage that this progress shal not be a 
matter of chance, whim, fashion, but be 
guided by reason and conformd to law, 
80 that the language shal grow more and 
more simpl,truthful, useful and beautiful. 
It is a matter of rejoicing, therefore, that 
the Century Dictionary throws its full 
weight on the side of reasonabl pronun. 
ciation and spelling. 

It is not the office of a dictionary like 
this to adopt improvements which ar not 
in good use; but where ther ar excellent 
authonities for more than one form of a 
word, a preference is exprest for the 
briefer one, or the one more accordant 
with nativ analogies, ‘‘The language is 
struggling toward a more consistent and 
phonetic spelling, and it is proper, in dis- 
puted and doubtful cases, to cast the in- 
fluence of the dictionary in favor of this 
movement, both by its own usage in the 
body of the text, and at the head of arti- 
cles by the order of forms, or the selection 
of the form under which the word shall 
be treated.” 

It is a matter of rejoicing also that this 
great dictionary speaks with the personal 
authority of Professor Whitney. - We of- 
ten see or hear some one not a Yale man 
or a specialist in filology or other science 
declare that America has produced no 
scholar of the first rank, and wil not. til 
we hav a new kind of university or some 
other nostrum. But students of the sci- 
ence of language know Professor Whit- 
ney to be superior to many scholars of the 
first rank and to be the peer of any in 
reputation in the seats of learning abroad 
as wel asin America, This expression of 
his views wil influence many. Assoon as 
it becomes the current thought that or- 
thografy is a matter of reason and econ- 
omy and not of fashion and whim, a con- 
siderabl improvement in our spelling may 
be speedily made. 

Pronunciation is treated in a similar 
spirit. Advance is made in the notation 
of colloquial utterance on the one hand, 
and of scientific terms on the other, lead- 
ing toward the establishment of uniform 
pronunciation according to English anal- 
ogies, 

The definitions and descriptions in other 
branches of science and art, anatomy, bi- 
ology and zoology, botany and other nat- 
ural sciences, law, theology and ecclesias- 
tical history, mythology, archeology, fine 
arts, history and the like, ar prepared by 
specialists. The general attitude is the 
same here as in the filology—that of mas- 
tery of digested material, precision 
grounded in tborough knowledge. If 
ther ar defects other specialists will point 
them out. 

A criticism in the Nation of June 13th 
shows how high the standard is now held. 
Profecsor Newcomb ther calls attention 
to the description of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Alma- 
gest” as ‘‘a book or collection of problems 
in astronomy and geometry, drawn up by 
Ptolemy, so named by the Arabs because 
it was reckond the greatest work on these 
subjects.” He says he doubts “ if ther is 
a sing] problem in geometry or astronomy 
in the entire work. In no sense of the 
word is it a book of geometry nor coud it 
ever hav been considerd as such.” And 
yet this definition answerd very wel in 
the old dictionaries. It is in the old Web- 
ster, credited to some unnamed cyclopedia. 
The later editors of Webster lookt it up, 
and let it stand on the authority of Whe- 
well—Whewell, of whom Sidney Smith 
said, ‘‘Omniscience was his forte and 
science his foibl.”” The Imperial Diction- 
ary took it, most likely, from Webster. 
Worcester has it on the authority of Hut- 
ton, and the Encyclopaedic, without the 
word ‘‘ problem,” from a fresh examina- 
tion, perhaps. The latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has it, ‘* prob- 
lems” and all, Under Ptolemy ther isa 

pretty full account of the contents of the 
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‘* Almagest.” chapter after cl apter, with 
a special discussion of the contributions in 
it to pure mathematics, mainly geometri- 
cal, 

The main purpose is plainly a system of 
astronomy. ‘The geometry 1s ancillary. 
Professor Newcowb 1s right in obj: cting 
to a definition which puts them on equal 
footing, and if ‘‘ problem” and ‘ geome- 
try” are used in an unsp¢cialistic sense, 
that too is open to correction. But when 
he gives this as the leading exampl of def- 
initions *‘ insufficient, inaccurate and con- 
fused in a degree which is really remark- 
abl,” one is led to moralize on the vigor- 
ous way of rebuking their erring compeers 
which scientists hav, and hav had since 
the time of Galileo, at least. The Century 
definer will no doubt take heed, and hav 
everything perfect under ptolemaic! 

In the erly days of Webster’s Dictionary 
ther was a good deal of obj«ction made to 
it, because it containd much information 
beside the history and detinition 6f words 
—information about the things denoted 
by the words, pictures of them, and soon. 
It was said that such things belong in cy- 
Ciopedias. Similar criticism has been 
made on the Century Dictionary. Per- 
haps the great success of Webster and its 
followers is a sufficient answer. We ar 
omnivorous readers. We want to know 
something of many things. We cannot 
buy all the cyclopedias and dictionaries 
of special sciences. If we had them it is 
too much work to get hold of anything in 
such a book as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. A ‘** German Webster” is just com- 
ing out. This encyclopedic lexicon is be- 
coming the type of a general dictionary, 
while the word-book like the great His- 
torical Dictionary takes its place among 
the tools of the specialisc. Every student 
of language must buy tne Historical Dic- 
tionary for his special works; he must also 
buy the Century Dictionary for general 
intelligence. It is the common lot of the 
English-speaking race. 

LAFFAYETTE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Harper's for September opens with an 
article by Theodore Child on ‘‘ American 
Artists at the Pars Exhibition.” It is 
elaborately illustrated from the paintings 
of the exhibitors. Considerable prominence 
is given to Mr. Whistler, notwithstandiug 
the fact that he withdrew his pictures from 
the United States Department of the Exhi- 
bition in order that they might be hung in 
the English Department, bis reason bring 
that the American Committee would not 
accept all the pictures that he offered. It 
must have been some mortification to him 
when the English Committee retused to 
hang even as many as the American Com- 
mittee had accepted. However, he is still 
entitled to be called an American artist. 
Theodore Child has another article in the 
same number on **Holy Moscow,” also 
elaborately illustrated. ‘‘Tne Religious 
Movement in France” is described by the 
French Senator, M. Edmond de Pressensé, 
and Bishop Hurst writss of ‘ The Oldest 
and Smallest Sect in the World,” which is 
located in Northern Palestine, and was 
visited by Bishop Hurst in his extended 
travels several years ago, which were de- 
scribed in large part by the traveler bimself 
in the columus of THE INDEPENDENT, as our 
readers will remember. John Lillie writes 
of the *‘ London Mock Parliaments,” and 
Harry Furness makes the amusing illustra- 
tious. These mock Parliaments formerly 
furnished such atraining school tor English 
statesmen that the article cannot fail to 
prove interesting and instructive. The fic- 
tion of the number consists of Mr. Warner’s 
sontinuation of bis novel, the conclusion of 
‘Jupiter Lights,” by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, and two sbort stories. Mr. How- 
‘lis, in the * Editor’s Study,’ makes this 
fur bim rather surprising 
-egard to realism: 





admission in 


** And yet there is somewhere a limit, an end, 
o the open saying of such things as one thinks 
nd feels. We are not inclined to draw the line 
ery fast, or draw it very close; but we suggest 
hat there are risks in not drawing it at all.” 

The Century has for its frontispiece a 

portrait of Chief-Justice Marshall, the de- 
scriptive article being written by Joseph P. 
Bradley. The initial article isby W. Ham- 
iltoa Gibson, with his own charming illus- 
trations of the “‘Winged Botanists.” Per- 
haps the paper that will attract the most 
attention and notice is that on ** Napoleon 
in Exile.’ The letters describing his jour 
ney to Elba and bis voyage to St. Helena 





and life on that island give vivid pen-por- 


traits of the Emperor. One isimpressed with 
bow Napoleon, even after his glory had 
passed, was stiil an eager student and in- 
quirer. He asked questions everywhere 
and of every one. His thirst for knowledge, 
and useful knowledge, seems to have been 
kept up to the end. Prof. John A. 
Paine has a most scholarly and interesting 
article on “The Pharoah of the Exodus, 
and his Son.” This article will have a spe- 
cial charm for the uninformed reader,in that 
itis written in a way that can be appreci- 
ated by all. The illustrations are as in- 
structive as the article itself and they are 
continually referred to in the text. Mr. 
Kennan closes bis account of the * Kara 
Political Prison.” In this article as in the 
last, one is struck with the fine features of 
some of the exiles. There is along article 
entitled “‘ An American Artist in Japan,” 
which is illustrated by the artist-author 
in a way to prove attractive to the reader. 
There is the usual amount of fiction and 
there are at least five sonnets in the number. 

Scribner’s opens with an article by 
Andrew Lang on “Alexandre Dumas,” 
which contains a striking portrait of the 
great French author. No one could have 
written the article better than Mr. Lang. 
The summer fishing article which one al- 
ways looks for about this time in the mag- 
azines is written by A. R. Macdonough and 
relates to the Nepigon River fishing. Mr. 
Gibson has an article illustrated by himself 
here as well as in the Ventury. The illus- 
tra'iors are even finer than those in the 
Century and are brought out much better. 
The !ast of the railroad articles is an admi- 
rable conclusion to the series. It is entitled 
“Safety in Railroad Travel,’ and is by H. 
G. Prout. We must specially commend the 
illustrations of this article even if we seem 
to lay more stress on the illustrations of 
the number than upon the reading matter. 
The frontispiece, showivg an engine that 
has just seen the signal of danger at night, 
is astriking conception. Justin McCarthy’s 
article on ‘“‘Three Dream Heroines’ is 
cuarmipg. Professor Ladd, of Yale College, 
has an important article on *‘ The Fitting: 
school in- American Education,” in which 
he lays down the following principle: 

“The true principle of the secondary edu- 
cation does not call forthe offer of a great 
variety of studies, either prescribed or elective, 
but for therouzgh and long-continued disci- 
pline in very judiciously selected and repre- 
sentative studies.” 

Lippincott’s contains a portrait of Mr. 
Edgar Fawcott as its fromiispiece, this 
gentleman being the author of the complete 
novel published inthis number. Mr George 
W. Child continues his ‘‘ Recollectiuns,”’ 
and there is an interesting article by Mr. C. 
C. Binney on ** The Australian Bailot Sys- 
tem.’’ We are glad to have this subject 
written about as often as possible, for the 
more itis discussed the more generally it 
will be brought to the notice of the people, 
and it is specially desirable that the subject 
should be discussed in a Philadelphia mag- 
azine in order that the movement may there 
be undertaken to secure ballot reform for 
Penn yivania. 

The Atlantic opens with an article on 
“The Isthmus Canal and American Con- 
trol,” by Stuart F. Weld, in which the 
autnor argues for the neutralization of the 
caval. Margaret J. Preston hasacharming 
poem, which will tend to prove that Greek 
subjects, the out of fashion, are still availa- 
ble. History and fiction occupy the chief 
space in the remainder of the contents, the 
main interest in the fiction centering, per- 
haps, in “* The Begum’s Daugbter,” which 
a recent London Spectator finds worthy of 
high praise. 

The Cosmvupolitan is fast making for it- 
self a recognized place in magazine htera- 
ture, The September number has several 
timely articles. ‘*‘The opening of Okla- 
homa” gives tue history of the rise and 
growth of that remurkable settlement. A 
feature of the number is a story by the 
Queen of Rumania, whose portrait ap- 
pears as the frontispiece. The readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, to whom Carmen Sylva 
is no stranger, will be glad to look upon 
that noble face, that shows in every feature 
a queenly character. 

We have received other magazines which 
our space will not permit us to notice at 
length, but among them we would mention 
the following: The Populur Science 
Monthly, The English Illustrated Moga- 
zine, The Statesman, The Quiver and Trea- 
sure Trove. 
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A Start in Life, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee 
& Shepard). This is a thorougbly good, 
wholesome story for young people. The 
heio is a brave, manly tellow, remarkable 
only for the sturdy virtues of industry and 
faithfulness, which are not made “ goody- 





goody ’ orcommonplace. The story is sea- 
soned with the woods, beasts and bears of 
Genesee County. The same firm pub- 
lish Taken by the Enemy, by Oliver Optic. 
This is decidedly sensational, being one of a 
series of War stories. A rich New Yorker 
goes South in his private yavht. His son is 
taken by the Confederates, and becomes the 
hero of a small sea fight. This remarkable 
sixteen-year-old boy can not only steer a 
steamer but act as engineer and captain on 
occasion. The story endsin the glory and 
safety of the hero. Fighting Phil, by 
the Rev. P. C. Headley. is the last of the 
Series ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of the Rebel- 
lion.’’ The book begins with an account 
of Sheridano’s first ride without saddle or 
bridle, on a runaway horse, when a boy five 
years old. Of course he held on. The book 
is chiefly a history of General Sheridan’s 
War record. It is published by Lee & Shep 
ard. A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. 
Wright, isa collection of stories that could 
have been sent from the Peace Society, in- 
stead of Lee & Shepard, its publishers. The 
illustrations look like old English reprints, 
fitted to the pious stories of the book, which 
all have the same sound moral and no spe- 
cial literary merit. Lee & Shepard publish 
also Little Miss Weezy’s Brother, by Penn 
Sbirley. This is a pieasantly written story 
for very small boys. Leaders Upward 
and Onward, edited by Henry C. Ewart 
(Thomas Whittaker). This collection con- 
tains eleven biographical sketches of such 
men as Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, 
Frederick Morris, Doctor Arnold; men ot 
whom: American boys should know some- 
thing. Thesketches are written by differ 
ent authors. Amovg them we find Donald 
Macleod and Prot. W. G. Blaikie. Charles 
Kingsley’s face makes the trontispiece for 
the book, which is fully illustrated, full of 
information and useful for Sunday-schools, 
Thomas Whittaker publishes al!so 
Edwin, the Boy Outlaw, by J. Frederick 
Hodgetts. Inthis story, whichis pieasantly 
told, Robin Hood figures as herald of Eng 
lish Freedom, and Sir Guy of Gisbourn ap. 
pears as the perfect knight. The book is 
full of the spirit of romance and chivalry, 
To this is added enorgh history to make it 
instructive and not tedious. The book was 
written for English beys, but the story ot 
tne Magna Charta is a common heritage to 
both nations. Making the Best of 
It, by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, is 
a story of thrift and _ persistence 
which of course succeeds. This is also 
pubdhshed by Thomas Whittaker. 
Howling Wolf, by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champ- 
oey, is a book every boy and every girl 
should read, not simply because it is a de- 
lightfully written and truthful account of 
the habits and customs of our Indians, but 
because it is full of information on the In- 
dian question, putin a readable shape for 
young people. It is published by D. Lo 
throp Company, who also publish Little 
Joe, by James Otis This is a pleasant lit- 
tle story of a street waif who was full of 
loving kindness to all. The point of the 
story is told when the veterinary surgeon 
says: “Ifa little shaver like you is willing 
to vo around helping dogs, girls and buys, 
a big overgrown man like me ought to be 
asoamed of not lifting bis hands for any- 
body but his own precious self.”’ My 
Uncle Florimond, by Sidney Luska, is a 
tairly good story of a self-centered boy, 
who grows reasonably decent at last when 
he discovers that his hero Marquis uncle 
is only a poor French teacher. This is also 
publisned by D. Lothrop Company. 
The Long Exile, by Count Lyof N. Tolstoi 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers): 
contains an accouat of Count Tolstoi’s re 
markable free school, where boys have no 
lessons and norules, and are a law unto 
themselves. It seems to ordinary people 
that such a school needs a Tolstoi for head- 
master. The stories and fables in the book 
are many of them taken from the new 
speller or A. B. C. book of Count Tolstoi’s 
school.- Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. pub- 
lish also Lu fayette, The Knight of Liber- 
ty, by LydiaH. Farmer. This book is made 
up largely of letters. These letters, being 
either to or from well-known historical 
personages, are full of interest, stately, dig- 
nified, delightful. The illustrations are 
abundant, but not always good. The 
Search forthe; Star, by Edward W. Willett, 
isa fairly interesting, improbable story of 
atramp through Maine forests, where the 
boys encounter all possible perils of fire, 
flood and forest, and kill specimens of every 
known wild beast of the Maire woods, end- 
ing with an ‘‘Indiau devil,” which is de- 
scribed as ‘bad as a dozen wild-cats 
squeezed into one, all steel wire, grit and 
Savagement, and with its teeth and 
elaws chock-full of murder!” Sure 
to, Succecd by J. Main Davidson, D.D., 
isa book of sermons for young men. Dr. 
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Davidson says: ‘* For one who is trou 
with difficulties about inspiration Or mira- 
cles, I have found scores whose dis 
conflict has had to do rather with 

life.”” These sermons were wetsnae ‘ma 
young men of England, but willbe equally 
practical and helpful on this side the At- 
lantic. They are published by A. GC, Arm. 
strong & Son.- Jack in the Bush, pub- 
lished by Jordan, Marsh & Company, ig a 
pleasant story of a summer school in the 
back woods of Canada. The lessons taught 
were salmon fishing, hunting and mani. 
ness. The boys are reasonable and do Roth. 
ing more remarkable than ruling them. 
selves and killing a bear. The spirit of the 
hook is good. Children’s Stories of the 
Great Scientists, by Henrietta C 
Wright (Charles T. Scribuer’s Sons), 

ix an instructive book, giving the life and 
work of the ablest scientists from the time 
of Galileo until the present day. Theg 
lives of scientific men are almost all of them 
stories of hard, patient, unselfish work for 
the general good, making known the 

of God to men. Tho not a distinctively p, 
ligious work, its influence is more healthfu, 
as it is more instructive than the a 
moral novel of the Sunday School library, 
The book is illustrated with eighw good 
portraits of the more famous scientists,—_ 
Johnny Twoboys, by Julia Holmes Boyn. 
ton, is that difficult thing to write, a pleas. 
ant, bright, devout story for very small 

The book is well printed and pleasantly jj. 
lustrated; published bv the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
A Dozen Be’s for Boys, by Jennie Fowler 
Willing, is a book of serious, pious advice 
for boys. Tho thoroughly good, not stupid 
and illustrated with anecdote, it must bea 
very pious little boy, not needing them 
much, who will of his own accord read the 
whole dozen ‘ Be’s.”” (McDonald, Gill & 
Co.) Brian Fitz Count, by the Rey. A. 
D. Crake, B.A., is a reprint of an English 
historical story for boys. It is fairly inter. 
esting, and published by E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. Father Fervent, by the Rey. 
John Bamford (Phillips & Hunt), is an 
English story of a Methodist class-leader, 
full of pious personal talk, more helpful 
probably among the people for whom it 
was written. The illustrations ar 
startling. Raymond Kershaw, by Ma 
ria McIntosh Cox (published by Roberts 
Brothers), is an interesting story, with 
brave lessons in patience, faithfulness and 
industry. The book is helpful to youg 
people. Chubby Ruff, by the Rev.Ge. 
Huntington, is a collection of charminglit 
tle stories for small boys. The brightest 
them, tho they are all good, is ** The Basi 
way Twins.” These naughty children were 
obliged to go to Doolikme Land to leam 
good manners. In this curious country 
they received from all living things the 
same treatment that they gave each other, 
and grewin time courteous. The illustre 
tions are good. To Horse and Away, 
by Frances Mary Peard (Thomas Whit 
taker), is an English historical novel of the 
time of the Commonwealth. It is fairly in- 
teresting with a good lesson for youvg peo 
ple, that of doing the duty next us instead 
of hunting tor something remarkable far 
off. The illustrations are better than the 
average. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
have received a gold medal for their display 
of books of American authors at the Paris 
Exposition. 


....From the Leonard Scott Publication 
Company we have received the Englisb re 
views for August. The opening article in 
The Fortnightly is by Karl Blind. on “Mr, 
Gladstone and the Civilized World,” ia 
which the author seeks to show that the 
world furnishes no precedents for the course 
Mr. Gladstone desires England to assume 
toward Ireland. In his remarks upon the 
United States the author says that the 
South “prided itself during, and even after, 
the War on the title of ‘the Solid Sout 
Of course we all know that no such title 
was ever heard of till long after the War. 
Other articles in the same review are 
‘Downing Street and Africa,” by Joseph 
Thompson; ‘“Guunod’s Views on Art and 
Artists,” by Mdlie. de Bovet; “ The Fortress 
of Paris” (with map); ‘The Great Servial 
Festival,” by J. D. Bourchier; “ Giordaps 
Bruno,” by Walter Pater; ‘The Presem® 
Discontent in Cyprus,” by W. D. Hogarth: 
‘* Roger Bacon,” by W. L. Courtney; ° Port- 
uguese Bull Fighting,” by Oswald Craw- 
ford, in which the Spanish sport 15 com- 
pared with the Pcrtuguese to the advan- 
tage of the latter; “Mr. Browning in 8 
Passion,” by R. Y. Tyrrell, the basis of this 
short article beiag Mr. Browning’s 
ing and spitting”’ lines to Fitzgerald ia the 
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Atheneum, concerning which, we may re- 
mark by the way, there is none of that cb- 
security which generally characterizes 
Browning’s verse; and ‘‘Some Truths 
about Russia,’ by a Former President. 
Both “he Nineteenth Century and The 
Contemporary have articles on Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian dramarist. The for 
mer contains other articles, by Mr. Glad- 
stone on * Phenician Affinities of Ithaca”’; 
by Frederic Harrison on “A Breakfast 
Party in Paris”; by Professor Geffcken on 
“The French in Germany’’; by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer on ‘The Deadly Wild Beasts of 
India,’ which, tho written with the dispas- 
sionateness of a statistician, will give the 
timid reader the shivers and the night- 
mare; by Lord Bradbourne on “ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Plain Speaking ’’; and by others on 
more or less timely topics. Seven “ notice- 
able books,’”’ among them John Fiske’s 
“Critical Period ot American History,’’ are 
reviewed by seven noteworthy men. The 
Contemporary has two articles of special 
interest to clergymen and theologians: one 
*Tbe Papacy; a Revelation and a Proph- 


* ey,’ the author’s name not beivg given; 


and the otber on ** Reform in the Teaching 
of the Old Testament,’’ by Canon Cheyne. 
Frederic Harrison appears here as well as 
in The Nineteenth Century, and likewise 
has a French topic, ‘‘ The Centenary of the 
Bastile.”’ Sir Morell Mackenzie has his 
second article on *‘ Speecb and Song,’’ devot- 
ing himself to ‘‘Song”’ in the present num- 
ber. Taken together, the three reviews 
present an unusually interesting group of 
articles. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Seven Pn or d Words often Mispronounced. 
Comp! te Hand book of Difficulties in 
cnclish Pronunciation. By William Henry 
P’ Phyte. 5i4x6k4, pp. 491. New York and a 
bo nidon: G. P. Putnam’‘s SOMS.........6-.6e06+ $1 5 
‘The Motletm Chess Instructor. 
x9l4, pp. xli. 192. The same . 
Great Words trom Great Americans. The 
Declara ion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tidii of the United States, Washineton’s In- 
augural anf Farewell Addresses, Lincoln's 
Inaugural and ——_ Address, etc., etc. 











vp. 207. The bocctetecsscescceroes 075 
Tole “a einrich 7s hokke. 4x°%4, pp. 283. sé 
THE BAMEC. .... 2 ce cece ess iecer screens ccessesees 
A Namele-s we restier. By Josephine W. Bates, 
° fxi4. DI . 215. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- _ 


SH COs... cscccrcccveees 

our Town. * Dedic ated to all sigue Ses of the 
» 2 .C, E. By Margaret Sidney. 5x14, - 
381. ‘Boston: D, Lothrop OM cccsnczenesses 12 

Sweet-Brier. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood: 
Pictures by W. L. Taylor. 5x74a, pp. 262. 
pe er. 

College Series of Greek Authors. Buripides 
Iphigenia among the Taurians. Edited by 
— Wlagz. 5%x8. pp. v7. Boston: Ginn 


The EN Verbs of Attic Pro-e. Their 
Forms, Prominent Meantngs ana Important 
Compoutids, together with Lists of Related 
ae aud English Derivatives, by Addt- : 

nm Houge. 45x76 pp. ix, 268. TheSame.... 1 60 

Hitene: an Old Engi ish Foem. By Charles W. 

Keat, > (V. of Va.) Ph.D. (Leipsic.) we 
ox7, fi, The seme. 0 65 

Lessons 0 ioe Readings from the Works of 

F. D. urice. selected by J. Llewelyn 
+ &, oxt 4, vill, pp 248. New York and 4 
ondon: Macmillan & Co... 18 

Religion afid Scteuce as Allies: or, Simflarities 
of Physicsl and Religions Knowledge. } 
James Thomas Bixby. Mqxilg pp. 226. Chi 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co 

Mistress Beatrice Copp; or, Passares | iu the Life 
of a Jacobite’ 's Dau: zhter. By M. E. Le « lere. 
wax, New York: D. Appleion & 
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p.200. New Y 4. ( cn Oy 
sketches from the Mountains of enine. By J. 


‘lippin. Sx, pp. xi, 453. Cincinnati: 
Standard Pu 
Biographical and Historical Cacalogue of Wash- 
neton ant Jefferson College. containing a 
Genera’ Catalog of Jefferson College, of 
Washington College and of Washington and 
Jefferson College, incivding thus all the 
Alumni of the present College, 1802-1889. 
ice pv. 526. Cincinnati: Elm Street Print- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUPLER'S ny. 
ition, LRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


Withan Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Mustration and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T.D, SUPLEE. Trench“ On the Study of Words,” 
originalty in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
48a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present. vol- 
ume, The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 





Oxford, 


From 
New Plates. 





Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


A, C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


Read what Marion Harland says of “ Ministers’ 
Wives” in the September number of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


This number contains also the following articles: 
“The Real Rights of Women,” by Rose Terry 
Cooke ; “Common Sense and Civil Service Reform,” 
by Gen. John Pope; “The Coming Congress,” by 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge; “ Nurseries of Crime,” by 
Uspector Byrnes; “International Exhibitions,” by 
Senator Hawley; “Why I Am an Episcopalian,” by 
Archdeacon Farrar, and other interesting and timely 
contributions. 


For sale at all News-stands. 


_ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


3 East 14th street, New York, 
WH cents a number, $5). a year. 








New Text-Books 


AND 


New Editions. 





METCALF’S SPELLING AND 
LANGUAGE BOOK. 


By Rowert C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. For Introduction, 20 cents. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXER- 
CISES. 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 
230 pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 
cents. 


These are new language books by two of the fore- 
most educationists in the United States, and are at- 
tracting much attention. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK 
METHOD. 


By Pror, WM. K. HARPER. Ph.D., Yale University, 
and WILLIAM E. WaTeRs, Ph.D., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For Introduction, $1.00. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN 
METHOD. 


By Pror. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, 
and Isaac B. BURGESS, A.M., Latin Master 
Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Islarid. For 
Introduction, $1.00. 

From Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Brown University: “lam 
satistied yours is the only practical method of learn- 
ing a language thoroughly; the only one for master- 
ing the language for use, whether literary or ecien- 
tific. I have been trying for several years past to get 
my pupils to read and study their Latin in this way. 
If teachers would only patiently use your metho@ 
from the very start and persistently keep it up, ig 
only tor your twenty Cvsar chapters, I venture to 
say that their pupils would find but little difficulty 
after that in reading Cecsar anywhere. Then, tuo. 
they would yead Cesar or be well on the way to read- 
ing without stopping to translate.” 

Strikingly new methods for beginners im the study 
of Greek and Latin; based on the authors’ long and 
successtul experience. These books have met with 
very great favor and are well worth the attention of 
teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent om applica- 
tion, 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. 
Revised. Edition of 188. 
NOW READY. 
Common School Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 
5, 6, 7. 


Shorter Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7.. 


Tracing Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various edi- 
tions, have long been recognized as the Nationa 


Standard. Keeping pace with the general improve- : 


mentin methods of teaching, the publishers, after 
several years of careful and painstaking preparation, 
now have ready the edition of 1888, which they fee 
confident will be recognized at once as the highest. 
type of work ever reached in this department, both 
from an educational and artistic standpoint. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 
ING. 


* The Alphabet of Manua! Training.” 


The simplest; the most practical; the most com- 
plete; the most easily taught. Complete in 18 Books. 
Samples and circulars on application. 


LOCKWOOD’S POPULAR READ- 
INGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By SAMUEL LOCKWOOD, PH.D. 


Part I.—MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 517 pages. 
Part lI. —Bikpvs. Cloth, 12mo, 597 pages. 
For Introduction, 60 cents each. 


The New York Tribune has said that “these books 
of Dr. Lockwood’s are really fascinating, and that 
they will not only delight children, but will teach the 
most valuable lessons of loving kindness.” 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION 
METHOD WITH THE FRENCH. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, 
and Writing French. Intended for self-study, or 
use in schools, with a system of pronunciation 
based on Websterian equivalents and entirely 
new devices for obtaining a correct pronun *ia- 
tion. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate 
of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the 
Conversation School, New York. For Introduc- 
tion, $2.00. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
Swinton’s Reader. 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Robinson’s Arithmetics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
Gray’s Botany. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Cooley’s Chemistry and Physics. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
Etc., etc., etc, 


Revised. 


Brief Descriptive List and Brief Selected List of 
approved books in the common branches will be sent 
by mail on application. Correspondence solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


753 and 735 Breadway, N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave.,, Chicago, 
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“Worcester’s Dictionaries should be used by the 
youth of the country, and adopted in the common 
schools.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


WORCESTER’S 


School Dictionaries. 


THE STANDARD IN SPELLING, PRO- 
NUNCIATION AND DEFINITION. 


Adopted and used in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell. 
Sulem, Washington and hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


1. They are the LATEST SCHOOL DICTIONARIES PUB- 
LISHED, and include all the common new words in 
the language. 

2. They contain & MUCH LARGER NUMBER OF 
WORDS than any other school dictionaries. 

3. THEY give the correct usage in PRONUNCIATION. 

4. THEY give the correct usage in SPELLING. 

5, The DEFINITIONS are complete, concise and ac- 
curate. 

6. THEY give the principal SYNONYMESs in the jan- 











7. Inthe New Comprehensive and the New Aca- 
demic THE PAST AND PRESENT PARTICIPLES are 
given with the verb, and each spelled in full. This 
is a new and important feature. 

(a) THE WORKS OF OUR STANDARD AUTHORS FOL- 
Low WORCESTER. IT IS THE NATIONAL STANDARD 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

(b) THE LEADING MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
FOLLOW WORCESTER. 

(c) MILLIONS OF THE S€HOOL BOOKS FOLLOW 
WORCESTER. If our standard and current litera- 
ture is according to Worcester, then WORCESTER 
should be the standard a in the schools, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard College. 
“TI have always referred to this work (Wore ester’s 

Unabridged Dictionary) as the standard.” 
From EX-PRESIDENT McCosH. of Princeton College. 

“fam amazed at the amount of knowledge in this 
large volume, which every scholar shouid possess. 
Worcester’s Dictiunary, so well known, needs no 
commendation from me.’ 
From PRESIDENT FATRCHILD, of Oberliu College. 


“ Thave never felt sure that I had the best light on any 
doubtful point until I had consulted this authority Our 
instructors in English in the college have in general im- 
pressed the same idea upon their pupils. 


Complete List of Worcester's Dictionaries: 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. Sheep.......... $10 WW 
(With Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cts. extra.) 





Now Aca :emic Dictionary. ...........0ccccsccsees 1530 
Ne v Comprehensive Dictionary............... - 10 
New School Dictionary a 80 
I MN osc cccrcccvedecccssctnessicecss 48 
Pocket Dictionary. Clotht.........ccccocccscccccces 4 





For sale by all booksellers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Books for Teachers. 





Essays on Educational Reformers. 


By R.H. QuIcK. 12mo, $1.00 

* It is the most readable and valuable work on mat- 

ters educational, that has yet been published,”’—Cht- 
cago Teacher. 


Princivals and Practice of Common School 


Education. 
By JAMES CURRIE. I2mo. 
“ A thorough study of this treatise, by all our in- 
structors would infrease the value oi A =" aa 
twenty-five per cent. in a short time.” School 
Journal. 


History of Civilization. 
clurers on the Ocige and Development of the 


Le 
Main Institutions of eee By EMIL REICH. 
D. Ulustrated. 12mo $2.00 


Master Virgil. 


The author of ie neid as he seemed in the Mid- 
die Ages. By J.S. TUNISON. 8vo. $2.00 


G@ Every teacher should study Short-hand and to 
cominence self instruction, you need only 


Longley’s Phonographic Manual. Te. 
Longley's rand Exercises. 25c. 
+ 


A practical knowledge can be acquired in a short 
time, by employing leisure moments in its study. 
Send for a deseriptive circular of Longley’s Phono- 
graphic System. 


$1.00 


We invite correspondence as to all classes of books, 
ayn school supplies, etc. 


of the above books sent by mail. 
mf of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


END to C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
294 and 208 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
van rates in all papers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


prepaid, on 











Aza 
BAnPris YUUNG PEOPLE.“ __ ............ 
t@™” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mart 
on receipt = ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BUOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway, N.Y. 


A LIBRARY OF 
American Literature, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 


A work of great value; so pronounced by Prof. JoHN 
FISKE, J.G. WHITTIER, Dk. VU. W. HoLM's, W. 
D. HOWELTS, Col. T. W, HIGGINSON, Prof. Moses 
C. TAYLOR, and many other prominent scholars 
and authors. 
In ten elegant large octavo volumes, of over 30 
pages each, handsomely illustrated with 15 full-page 
rtraits to each volume. This work is really the in- 
liectual history of America: it is a collection of the 
best selections thatcan be made from all that has 
been written by American authors, and is arranged 
ch onologically, so that the reader may 
course of out literature from its inception in 100? t to 
its present variety and eminence is a complete 
library in itself, of engrossine interest throughout. 
The selections are very full and, while they give a 
comprentanse idea of the — avd mentait calibre 
of every author represent they are at the same 
time, intensely interesting. This work is, and must 
rema'n the standard col ectior of our national litera- 
ture. and it should have a sale even more steady 
and lasting thanthat of our standard encyclopedias: 
because, although equally valuable in its way, it is 
more interesting than any encyclopedia, and because 
it can never become out of date or be superseded by 4 
something newer and more abreast of the times. No 
set of books has ever been more favorably received 
by the public and the press. 


CONTENTS: 
Vol. I. Early Colonial Literature, 1667 
1675. 


vet. Later Colonial Literature, 1676 


Vol. Ill. Literature of the Revolution, 
1765-1777. 


Vol. IV. Literature of the Republic--Con- 
stitutional Period, 1788-1 


Vol. V. Literature of the Republic, 1821- 
1834. 

Vols. VI., VII., Ae Literature of the 
Republic, 1835-186 

Vols. IX., X. oo nokme ot jon the Republic, 
1861-1888. Fully representin the 
Writers that have arisen since the ) FE a 
ning of the Civil War. 

It is Really the Intellectual His- 


tory of our Country. 
PRICE IN CLOTH, $3.00 PER VOL. 
Prices in other bindings sent on application. De 


liveries made to suit subscribers, It comes within 
the reach of all. 


A few more good solicitors wanted to in- 
troduce this work. None but those who are 
willing to study the work and systemati- 
cally push its sale need apply. 


Those desiri~g the work and not having an oppor- 
tunity to order it through our local agents will re- 
ceive immediate attention by addressing 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CoO., 
3 East I4th Street, N. Y. 


For the School 


How to Write Clearly. 


Rules and Exercises on English Com- 





position. By the Rev. Epwin A. AB. 
BOTT, M.A., Head Master City of Lon- 
don School. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 


60 cents. 


How to tell the Parts of Speech. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. 
— EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D... Head 
aster of the City of London School. 
American edition. Revised and en- 
larged by JNo. G. R. McELROy, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


How to Parse. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar, 
With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, 
and Punctwation. By Edwin A. AB- 
yore, M.A , Head Master of the City of 

London School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


English Lessons. 


For English People. By the Rev. Epwin 
A. ABBOTT. M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School, and J. R. SEE- 
LEY, M.A., Professor of ‘Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Part 
I., Vocabulary. Part II..Diction. Part 
{il., Meter. Part IV., Hints on Selec- 
tions and Arrangement. Appendix. 1 
vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Study of Politics. 


By Pror. W. P. ATKINSON. Uniform with 
‘On History and the Study of History,” 
and “On the Right Use of Books,” 
16mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 7 





Our new Descriptive and Educational 
Catalogues can be had free on application. 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


EWSPAPER fpy ERTISING. 
REL RS ages, 30 Cents. 
G. P. RO L & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worsht 
A. 8. Rarece & Ce.. 111 William sr. ¥. v 














Send forthe Cata 
ROBERT Cane UTHERS. 


een zi Onin York, 
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READABLE BOOKS. 


Edgar Saltas’ Anatomy oft Nega- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, gilttop - -$1 25 
Edgar Saltus’” tw: of Dis- 
enchantment. 12wmo, cloth, gilt top 1 25 
The People and the Railways. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top - - - -1 50 
Madeline and Other Poems. (James 
McCarroll.) 12m9,clotb,veilum style 1 50 
The Masque of Death and Other 
Poems. (Charles Lotin Hilurith.) 
12mo, cloth - - - - - -1 50 
The Merry Muse. (Ernest Delancey 
Pierson.) 12mo, cloth, gilt top, vel- 
lum style - - - + - 1 50 
Confessions of J. J. Rousseau. © 
12mo, cloth - - - - - -1 25 
Dinverology. By Pan. 12mo, cloth - 1 25 
66 * Paper covers 50 
Rochefoucauld’s ‘Maxims. 12mo, 


cloth - - - - 1 25 
Compte’s Positive Philosophy. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth - - -4 00 
Mapleson’s Memoirs. 2 vols., 8vo, 

cloth oy a - - 4 00 


Memoirs of Men who Saved the 

Union. (Donn Piatt.) 12mo, cloth - 1 50 

” paper 25 
Man and Labor. (Cyrus Elder.) 
12mo, sloth - - - - -1 00 
‘* paper - - - . - - 50 
The Politics of Labor. (Phillips 

Thompson.) 12mo0, cloth - - -1 25 
Russia. the Land of the Nihilist. 

(W. E. Curtis.) 12mo, cloth - -1 25 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. 8vo,cloth 2 00 
Ofi-Thoughts about Women and 

Other Things. (S. R. Reed.) 12mo, 


cloth - - - - -100 
12mo, paper - - - . - 50 
The Early Days of Christianity. 
(Cannon Farrar.) 12mo, cloth -1 25 
Henry Ward Beecher. (Handford.) 
12mo, cloth - - - - -1 25 


The Foes of the Freneh Revolu- 
tion. (Herman Lieb.) 12mo, cloth 1 50 
Irving’s Life of Washington. 


8 vols., cloth - - - - - -4 59 
” bg calf - - - -9 00 
cy L¢ morocco - - - -9 00 


Herndon’s Lincoln. 3 vols, cloth -4 50 


half-calf 9 0O 

The Veteran and His Pipe. (Albion 
W. Tourgee.) 12mo, cloth . -100 
- paper - - 650 


BELFORD, CLARKE &CO,, 


Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco. 


BOOKS BY 


HUNT & EATON. 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STUDIES IN Ley ty bh By, Rey. Bishop Ran- 





dolph 8. foster, D.D., Li.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Uncut 
edges. 
l. PROLEGOMENA. Philosophic Basis of Theology; 
or, Rational Principlesof »elizious Faith. $3.00. 
1], THEISM. Cosmic Theism; or, the theism of 
Nature. 


(In Press.) EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
NEW SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, By 8. S. Ham- 


mill, A.M., Principal of Chicago Sc hool of Elocu- 
tion, 12mo. $1.00, 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. Vincent and Joy. 
l6mo. i0cents. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Ely. C.L.S.C. Edition. 
Crown $vo, cloth. $1.(0. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Ely. Library Edition. 
One-hulf Leather. $1.50. 

THE BIBLE, AND OTHER LITERATURE OF THE 
aIeere LENTH CENTURY. Townseud. ifmo, 

0 cents 
wow To. Jt'bDGE OY A PICTURE. Van Dyke. C. 
C. Edition. lémo, gem. conte, 

HOW To JUDGE OF A PICTURE. Van Dyke. Li- 
brary Edition. Half Le 3 r. $1.00. 

CHAU rar QUA COU RSE IN PHYSICS. Steele. 
12mo. cloth. #1. 

PREP AI. ATOR ANDC OLLEGE LATIN COURSE 
- erg tists. 1 vol. Wilkinson. Crown, Svo, 
c 


h. $1. 
bh tS TORY GREEK COURSE yy ENGLISH. 
son. Crown,#vo,cloth. #!.0 
coLLiok yy Lng! KSE oP ENGL ISH. Wil- 
5vo, cloth. $1, 
BEGI mRERS WAND GOR OF ¢ MEMIST RY. Ap- 
ple eton. Crown.8vo. cloth. $1 
mIgTORY oF as g NITEDST TE 3. Hale. Crown, 


clo FLO 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Hatfield. Crown, 
8vo, cloth. $1.00. 

CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. Wil- 
kinson. Crown, &vo, cloth. 81 

way’ an? Mite KS IN GEOLOGIC AL FIELD. 

chell. »wn, Svo. cloth. &1.00. 
AMBRIC an i TERA TURE. Beers. 15mo, cloth. 


ENGL itt LITERATURE. Beers. ifmo, cloth. 60 
FRENC a LITERATURE. Beers. 16mo, cloth. 60 


nts 

SKETC HES FROM ENGL y98 HISTORY. Wheeler. 
rown, 8vo, cloth. $1.2 

PARLIA WENT ant PXACTICE. Neely. 24mo, 


ei cen 

THE BOOK OF Tos. According tothe Version of 
1885. With en Exposi ory and Practical Commen- 
ars. By Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D. Crown, 


$2.00. 

THOU GHisS ON THE HOLY GOSPELS. How they 
came 4 be in manner and form as the sy are By 
Francis W Upsam, LL.D. Imo. $1.25. 

BIBLIOT HEC A THEOLOGICA. A Select and Clas- 
sified Bibliography of ‘Theology and General Re- 
hnetons Literature. By John F. Hurst, LL D 


$5.00. 
LIBR aRy 4 BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. issued under the editorial su- 
oretiion of Geo. K. Crooks, D.D., and John F. 
urst,D.0. Already issuea 
Vol. 1.—Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Pit an By Henry M. Harman, D.D. svo. 


Vol. 2.—Biblical Hermeneuties. By Milton 8. 
‘lerry.D.D. Svo. $400. 
Vol. 3.—T heological Ebe rclopedia and Method- 
a ozy. By George k. Crooks, D.D., and John F 
Hurst. D.D. 8vo. $3.% 
Vol. 4. ~ hristian Arc baclegy By Charles W. 
Reunett, D.D. With an introductory Notice, by 
Dr. Pe rdinand Viper. [ilustrated. 8vo. $3.50. 
aed 5 THE MOABITE3S: The Ancestress of our 
Lord. By Koss ©. Houghton, D.D. [ilustrated. 


12mo. $1.50. 

JOHN THE 4APTIST, THE FORERUNNER OF 
OUR LORD: His Lite and Work. By Ross C. 
Houghton, D.D. Iliuctrated. 12mo. $1.50. 









CASSELL & COMPANYS 


The Cheapest and Most Complete French 
Dictionary Published. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
(French-English and English-French.) 


New and Enlarged Edition. 262d Thousand. 
1,150 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Among the special features of the new and 
enlarged edition are the following: 





It has been enlarged by the, addition of 20 pages. 
New words to the number of have been added. 
It has been revised by the latest edition of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy. Jt bas beep entire- 
ly reset in new type. It has been corrected by Pro- 
fessor KouUBAUD, B.A. (Paris). It contains many 
new featu:es. It is the cheapest, the most compiete 
and extensive, and, so far as modern spelling is con- 
cerne«, the only accurate Dictionary of the French 
language published in this country. Specimen pages 
sent free on applicatim. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTION- 


In two parts. German-English—English- 
German. By ELIZABETH WEIR. I vol- 
ume, about 1,120 pages, 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen pages sent om on application. 


CASSELL’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten by 
J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., formerly 
scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
12mo, cloth, 896 pages. Price, $1.50. 


THE YOUNG IDEA; 
Or, Common-School Culture. 
By CAROLINE B. LERow, compiler of *‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Taught,” etc. Boards, 


new style, 50 cents. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


“One of the brightest and most amusing of educa- 
tional arguments.'’'—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 

“Should have the widest circulation and the at- 
tention of very parent and schoo)-teacher.’’—The 
New York Worl 





THE COMING SCHOOL. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon. A Sequel to ‘The 
Young Idea,’”’ by Caroline B. LeRow. 
Boards, new style, 50cents. Extracloth, 
$1 00. 

“We heartily commend the book as 2 most valu- 


able contribution to the cause of educational re- 
form.’’—The School Journal. 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; 


Or, French as She is Traduced. 

By MAx O’RELL, author of “John Bulland 
His Island,” *‘ Jonathan and His Con- 
tinent,’’ etc., etc. Boards, 50 cents, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“The whole theory of education is to be extracted 


from these humorous sketches.’’—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 














Mark Twain says: ‘It is a darling literary 
curiosity.’’ 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


General Answers to Examination Questions 
in our Public Schools. By one who has 
had many years’ experience. Boards, 
flexible, new style, price 50 cents; cloth, 
gilt top, uncut os — 31.00. 





Now Ready. re Asse &  ,c0-8) Sent Free, 
of llustrated and Fine-Art Books, Juvenile and 
Educational Works, etc., etc., which will be sent 
FREE to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 













IEN 


These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO,, 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


SKETCHES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 


The Tiffany 
Glass Company, 


333 AND 335 FOURTH AVENUE, 


New 


York. 


524 Pullman Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
35 and 37 Province St., Boston, Massachusetts, 


In writing for particulars, please mention Tur INDEPENDENT. 
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A ECE KADEEAKDKRAE 


EES — 


We are publishing a popular reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA aa 


at $2.50 per volume, being less than one-third the price of the original English 


Edition, which we reproduce page for page, map for map, etc. 
The greatest work of the kind in the English 
You can now secure this great work which you always wanted but coil 


vols.) now ready tor delivery. 
language. 


Complete set (2% 


not afford. Call and examine sets and compare with the high-priced editions, all of 


which are in our office. 


Circulars and sample pages mailed. Agents wanted. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


739 #. 741 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





‘Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


webave ® limited nuinber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
Paiwe B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while inting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
eipation Proclamation.” The book cives a most ex- 
cellent "iden of the home rite of Aber Lincoln. 

“THE PICTU 4 £ AyD Mat ME was written 
as sequel and - ay eer’ 8 great picture 
“ The rirst Reading of the Gmanrwpation Prociama- 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which surgested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7Sc. We 
pad i it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
« 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THF MEN"'—is 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it past-pata for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Addres 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY, N. Y: 








MUSIC. 








PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINC 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American fine ~~ 
ing. The edition with American Fingering 
also been reprinted from 


NEW PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new ‘yee 
which combined with the solid and substan 

binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view,while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPS ID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 











BINDERS 


FOR 


1LHE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. See vege 3!- 





SPYRAMIDS 
OF SONG. 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 


SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 

Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 

Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St. New York City. 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 








— 
NG 
ABBOT ACADEMY | Fora DIES, 
he sixty-first yeor opens T - ' 12, For 


areas apply to W. F. DR. PER, for admission, to 
MIss PHILENA MCKEEN. Principal, Andover, Mags, 


- THE MISSES ANABLE’S- 


HOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J- 
Will re-open September 25th, at 66 Bayard Str Street. _ 


ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 

rtered and end ow’ 

<4 in Engi b opus September i. Sear le 
Ds 

year $20. NC. BROOKS, LL-D., PH-D., 
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LETT’ Miformerty ares ieee 
OF MAND By SCHOOL You 
pies, 3% Wall St., New Haven, Mags Therciah 

bAparation for “Col lege. Circulars on application. 


MY. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Bicvest ASieoares for College or Business. Wm. 
J. Betts, “Mf. A. (Yale), Principal. 


—MADEMOISELLE BONAME’ 
prenaPand English Boarding ae, |= 


School for Young Ladies, 
LADELPHIA, PA., 
wee ea Sept Soth tnt win, of pt U, pupils 
limited to six. T 3. instruction and home care. 


BLAIRSVILLE, a ag a 5 
For catalogues address T. R. EWING, 
D.D., PF D., Principal, Bivireviile; Pa. 


HE mMHE BROOK LYN HEIGHTS ayn r 
7 parts 138-140 Montague St., Brock! 

arding and Day School for Giis =: 

an cept eon College preparation. Circularsonap- 

ion. “I most heartily commend this school un- 

der the new management. ”* CHARLES E. WestT,LL.D. 

















oh teal 

MISS BUL K1i.* V’sS Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, Tarrytown on- Hudson, will reopen Sept. 
jth, Address by letter until Sept. Ist. 


BURGESS INSTITUTE, Auburndale 
Mase. ae os for Girls. Classical and Eng- 
nch, German, Music and Art. Opens 

on. ox "iss C. L. BROWN, B.S. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


owe Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN, Aa early ap- 
Sheation is necessary. Number limited 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


Essentially ahome. Seven courses of study. Pre- 
pares for any college. Teachers’ training class, to 
members of which tuition is free. Board, fuel 
room and washing, $52.50 per term. Tuition accord- 
ing to studies. Catalogue free. Fall term opens 
Monday, September 2d, 1889. Address, I. N. CLEM- 
ENTS, Principal, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


“THE CEDARS.” 

Delightfully situated in eres grounds on the high- 
est point of northwest Washington. Full corps of 
able teachers. cial advantages in Literature, 
Music, Art, and i odern ianeneees. Foun ladies 
admitted | to Ooitege on our Cert reuiars 
address “ THE CEDARS,” aT ‘Thirty: “fifth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


259 Boylston 8t., Boston. 

Thorough preparation is made for the In- 
stitute of Technology, for Business, and 
for College. In all classes Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular attention to 
Girls and Young Children. Unusual care 
of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptation to lead to bad habits. 

The sixty-second year will open Sept. 18th. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
teachers will re-open the second week in 
October. 


LAselcAL HOME INSTITU TE. POUGH- 

EPS Young Ladies can pursue the 

a. — of ‘the cendeusins Course or the “Prepara- 
tory for Vassar.” Home comforts and special care. 
MIsS SARAH V. H. BUTLER. 


CIiAVERACK (*%. Y.) COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ard 
beautif il-y located in the Hudson Fiver Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for :horough and system- 
Wic education to young men and women. Careful 
Mention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
profess: rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
and physical culture. A Conservatory of “ usic 
and Artcf high grade. 36th year —. sept. 9th. 
Oe pe nigetrated catalogue. RkEv. A. H. FLACK, 

. ent. 


























I8s CREIGHTON & Miss FARRAR’S 
hool for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood.N. J. 
ils mdmitied to Smith & Wellesleyon our certificate 


DICKINSON COLLEGE 


Fall term of with year opens maar 19th. Situ. 
ated inthe rich Curmbe-land Valley: it is the least 
expensive Eastern College. All teaching done by ex- 
perienced profe~sors. It has one of the best equip 
pe inthe land. For further information, 
3 
Pres. GEORGE EDWARD REED, D.D., LL.D.. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


DRE~ LA DIES’ REMIN A! RY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th yearopens Seovt. 11. Healthful, homelike. thor- 
ough. Ilustrated cir: ular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womin 


Course of study equal to that of the best Cotleges. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
p= Hy I Best ebvantages in Musicand Art. Building 
rn improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished. — ith elevator. Astronomical Observ atory 
~Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate Ad- 
dress Phes’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira. N. 

















FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y, 
Boarding School tor Young Men and Boys. O 

Tuesday, September I7th. Address a 

E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 


Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, President. 


unusual Prosperity. It wil 
boarders. The pecans pf (1889) is the eighth coa- 
secutive year in which students have been refused 
trom lack of room. sixteenth year opens Sept. 4th. 

Lin > oomene Send for Catalogue. Hackeits- 
town, 


A HOME AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


Small Girlsand Boys. 


Situated ona high bluff. directly on the Connecti- 
= River, Oid Lyme, New London County, Connecti- 


"Good teachers and the best of car 

A shallow. sandy cove in piain view of the house, 
—— facilities for perfectly safe boating and 
at 

The School will be open the entire year, and pupils 
may be entered at anytime. A heaithy and refined 
country bome with a': the advaniages and articular, 
nities for culture and educa‘ion. ver. ticulars, 
apply to Mrs. R. BE. GRIs 

Box 125, lam Conn. 

REFERENCES:—Judge Charles McCurdy, Lyme, 
Cona.; Dr. Joseph Anderson, Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. 
wm. Sabine, New York; Ser. Ww. B. Cary, “North 
Stonington, Conn.: Prof. 0. 
New York Prof. E. E. Selisbary. New Haven, Coun.; 
Rev. Mr. Ipvorest| Hamden, Conn.; Mr. C P.' Noyes. 
St, Paul, Min .; Mr. Horace Hoadiey. New Haven, 





Coon.; Mr. J. L. Miles, Omaha, Neb.; Mr. Elizur 
Clark lowe. Conn.; Gen. J.G. yg Lyme. Conn.; 
ond. A Bill, Lyme, Conn.; Dr. B. W. Leonard, Say- 


brook Coun. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY "<7" 


advantages unsurpassed; attractive to Ce 
graduates; Laboratory work iv Sciences; French and 
German Conversation; Music and Art. 29tn year. Illus- 
strated catalogue. Adaress, A.G. Betedict, Cunton. N.Y. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys. A home school with 
refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D., Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


—SEMINARY-— 
IVY HALL win) Ge 


sic, Languages, Art. 20th year 
begins Sept. nth. Rev. HENRY NERVES, Ph.v., Prin. 














JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





INDERG4ARTNERS TRAINED 
Rare opportunities afforded. ‘Aadress Oswego 
State Norma! and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKEVIEW HALL feces smith,Principal, 
_Litch@eld, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, Ass’t Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMIN AY & PAINESVILLE, 0. 


dy iiber pleas- 

ant and beral and 

thorough. Thirty-first wear begmnabest 11, 1889. 
MISS MARY EVANS. Pauincirat 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun 0. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


LYNDON HALI., Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 
A Girls’ Boarding and Day School t year begins 
September 18th. SAMUEL WELIS BUCK, A.} 


ARGARET WINTHROP HALL 


is the residence connected with the Cambridge, 
(Mass.) School for Young Ladies. It is under the 


care of Miss Mary Fosdick. Every home comfort 
Building and furniture new. Open September 26th, 
1889. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. noderate expense 
PR ESIDENT EA TON, N, Marlevta, o. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“FAIRVIEW” HOME AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young al os and Children. Physical Culture with 
Beate) Training. References—Rev. A. H. Bradford 

D.D., Montclair; W. G. yah M.D.. Adel ni 
Academy. Brooklyn. Address Mrs. A. H. BISSE 
(tormerly of Norwalk, Conn.) 


























Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
in Boarding auamneey of highest grade. *xclue 
scm for Ladies, Superb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with bandsome and commodious chapel. 
¢ja88-tooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
‘ m and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
or 12 Professors and Teachers. Five courses of study 
spplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
= ber year, board, furnished room and al! stud- 
3d except usic, Art,Stenography and Tvpe-writing. 
year Sept.l6th. Jos. E. KING. Wort Edward, N. # 


ema 4 } ; 
Frveburg, RYEBURG ACADEMY 








Hane Me. 9th year. Fits for “Bowdoin, Dart- 
oy Yale, Smith and — sley. Thoreuchness our 
$1 50 a year. JOHN . DINSMORE, A.M. 





PANNETT INSTITUTE! EAOB LIONS LARIES 

Pius The Thirty- 

sixth yout ‘bering Get 2d, 1889. For Circular apply to 
GEORGE GANNETT, A.) DB 

€9 Chester Square, Boston. hi lass. 


[Re mies MISSES GILMAN’S HOME AND 
= DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
SSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 

‘ropen October 24. Circulars on application. 


GLENWOOD LEO, 
ne hour from New York, MaraaAN 
HAS, A.JAGGAR, A-il ;Ph.D » Prin, 

Hi 


OME SCHOOL, FORGIRLS, William rt, Pen 
us enn., 
ik es re poaring and Day School fo roirla. Sept. 
Miss MARIE HOLMES BISH 














= Militar 
y Academy, Worcester, Maas. 
ae, Yi ny Besertmente. ya ae 
eu ct super’ 2 
forts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. 





MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. A thorough school a 
Ladies. Situation noted for health. House comforts. 
35d year. Grounds, 100 acres. Three c 


ourses of study. 
Prepares for aaa a, 4 


Send for illus trated catalogue. 
GRIER, Business Manager. 
Nis SSN J. DAVIs, Principal. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OUNT HOLLY a J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Near Philada. Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE), Principal. 


MYSTIC VALLEY INSTiTUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn 22d Year. Both 7, 2 ed 1580. — 
ber limited. Address, BUCKLYN,A. 











NOR WAL. Cenun, Miss Baird’s Institute. A 
Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. 44 miles 
from New York.  yath year. Number of Boarding Pu- 
pils limiced to sixteen. Excellent advan in Mu- 
sic, Art and the Languages. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 


. Circulars on application, 





RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Boarding and Day School for Boys and Young Men 
Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools or 





The New Rechelle Collegiate Institute 
New York. Gr 


E. H, COOK, Ph.D., Head Master. 





FOR YOUNG LADIES. Near or’ 
and Academie Departments ane for apy Co'lece 
College Department same «8s Wellesley, ete. 
Classical, scieatitic, and Philosophical Courses Spe-« 
cial Courses in Art, Astronomy, Chemistry, Enei- 
neering, Microscopy, Music, Photography.etc, >tone 
building. steam heat. All modern improvements. 
Fall term begins pons. 19. For circular and particu- 
lars, address H. Ff. FULLER, M.A., Head- Master. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
we eee. Col C.J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; F. HY ATT, Comd’t of Cadets. 








WASHINGTON, D. U., 1107 Massacnusetts Avenue 
(Higtland Terrace), 1zl2 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lian- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mre. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


Oberlin College. 


asus, of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
} 7 See Fecente last year. 
ENT OF THEOLOGY.—Cias- 


ae urses. 
{l. DEPAR rMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE ARTS,-—Classical, Philosopbicai and 
biterary Courses. 
a DEPAKTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. ; 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
‘ART DEPARTME 
Full Courses with increased Electives, Enla 
Library, — and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Building 
Tuition and incidentals. $10 ver term 3-4 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room RKert $24 to #48 per term 
Terms begin Aprti 2d and September I7tn. 1889 Jan. 
7th and april sth. 1890. For full particuiars.send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF., Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will beg.n ite fortieth year Wednesday, September 
2th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, » oe County, Penn 


8 Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 











EDDIE INSTITUTE, HIGHTSTOWN, N 
For both sexes. Fifteen in Faculty. Vettes 
for College, Teaching, —— foecenas in Ger- 
man, French, Music. Are ns Sept 
H. E.S GHT, Fe. PX. sp rinctpel. 


PHILLIPS “ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS,, 


C. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


PAY SRS Mi Bw. ¥. 

RING’s MILITARY INSTITUTE 
For Yollees, OU. %, Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. Illustrated circular. Number of pupiis 
limi ed. Address as above. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL,—Prepares for 
grensite school, college, or busioess. Laboratories. 
o Begs are mem bers of the family. Frederick B 

Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 


Opens September 2%tn.New building and ample fa- 
cilities for thorough preparation for college. The 
finely equ ipped g)mnasium of ‘he college 1s open to 
students of the school, under the college instructor. 
For info1 mation, add | 

K. DARE, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERGIOE SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. 

A mily School for a limited number of girls. 
Principal’ . certificate admits to Wellesie College. 
Eighth year begins Oct. 2d, 1889. Miss DELIA T. 
SMITH, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW. soccutcterste, xx. 




















> Year. Prepares wre for College, the 
— Academies, and business. Military 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


RROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
freperasery and Business for Young Men. Col- 
ege for Ladies. Modern Buildings. 12 Teachers. 
Languages, paginsceing. Type Writing, Drawing, 
Painting and Music. 3 vacancies for Ladies in tne 
West Endowment. R 358. Year opens Sept. 1 qs. 
Catalognes of - BANNISTER. A.M 








uAS RATOGA INSTITU TT. Saratoga, N.Y. For 
Prepares tor leading colleges and business. 
Estatlished 1858, Address FRANKLIN B. Y ATuS, A.B. 


EVEN GABLES Rridegeton, N J. Mrs. 

§ Westcott’s Boarding School 

for Young Ladies. in South Jersey. Prepares for 

anycoliege. Climate mild ana dry. Gymnasium. [l- 
lustrated circuiar. 


ang a Sie. on the Hudso: 
MS pu = SHEKKA RDS School for Young 


THe OEM RING INSTITUTE, 
Reopens September 18 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton. 


20th year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College. Teaching, or Business. trench, German 
Music. «rt. hititary Drill. HK TRASK. Principal. 


SUMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J. Preparatory 
School for Boys. Military Drill. Six boarding pupils 
received. (ior circular) address JAS. HtaRn, A. Me 


TEMPLEGROVE LADIK~’ S®MINARY, 
Saratogi Springs, N. ¥. Superior facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music,Paint- 
ing, zeatheuc ano social cuiture. Thirty-fifth year be- 
gins Sept. 18. Address CHA>. Ff. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


MEVRINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N, Y. 

The Kev. JAMFS STARR CLARK, D. D., Rector. 
Assisted by five resident teachers. Roys and yout 
men thoroughly fiited forthe best colleges and dunk 

versities. scientitic schools, or for business, 

school offers the advantages of hea'thiul k ealtnn 
Soune comforts, first class teachers, thorough train- 
ing, assiduous care of health, mauners and morals, 

and the exclusion of bad boys. to conscienti us pa- 
vente looking for a school where they wy with con- 
fitence place their sons. cial instruction given in 
Physics ana Chemistry. t e twenty thira ycar will 
begin sept. 1(th. 


Two Choice Schools. Brooke Hall, for Giris and 
Young Ladies. Shortlidge Media A: acemy, tor Boys 
and Young Men. Sw‘thia C. Shortlidge, A.M. (Har- 
vard Gra = Media, Penn. (Near hitadelphia.) 


COLLEGE Collegeville, 


Montgomery Co.. Pa. 
Young vigorous, abreast 
with the times. No de- 
mana for the luxuries 
aud amusements of city life. Decided religious in- 
fluences. Admi rably located for health and study. 
Thorough 3 \ e*rs’ course in Theolo ogy; 4 yeurs’ Classi- 
cal _nd Scientific Courses; 3 years’ Literary Course 
for Ladies. Preparatory Department. !tnstruction 
by specialists. Thorough dril! in English. ad- 
vanced training in Elocution. Inductive system in 
Languages aud Natural Science. ay ~~ in Ped- 
agogy and Music. Terms moderate. Aod 
Kev.J.H.A.Bomberger, D.D, LL. D, Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE, vveona. x.y. 


FULL COLLEGIAT « Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and hea'thful.. Buildings elegaut. A retined 
Christian home. session vegins Sept 11, 1889. send 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, Dv D.. President. 


Tq pene W REAKS, 37 East 68th Street, 






































N.Y. arding an1 Vay ‘School for Girls. Re- 
opens Uct. Ist. Number limited. 


Vy EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for Yeung 
Ladies. 28d Year. Is provided for gi:in 
superior education in Coliegiate, Eclectic =— bee 

paratory De aremonte: also in Music and A 
MRS. HENRIECCA KUSZ, 2,045 Wainutt Sta Phila 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, ™utzxs=m 
Mass. 
The Fallterm of this popular aby prosperous in- 
stitution begins Aug. 28th. (ne of the very best pre- 
paratory and academic schools i: the Unitea States, 
“tucents received at anytime. Send for catalogue 
to G.M.STEELE. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 
7i‘ty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland V«lley. Border climate, avoiding bleak oorth. 
$25 r year for board, room. etc.,ana all College 
Studies. Handsome Park. Large ‘Buildings, Steam 
Heat, Gymnasium, ‘)bservatory, Laboratory, etc. 
Apnex No. 2 nearly completed. Keady by Aug. 15th. 


OHIO, Norra th lle 
YOUSG LA DIE*’ SEMINARY, 
Pe A rt oly Mth The best of advantages in Music, 
rtand French. send tur catalogue. kev. Dr. and 
jirs. REID, Principals; Mrs. SANFORD, Co-Principal, 


HAVE YOU DAUGHTERS TO EDUCATE? 


The Trustees and Principal of Tilden Seminary, 
for young laaies. desire to announce, in the interests 
of the higher education of young women. ite offer o 
a few scholarships, for the coming year, to deservin, 
pypils. who are not sable to pay thetull expense o 
obtaining an education. They desire the names of 
young ladies who would like fo avail themselves of 
this offer. As the number «3 (umited.the eurliest ap- 

lications will be most tavorably cogetdered, For 

ull information, a oly to the principal 
E. HUBBARD LOW, West t Lebanon, N. H. 


BACKWARD AND INVALID 8#0V8S 

The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and education of such boys a 
specialty.Location unsur for beauty and health, 
Address Dk. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


























RUTGERS COLLEGE, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 


Fall Examinations for Adm'ssion, September 17th. 
Term opens September Isth, 1889. 

Sloan Prizes for the best (Class ical) Entrance Ex- 
amina:ions. Ist, $0 ($100 cash); 2d, $550 ($50 cash). 

Twenty-ihree Professors. About .00s udents. he 
Classicai Course is ampie ona tbhcrough. Elective 
courses 1p History, Philosoph:, Greek, Latin, Gram- 
mar, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Mathematics, As- 
tronumy. Chemistry, Physics, Biology and English 
Literature in Junior and Senior years, 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPAKT IENT is ba | NEW 
JERSEY STATE Co — FIFTY - THREE 


leze. A Practical scientific school of High Grade. 
Three courses of Led jeans each—“Bngiveering and 
Mechanics.” “A ure and Chemistry,” and A 
NEW COU! RSE! ELECTRIC CciTY. 

Thorough work, with careful field practice in En- 
pines neering and Surveying. Careful Laboratory work 
n Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. 
New Electrical Apparatus. A well-equipped Astro- 
nomica! Ovservawry aA students’ use 

A NEW $4,000 LABOKATOKY for the Chemical 
on Biological work ~ j the State Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station and the state Co lege under the “Hatch 
Bil” eqprenruaion of $15.000 per annum. 

for cata es or uny mg bee address 





IRVING “ie JPSON, A M., Librarian. 


umeetil EoWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., 





MT. UNION COLLECE 


ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
A NEW ER A. 
Rev. T. P. MARSH, D.D., President. 





(JHIO. STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


edicine, Ph and poses: Courses in 
rmac: Civ 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 18th, 1889. For catalogue or 
other information address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


with a full Fooumy: of Eight es and four In- 
structors, and 
COURSES ARRANGED UPON THE ELEC- 
TIVE SYSTEM, 
offers the largest opportunities for theological study. 
Advanced Students in Hebrew may continue 
their Semitic Study 
without loss of time. 
Two Years’ English Course for Mature Men 
who have not had special preparation 
The Fall Term begins Sept. 17th. tor Catalogues 


and particulars as to rooms, beneficiary aid, etc., ap- 
ply to Prot. F. H. Fost«R, Overlin, Ohio. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK, 
on? next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 


dtudents ons “a meet the Faculty in the 
President’s room Ww Park Avenue, at ten A.M. 
noone will be drawn ‘at two P.M 
Rev. Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D D., will deliver 
the opening address in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
Sept. 19th, at four P.M. 
E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL "!"h,bepcritcres 
of the Coivecne, 
open to every Christian denominat‘on. PROFESSOR 
ANv INSTRUCTORS: Timothy Dwight. Bo porter. 
rge E. thay, Samuel Harris. George P 

Lewis O. Brastow, Gev. i hea kK. Harper, 
bPrauk C. Porter, Mark Balley. Bea uegs. Ww. vor 
getalogee or fulier informatioa, my to Prof. GRO. 
E. DAY, Dean of the Faculty. New Haven, Conn 























AGENTS WANTED. 








$5 it Los bot uh abige poten’ soe Orie bra: 
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Financial. 


THE WASHINGTON TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


THE accumulation of capital in New 
York City has been so enormous during 
the past few years that there is plenty of 
room for the new banks and trust com- 
panies that have been organized. The 
most recently organized trust company 
is the Washington Trust Companv, whose 
headquarters are in the Stewart Building, 
this city. The Company transacts a 
general banking business and receives de- 
posits subject to checks at sight and 
allows interest on deposits It also loans 
money on private securities and is author- 
ized by law to act as executor, trustee 
and transfer agent for railroads and other 
corporations. Its capital stock of half 
a million dollars is invested in New 
York City bonds, which are non-taxable. 
Its surplus consists of a quarter of a 
million dollars. Altho the Washington 
Trust Company was only opened for busi- 
neas the first part of June, it had on July 
1st, when it was required by law to send 
its statement to Albany, a million of dol 
lars of deposits; and its deposits have con- 
siderably increased since the Ist of July. 
Accounts have been opened by railroad 
companies for registering stock. The 
Company, too. is already acting as trustee 
for certain railroad bonds and is the 
depository for moneys of the City of 
New York. It was the intention of the 
stockholders to have the late Judge 
McCue, of Brooklyn, the President o the 
Company; but owing to his death in the 
spring, David M. Morrison was chosen, 
Mr. Morrison was born in New York in 
1841; 1s the son of James M. Morrison, 
who, from 1860 until bis death in 1880, 
was the President of the Manhattan Bank, 
and was well known as one of the most 
conservative and successful financial men 
in the city. In 1864 David M. Morrison 
began business under the firm name of 
Messrs. Morrison & Putnam, and has 
been identified with banking interests 
ever since. He is still a member of the 
New York Sto-k Exchange, and director 
in the Second Avenue Surface Railroad, 
the Greenwich Savings Bank, the North 
River Insurance Company, and in other 
financial institutions. 

The Vice-Pr+sident of the Company is 
Charles F. Clark, who thirteen years ago 
became identified with the Bradstreet 
Company. This Company has become 
eminently successful under Mr. Clark’s 
management, and now has a capital of 
one and one-half million dollars, 

The Secretary of the Washington Trust 
Company is Francis H. Page. who for 
nine years has been connected with the 
United States Trust Company and has 
had valuable experience. 

The Trustees of the Company include a 
very strong list of names. Among them 
are Joseph F. Knapp, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Henry H. Rogers, who is identified with 
the Standard Oil Company; ex-Senator 
Cnas. H. Russell, of the law firm of 
Messrs. Russell and Latting; Gecrge 
H. Prentiss, the well-known Wall 
Street Banker; Joel F. Freeman. Treas- 
urer of the Standard Oil Company; 
L. T. Powell, a member of the firm of 
Messrs, Powell Brothers,the wholesale shoe 
merchants; George L. Pease, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Shoe and Leather B nk. and 
member of the firm of Messrs. Boorum 
and Pease; William H. Hall, head of the 
wholesale drug-house of Messrs. Hall and 
Ruckel; Patrick Farrelly, President of 
the American News Company; George E. 
Hamlin, whois inthe wholesale carpet 
business; P. C. Lounsbury, ex-Governor of 
the State of Connecticut and President of 
the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank; 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, the sugar re- 
finer; Lucius K. Wilmerding, the well- 
known dry goods merchant, and Seth E, 
Thomas, the clock manufacturer. 


> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE advance of call money from a 3} to 
a 6 per cent. basis has been the principal 


change of the week, The immediate 
cause of this was continued shipments of 
currency to the interior, and a further 
heavy reduction in surplus reserve which 
is now only $2,066.000 above legal re- 
quirements. This means that many of 
the banks are below their limit, and the 
reduction would nave been still greater 
had it not been for a sharp contraction of 
$3,491,000 in loans. The effect of such 
contraction was of course a pronounced 
advance in rates, which might have been 
even more severe only for liberal offerings 
of sterling funds to the extent of several 
millions. These were raised by borrow- 
ing on long bills, in anticipation of future 
produce shipments, and gave rise to ru- 
mors of goid imports. Any important in- 
flux of gold, however, seems improbable 
in view of the present cundition of 
the London money market. The question 
arises therefore, as to how much relief 
can be obtained from the Treasury. At 
+ ary the surplus stands about $71,000,- 
, of which about $42,000 000 is alread 
in hands of the depositary banks; t 








* 
leaves about $29,000,000 in the Treasury; 
as about $18,000 000 of this will shortly 
be needed for pensions the amount really 
available for the vurchase of bonds is 
only about $11,000,000. Of the amount 
in the public depositaries about $30,000.- 
000 must be held subject to the order of 
Government disbursing agents for neces- 
sary expenditures, thus leaving only $12,- 
000.000 of these bonds certainly available 
for lending purposes. This sum could be 
used for the purchase of bonds: but would 
afford no additional relief to the money 
market if thus utilized. Practically, 
therefore, the Treasury can only give ad- 
ditional relief to the extent of about 
$11,000,000; a sum which will hardly 
be adequate to prevent stringency, 
should regular requirements be large 
as expected. Thrre is every reason 
to expect that these demands will be 
large; for every indication—Clearing- 
house returns, railroad traffic and foreign 
trade--shows the volume of business to 
be unusually heavy. Mr. Windom’s in- 
disposition to pay bigher prices for bonds 
under these circumstances naturally re- 
ceived considerable condemnation from 
stock speculators and those who had 
bonds to offer; but impartial observers 
tnink he is pursuing a wise mean between 
the extremes of encouraging speculation 
and producing undue stringency. In an 
emergency it 1s suggested that he loan 
Government funds in the same manner 
as his predecessor Mr. Fairchild. tho this 
is an expedient to be avoided it possible as 
the Treasury is already a factor of too 
much importance in the money market. 

Stocks naturally declined under the 
pressure in money, otherwise there was 
little change in the outlook 1m this direc- 
tion. Ciop accounts were uni:ormly fa- 
vorable. Railroad earnings gross and net 
continue to make satisfactory returns 
and last week’s Clearing-house returns, 
for the seven leading cities show an in- 
crease of over 17 percent over the same 
week last year. Commissioner Cooley’s 
criticisms of Western railroad manage- 
ment and their reckless cutting of rates, 
as well as hisremarks concerning Cana- 
dian competition, gave some encourage- 
ment to discohsolate stockholders. An- 
other important event was the autnoriz:- 
tion by Northern Pacific of a general 
mortgage for $160,000,000,coming so soon 
after a mortgage ot $150,00u.000 oy St. 
Paul, and previously one of $100,000,000 
of Reading; these are striking examples 
of tne growth of our railroad corpurauons, 
With tne tendency toward concentration 
it would not be surprising if even these 
vast transportations otf capital are not 
soon exceeded. In each of these cases 
the issues are not new bonds, but merely 
a consoudation or simplifiation of exist- 
ing debts to meet changed conditions, 

Our foreign trade is exnibiting remark- 
able growth, confirming the prosperous 
condition of tne country at large. Im- 
ports into the United States during the 
last fiscal year were $749,425,000. the 
largest ever known. In 1888, there were 
Joly $691,781,000. Our exports during the 
same pericd were $756,529,000, compared 
with $726,744,000 in 1888. During tast 
July our expoits were remarkably large, 
$52,247,000, compared with $45,223,000 a 
year ago; whue our imports were tne 
largest for any month on record, amount- 
ing to $70,778,000 compared with $59,- 
380,000 iast year. Tnese are phenomenal 
figures and the movement still continues; 
the returns for tne portof New York for 
the first three weeks of August, showing 
a gain of 25 per cent. in imports and 22 
per cent. n exports. If exports continue 
at present rates, the year 1889 willbe the 
heaviest ever experienced. A _ guod 
foreign demand for our produce, which 
seems likely tocontinue in view of short 
crops abroad, means a prosperous season 
for American farmers and railroads. A 
govud demand for foreign products here 
means that the masses of vur people are 
doing well and are able to indulge freely 
in buying the better class o1 guovds of 
which imports are chiefly composed. A 
dark spot is found here and tnere, par- 
ticularly in the woolen industries; the 
frequent failures in this quarter and the 
const quent lusses upon the vanks having 
cast an unwelcome shadow and not being 
without its effect upon the money market, 
Bankers are growing extremely cautious, 
and it is now almost imposible to negoti- 
ate single-named paper. Commercial pa- 
per 13 1n good supply but limited demand: 
all through the East there is a feeling of 
depressicn, but this is not observable either 
West or South, 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 



























Bid, Asked. Bia. Asked, 
merica........-.198 19 ,;Manhattan....... 178185 
merican Ex... 5 158 | mecnanics’.... .. 20 — 

asbury Park....— i102 |Mercanulie . . 25 - 
Bowery Nat...... 2 06U— S| Mercuants’.,... 255 165 
s..s0 — |Merchants’.Mx. 1.0 125 

34 | Market & fuiton.2W _ 

} ) nech’'s & Traa’s..anw ~ 
Commerce 1M 16 
Corn Exchange..230 ~ 
Chemicai....... - 
Central Nav’)... 143 248 
Continenta)......123 - 
OU Pe 182 
Chathum ooo =- 
Ciuzens’ — |New York &..- 4 - 
East Kiver.......120 173 |N, Y. Nat'l Ex “Et = 
freventh Medea 4 - \Becite, 2100 = 
aseees = Go = 

Fourth Navi....-181H6 1005! Pheomixn 0188 10 

















Fifth Ave....... 1100 = =— |Park. ....... «+. “ 
Fourteenth St....160 -- |Peoples’......... — 
German Amer’n.!2lt 125 | Republic 1% «618 
Gallatin 20 — j|Shoe x er 152 160 
--270 — |Seaboara Nat'l bo = - 

400 - nd Nat’l..... 325 

140 «== |Seventh Nat’l.... — 
oy | | tate of N’wY'rk109 130 
42 — |St. NicLotas..... 12: 5) 
— Ady & Trad’s.540 550 desmen’s Ww — 
Og... ........ 180 185 |Third Nat’l..... -— is 

Leather Man’f...20 — RIOD ...00 -2e00- 7 
4incoln Nat’!....220 Onit’dStatesNat.215 — 
Madison Square.iu 105 | WestSide Bank. 24 — 
Western Nat’l.. 971¢ 9% 


The attention of Eastern capitalists, 
and, in fact, of investors in all parts of 
the country, bas been called to a greater 
extent than ever to the opportunities 
offered in Dakota. The division of the 
territory into two states is regarded as a 
decided advantage to both sectious; but 
the inhabitants of Soutn Dakota seem 
specially glad and reports from that state 
indicate a most prosperous condition of 
affairs. There is no city inSouth Dakota 
that has a greater future before it than 
Sioux Falls, which is the commercial 
head center of the state. The uninter- 
rupted growth of the city during the past 
8iX or eight years has been remarkable, 
and it is the railroad center of the state. 
The Northwestern Investment Company 
report continued and increasing sales of 
real estate at advancing prices. Thiscom- 
pany has some valuable blocks of real 
estate which they are selling to investors, 
particulars regarding which may be ob- 
tained on application. The officers of the 
company are, W. A. Wilkes president, 
R. J. Wells secretary. and W. R. Kings- 
bury treasurer. Tne Eastern manager of 
the company is William S, Wiihams, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Attention is called to the Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Railroad Company bonds, which as 
Statea in the advertisement published 
elsewhere, pay nine per cent. cash on the 
sum invested, 





We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
European countries, Austra- 


of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 


aod the British West Indies, 
also make collections anda 
- issue Commercial and Trav- 
C dit elling Credits, available in 
re e all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all 
pam ey Investment a Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, aud mak 
coliection of draftsdrawn abroad on all points in th 


United States an» Can@da, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 RASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-£S LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


‘Fre FaRyswo57H [oan 
1 








H 
G16 ute Wits 7 


Perfeet title, absolute secu. ity, prompt payment, 
1 character our invariable requirements, Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphiet with 
forms and referenees +4 East and West. 
N 

MINNEAPOLIS, ( o MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City isthe best place for 
investments. = 

I sell Business Property,Vacant Lots.,Subur- 
ban Acres andS percent. Real + state Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 
from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Corresp ndence invited. ‘ 

MILTON F, SIM “ONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, % 250,000. 


1% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Keal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. interest payable semi-annually at Kounize 
Broa., N. Y.City. We sell six per cents quaranteed. 
Loans »re allselected by officersot thisc »»pany with 
the greatest care, and sre based upon cop ervative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fitteen years’ successful experience. We makeaspe- 
cialty of precuring large or smal! amounts of gilt- 
edze short-time paper, running thre to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished —= a ication. 
GEO. W. E. DORSEY, President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 











Book,” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 


Bankers ard t.oan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, #1,000,000. Surplus, $250,000. 

Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON Faqpior. 
F, A. CH yAIN Casninn ee ne: 
a; aunty RY HARKISON, ASST-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited, 











If an acre of land is inan old and thie 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future, 

Now would you be willing to loan 2,0r32 
or 4 dollars onan acre of such land? F 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE co., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the Weat. 

Send them your address, 





AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, pl 
forever beyond control of theCompany. lucorporanst 
and operating under State authority and supervision 
LOaNn.TRUSTAND NUITY BUSINESS 
Acts as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee 
assignee »rreceiver. Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
Clinton Markell, Presideat: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi. 
dent; C. E. shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James dillings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du. 
luth, Minnesota. 


——~-LANWDs— 
in large tracts—1,000 to 50°,00U acres, agricultural and 
grazing. Titles perfect. « LARKE & CARUTHERS 
721 17th Street, Denver, Col. ¢ 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Only the best and safest, real-estate investments are 
offered and recommended in localities where rapid 
enhancement of values is assured. Customers have 
all made big profits. Have never made a loss. Con. 
servative loans made which net lender 6 per cent. to 
Sper cent Write for New Map Book on Denver, 
Cuts and detailed information. 
ALB _RKT M. CARSON, Denver, Col. 














Absolutely Safe, Profitable Investment. 
Eight Per Cent. — Mortgage 
onds 


B 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY 
TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Maturing March 1st, 1893, Bonds $250 Each, 
Present seiling price, $225 each, spot cash. 
Interest payable $10. Seotember ist, and 
$10.March Ist,each year. being $20 cash 
interest yearty oo each bond, 

These are very “‘esirable securities for the benetit 
of children or other persons for whom you would in- 
vest. They are being taken by careful, thoaghtful, 
well-infor ned p-rsons in all part- of the country, 

I personally recommend them as absolutely safe in- 
vestments. ‘or particulars, eddress 


ARK M. POMEROY. 
President The Atlantic Pacific Katlway Tunnel Co. 
y. 





take 4 per cert. interest 
when6 per cent. and? 
percent. can he had on 
lcan secured by choice 

a7 3 


improved DENV 
property, made through aresponsible aud intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE., 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, BANKERS 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00)! 
HASTINGS. NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 3500.000. Surplus, $130,006 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guarah 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nierest paya 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. 20 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
respondence requested. Write for particulars. 
A. L. CLARKE, Pres. 1. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M.MCELHINNEY, Vice Pres.C.P.W EBST oR. ashier. 
H. DF WING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO. 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre tarms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
furnishing the a and they give back contract to 
diviee with us equaily the net protits on sales. "wo 
to three ye:rs’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 




















(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New tnglend tuilding,Kansas ity. Me. 
Monev loaned até to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually withsut cost or risk tu owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


o° AND & PROFITS. 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration of out 
receiving one-half of the additional prefit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Dalath, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.............:sse008: LZ, Beebehos 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BiWiihuistiow 
PROPERTY RENTED 325% 


remittances made promptly. a 
after 
T AXES aad assessments looked 
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PIEDMONT COAL AND LAND COMPANY. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT THAT I8 EXPECTED TO PAY 


OVER 50 PER CENT. ON 
W. 5. CHAMBERLIN, 


THE ee PRICE. 
D HENDERSON, 








President, PA ane Treasurer, 
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The 17 openings shown in the abuve cut run from 18 inches to 6 feet in thickness, 


This Company control 5,700 acres of land, situated 
on Walden’s Ridge, Khea Co., Tennessee, the moun- 
tains being divided by ariver. The property is only 
@miles from Chattanooga, a thriving town of 45,600 
inhabitants, with a large number of factories and 
iron fprnaces. The Comp-ny own a railroad running 
from the Cincinnati Southern R. R. to the mines, a 
distance of 244 miles. They also have a narrow gauge 
road aapaing right alongside the mountain, 144 miies 
in le 
i coonings or tunnels are made directly in the 
side of the mountain, opposite the narrow gauge 
a the coal being taken out and placed immediate- 
ly on mine cars running to the chutes. There is prob- 
ably no mine in the United States better lqcated on 
cheap mining and for the market 

Offers have been made to the —_— for a large 
amount of coke, to supply which would require in e 
- ik. 4 —_ = coal per duy. Coking ovens pews 

ered. A sufficient number will be 

-.44 all orders. The supply of coal is prac- 
pat lly et eile. Arrangements have n made 
with agents, who give bonds, for the sale of all the 
coal directly at the mines, at prices which will aver- 
age to the Compapy a profit of over 40c per ton. 

The out r- of the mine is to be increased immedi- 
ately to tons per day, jocipting the amount 

necessary to make the coke. e Company will Mt 
likely be earning within a few months from $450 to 

r day, which will make a very h»ndsome divi- 

lend upon the capital stock of $600,000. The par 

value is $10 per share, and the Company is organized 

under the laws of New Jersey, the stock being un- 

——a. 2 no liability whatever being attached tothe 

stockholders. 


w.S. CHAMBERLIN, Trugtee, +i 


IT HAS BEEN DETERMINED TO BLL A Loe 
ITED AMOUNT OF E STOCK AT $4.2) PE 
SHARE. THE MINE Is WELL DEVELOPED, AND 
AS SOON AS THE COKING OVENS ARE PUT UP 
Pm JE OF THE STOCK WILL BE MUCH 

If the Company can do as well as anticipated, and 
there is no rea- on to believe otherwise, this stock will 
be ab e to pay anywhere trom 1? per ceut. te 25 per 
cent. upor the par value, or about 50 per cent. upon 
the prerent price. There is nothing at ail improb- 
able in this, as the coal isthere in laree quantities, 
and the experimenting hasall been done. It is only 
n mary oy A - put in the number of coking ovens suffi- 
cient to produce pad eeu already spoken for to real- 
ize the a ove amo’ 

It must be taken into consideration that the mines 
are admirably located and that the bu: iness is legiti- 
mate, there being no question about the quantity of 
coal at the mines. 

In fact, it has been estimated therouetty. experts, 
who have examined this mine t oy that the 
available output’ ould be over 60. tons. since 
this report, how’ ver, several Fn veins have been 
discovered, and one recently was ope.ed over five 
= LX, thickness; so that the amount of coal is inex- 

aastible. 

Readers of this advertisement who have any idea of 
investing in the stock should investigate and do so at 
onc . as only asmall block is to be sola at the present 
price, and when this is gone, if any more 1s sold at 
all, it will be at a much higher price. It is intended 
to sell no more than is absolutely necessary. Several 
large blocks of from 50 to 1. shares have been 

taken by business men. 

No 'e~s thaa 10shares can be issued. Make checks 
. draits atthe rate of $4.25 per share,tothe order 
of 


o, Bosdway, Rooms 51 and 53, 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Cit 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t 
and investments made in Duluth now wil! 

t profits as investments made in th 

79-60. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
Trowth and devel- 
gmentsof 1889. For om information, prices of prop- 
ety, etc., call on or 


¢. E. LOVETT ae CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 








Ifit’s well to invest with acompan. that for 17 years 

done business on cash basis and with conserva- 

tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


Asteady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM 8S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued 
Dized by this Company are recog- 
ot igh ran estors seeking & perfect wpecurity. instead 
erest, 
Men's offered tone at. oe among the sa avest- 








& Son, New Yous 

Co., New York C 

f the Chemical National 
= o ‘the National Safe Deposit Com- 


Pe. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 





re Banks and Investors throughout 
jira Solicited. 
M. OWENS, President. 


H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
— oney loaned only on good real estate secu- 


“Titesnes First National Bank, 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, oele. ee 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


_ Entrance through the Bank. 





8% Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and rec »mmended by 
STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 


nine fori onertess Street Boston Mass. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Ly a capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety 
eee HICKS & BAILEY, 
1551 WOKS st bASLEY, Colo 
References: THt IND&PENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver 


A TOWNSEND & ¢ 
Garden, Fruit a Sotty Lands, 





Farms, 











erson Country Abstracts. 
Inv ecctments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 
g, Omaha and Nebraska Loans. 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of apprained value heaped. 
0 ® Personal examination of popes 
Write us ror particulars. e peter to 
this paper. 
The McCagne Investment Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Realty investments not surpassed by those of any city 
n fd Unitea States. - floge safer or surer of inc: eased 
.¥ a to details 
No expen investors. 
& CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
lith St., Denver, Colo, 
IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. 
loans are on irrigated farms, and are SAF e 
per cent., and cage of Principal when 





Our 


uarantee 7 
ue. send for ont Pros 
T coL ADO FARM-LOAN co 
36 E eicaste prlisine, 7 ve aber Block, 
n. Vass. er Colo, 


sto 
F. E. ORCUTT, Pres MITCHELL, Treas, 
F.G. PAT TERSON Western Manager. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE (ine mieee boe er sence 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same oaistance trom tbe center 
of any city of its size and Ruportanse in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years has mate a profitable in- 
vestwwent. Manv who have never seen the property 


— madein from three to five years, 100% 
0 





and fu.! information furn'shed upon 


Tie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E. Stwmons, V. t. E. 8S. ORMBBY, Pres t 


60 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 












CAPITAL, $1,040,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
ad 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
peopee ond pote ko | fn —— rte Ayyh o> 


ih honing testimonials aad full information aD 
Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


1 State Bt.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St.,.N 
088. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA $5 Congress ~ fad y ty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is sbe ore place 
in the West to make permanent investm 
a send for maps, pamphlets and further tennotion 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


7 9, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Loe 
a Land and Bailding Association, offers $5 0,000 

ury Stock which is to be soid for working capi. at. 
Stock bolders comprise many leading citizens. rite 











for particu ars. ROANOKE JNVESTMENT Cuw., 
Kansas City. Mo. 














During past year they have amounted to 


“8 oo 
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1 pals 14 years, aggregating - 
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Debenture Bonds outstanding, - 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of = - 


~ 
: We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. 
4 short time. 
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—— = © 























J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, wong with Sutwet Princi- 


During past five years these payments have comune to - 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3.638 Patrons can testify, 


fy Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - = «= = 


$10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.16 
1,630,772.67 


Top eplesloslasloslenlenten lesion ee lerleriq 


ae CC ICC IC ICICI CC et IC Ce CC I 


81,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


Also Savings Certificates for smal] amounts on 


lle 

















H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipa! Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities snd School Districts 
for refunding, builoing, construction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like st. Paul is e’eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, ®100,000, 


7% Guaranteed tirst Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promotly, semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Par« Bank. New York City. Force reulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W H,. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35. Manager New York Office. 


fous GUTHRIE, Prest. 2. .N. ST RIOELES, Cash’ r. 
. POUNDS. Vice-Pr s. A. T. DANIEL», Sec’y. 


“THE INVESTM ENT BANKING CO., 

veka. Kansas. 

We make aunt erepaae loans on approved reali 
estate security. These loans efford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable ate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make vur securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


A_6 PER CENT. o% v INCOME 
IS ASSURED BY BUYIN THE REAL ROTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS is SUED BY THE MID. 
DL®SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
$600,000. In Cgupminasions from 
$100 | pwa 


These bonds are secured by ‘rss mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas. held in trust by the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and by the capit il and assets of the Middies: x Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not |. ss than 10 per ceat. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. as a_matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount, See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
Ts RECOR D. 

















w York Agent (with Gider-} Farr & Co.), “Bt 
ana 3 i) ; Broad Street 


Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL ANY DULUTH, MINN, 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., %. 


‘SECURITIES © 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ave 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City 
KANSAS._ 


__ President. 
T. B. 8W B, SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBwé, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who 1s paid a salary an¢ notacommission. His 

report, with all the papers connected w'th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan 1s approved. Filteen ye .rs’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.0 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 














GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railwa 


Center of the Twin Dakotas. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Pbii adelphia, Penn., 1528 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest a 

confined to one-third present value of property. 

trolled by Eastern capital 
F. Kh, HAGERTY, Presiden 

J.A PAULHAMDS, Secretary. 


icultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
uccessful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
Send to either office for pemenioy 8. 


ORR Lawson, Vice-President 
. M. LAWSON, ey Agent. 





7%: GUARANTEED. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
ranale airy PROPERTY 


, DOLLARS 








BS VGrkOk WAFL 


AMPLE SECURITY< 0) 
% 
JOHN D.KNOX&CO 
Investment Bankers 





For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. legos. sovings Banks, insurance Cos., Fresess am nd 
TRY : ndividuals. Boston office, 46 « ongress “treet 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. M. Stearns,Manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
Tat eTale To lala lola lols eles lela) =o) alo ala ala a als alla als aa eal ale lelo lela re Ter ey Street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 
RA RE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
DIVIOENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM AND ) 
RETINGUTE We COMPANY (tate ED), 
4 fe of YORK. 
DI ras De, ESD SN 
meeting of t beaed 2 











Ata irectors of this 
company. held inis da a dividend of two oom, 
was decia + Ae the ine RR of 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE continued activity in jobbing cir- 
cles bas again been the prominent feature 
of businessin dry goods. There are no 
signs of a slackening demand, but on the 
contrary the number of retailers from all 
quarters of the states present in the 
market increases, and the condition of 
trade in outside districts is well shown by 
the fact that these buyers stay longer than 
usual and not infrequently have supple- 
mented their first transaction by re-orders 
on the strength of their home advices. 
Jobbers outside of New York also bear 
direct testimony to the rapidity with 
which goods are being absorbed, and com- 
mission houses her e again report unusu- 
ally numerous and satisfactory re-orders 
by each day’s mail or by wire. Business at 
first hands by personal selection has, 
however, shown considerable irregularity, 
but as jobbers’ stocks are being rapidly 
depleted an improvement in this respect 
is certain later on. Prices during the 
week have ruled somewhat uneven. In 
dress goods, which have been in particu- 
larly good request, the tendency is upward 
but print cloths are again lower and some 
prints have been reduced in price also. 
The failures of manufacturers announced 
during the week have had no perceptible 
effect on the market here. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Agents report an increased re-order de- 
mand for staple cottons and with few 
exceptions steadiness in price. The weak- 
est goods in this department are Southern 
brands of coarse yarn brown sheetings. 
Fine yarn makes are steady; colored 
cotton remain quiet but a good business 
is reported in white goods for next spring 
delivery. Print cloths have declined a 
further 1-16c. per yard, and are in but 
moderate request at that; 64x64’s are now 
quoted 3¥c. and 56x60’e, 3ic. per yard. 
The print market has been surprised by 
the reduction of the American Printing 
Company's indigo blue and white prints to 
6ic. per yard less 5 per cent discount. 
Ac the reduction they made free sales, but 
other manufacturers claim to be well sold 
ahead at the old price of 6}c. per yard. 
Apart from this there bas been no change 
of note, a satisfactory business being re- 
ported at first hands and active trading 
in jobbing circles, Printed cotton dress 
goods are very firm and stocks well held 
with a fair all round business doing. 
tinghams have been well distributed this 
week in the regular course of business 
with the help of another drive by H. B. 
Claflin & Co, this time in Nubian dress 
ginghams at 6%c. per yard. There have 
been some fair sized orders placed with 
agents for seersuckers for next season’s 
delivery. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Soft wool dress goods have been in 
active request anda fairly large move- 
ment is reported for the week. Prices of 
these goods have a decidedly upward 
tendency, and the George H. Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company have further 
advanced the price of their sackings and 
tricots five per cent. Cashmeres, mohairs, 
serges, etc., are all moving well at first 
hands and jobbers. In men’s wear 
woolens the business in light weight goods 
only has reached fair dimensions. These 
goods are firm in price, An irregular de- 
mand has been experienced for heavy 
weight woolens small duplicating orders 
being the chief moving agents. There 
are no changes in miscellaneous woolens 
about an average business being reported 
in cloaking, satinets, jeans and doeskina. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $3,283,274 $2,445,940 

Thrown on market.... 8,145,181 2,779,562 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 90,648,854 87,222,682 

Thrown on market... 90,710,745 85, 86.205 


The best feature of the foreign depart- 
ment wis an improved demand for dress 
oods mostly of soft wool descriptions, a 





very fair movement in these resulting. In 
other departments business is stil! regard- 
ed as disappointing and undoubtedly falls 
far short of the expectations formed last 
month, In no direction, however, can 
any weakening in prices be detected, im- 
porters steadily declining to make con- 
cessions, 








READING NOTICES. 


Iv you are troubled with indicestion, sick head- 
ache or disorderes liver, try the great Eaglish meot- 
cine, Beecham’s Pills. el cost but 25 cents a box 
and work like magic. — Adv. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Tue Burlington Route,C. B.& Q. RK. R.. will sell, 
on Tuetsdays, August 6th and 20th, September 10th 
and 24h, ase October 8th, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at Hais Rates to points in the Farming Regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty days. 
For circular giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, ete., and for oescriptive iano folder, 
calloo your lieket agent, or address P. 8S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Ticket Anent, Chicago, 1). 


FIRST MO RTGAGE BONDS. 


WE call attention to the avertisement of the Ne- 
braska Mortgage and Investment Company, of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. The company invites correspon- 
dence from would-be investors concerning their 7 
per cent. First Mortgage Bonds. Loans are carefully 
vene and interest is paid semi-annually in New 

r! 











THE PIEDMONT COAL AND LAND CO. 


Tuts Company controls over 5,0°0 acres of land 
near Chattanooga, Tenn., said to be remarkably rich 
in coal. [he demand for coal and coke is increasing 
in the Soutb, and the peogemee of this Company’s 
mines iseood. Mr. W. 8S. Chamberlin, of this city, 
is President. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. COMPANY. 


THe Armstrong Manufacturing Company, whose 
larve factory is at Bridgepo:t, Conn., are the makers 
of the well-known duplex ventilated garters and 
armilets which are sold in ull sections of the country. 
There are now so many one goods on the market 
made of inferior stuff. that it is essential to buy only 
the genuine and best goods if you desire to be satis- 
fied in every particular. The fact that the Armstrong 
Manufacturing Company have n in successful 
opera'ion for more than eighteen years, proves that 
the goods made by this Semana are worthy of the 
large sales they have attained and the confidence in 
which they are held 


vie. le 
TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


SPECIAL attention ts called to the advertisement of 
the Tiffany Giass Company of Fourth Avenue, tnis 
city, who make a specialty of memorial windows and 
colored glass for churches and dwellings. In the 
ecclesiastical cepartment the Company have all 
forms of church decoration. including stained, 
Mosaic and wrought glass windows and metal work 
consisting of altar candle-sticks, memorial brasses 
and vases. Churches may also purchase of the 
Tiffany Giass oy pulpits and chancel furni- 
ture in every varie and mural decorations of 
every kind. Man other articles, such as are used 
yn churches and houses are also manufactured by 
the Company, full particulars of which will be 
mailed on application. Designs will also be sent to 
any part of the United states iffuil information as 
to the kind of work is sent. Besides having offices 
at 333 and 335 Fourth Avenue, this city,the Tiffanv 
Glass Company have branches at Chicago, Il., and 
Boston, Mass. 


HOW “THE TRAVELERS” CAME TO 
BE THE ONE GREAT ACCIDENT 
COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


ANY new sort of business generally gets on its feet 
by bankrupting pretty much ever) body who goes 
intoicfor the first few years; the great tirms who 
finally grow rich out of it come later, and profit by 
the knowledge others have paid for. One of the few 
great exceptions to this is accident insurauce in 
Ame ica; the Company which begaa it is still great- 
er than allthe rest put together; has long ago seen 
every one of its eurly rivais buried, and has grown 
into one of the leading business institutions of the 
earth. Of course it seems rioiculous that one set of 
men should coin money right along where everybody 
else sturves in the same field, and lots of people can’t 
understand it and can’t bear it—it looks so easy to 
give a man a piece of paper and promiseto pay him 
something if he get’s killed! So they try itand burn 
their fingers, and other concerns come frem foreign 
countries tosee if they can’t turn the stream into 
their diuches, and they get weary and go home, and 
the more there are to fizht, the more THE TRAVEL- 
kRS ooms up above them ai 

And why’ Well. partiy because their idea is huge 
nonsense—the business is not an easy one, but one of 
the bardest in the world; needing a mint of money 
exverience. and no endot business abliity, care, ha 
work, and the — deciding just right at an in- 
stant’s notice. THE TRAV&IERS is the only one that 
has the first two; we won’t say anything about the 
rest. There are other reasons, woo, but there is no 
space to detailthem here. it is enough that it has 
become the accident company of the country. Its 
assets on January Ist, 1889, were $:0,083,(00. and its 
surplus to policy- holders $2,041,000 a magnificent 
fund, which makes its policies equaito any security 
inthe world. It has paid bacx to policy-holders over 
$16,000,000, one-tenth of it during 1588; its claim pay- 
ments in the Accident Department alone are now 
over a million a year; there have been $200,000 ina 
single month, and it couid have paid tne entire mil- 
lion in any one month without endangering it in the 
east. 

And to sum up, we draw the sound deduction which 
WAS attavhed to every item, prose or try. jest or 
earnest, in an early number of their monthl: paper, 
and which has become ne arly classical, viz.:— 

“MORAL: INSORE IN THt TRAVELERS.” —[Ad v.] 














HATHORN SPRING. 


This unequalled mineral fountain, acci- 
dentally discovered in 1868, and now enjoy- 
ing a national reputation, bas by its own 
intrinsic merits swiltly attained the fore- 
most rank among mineral waters. 

It frees the system from impurities and at 
the same time tonesit up like magic. Its 
judicious use has in thousands of cases dis- 
pelled dyspepsia, stimulated the torpid 
liver, invigorated the digestive organs, 
raised the spirits of the despondent and re- 
stored the flush of health to those who were 
suffering under various forms of disease. 
Itis nature’s sovereign source of rosy cheeks, 
translucent complexions, and high health. 
Hathorn water is extolled by physicians, 


professional people and ladies and gentle- 
men as a corrector of disordered digestion, 
with its attendant train of troubles. 

It is one among the very few mineral 
springs whose waters are hbettled precisely 
as they flow from the fountain, without any 
alteration or admixture whatever. It is 
com pounded, charged and sent forth on its 
healing mission from the unaided and un- 
equalled laboratory of nature, as any one 
can ascertain by personal examination. 

Its medicinal qualities, and its delightful 
character as a merning beverage are - 
fectly preserved when bottled, so that it 
equally efficacious whether taken at the 
spring, or drank from bottles at a distance. 
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NO OTHER Life Policies as liberal, 
cost as little money, no others as 
cheap give as much for the money, as 


those ot 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeit- 
able, world-wide, lowest cash rate. 
All claims paid without discount, 
and immediatly on receipt of satis- 


factory proof. 
Assets, . . 


Surplus, . . 


J. G BATTERSON, Pres't. 








PATENT DUPLEX , 


VENTILATED GARTER 
( ( Factory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

& The Celebrated 


wey PARISTRONG \cere 


akM LETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MPG. .0., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHEAP HARVEST EXCURSIONS, 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and lron Mountain 
Route to all pointsin Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th and October th. Only one fare 
for the rouad trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come early for the first ay — 

lands. Call on or address W. E. Hoyt, G. E. 

Broadway, New York ag rates, desc: ipt! 4, ft. 4 

lets, folders, maps, etc., or H. C, Townsend, G. P. 
nd T. A., St. Louis, Mo 


Weekly nr Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 24th, 1889.] 


| Armstrong Mfg- Co. 
242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 





























COFFEE. 
DE. ca dientecee 30423246 
OE adi 26 22% 
Maracaibo 24440254 
Piekaierswiee ows - 4“@d~ 
DN iaaivwseasnensua<bar dena sanaacsanred 19954@25 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to vangt.. an ee ao 16 @ 175 
oe. a ee, ne - 4 ° 
oO in. P ~~ euactues ecaneh 4 
mammal neal 4 A eS 4 @ B® 
English Breakfast, “ = ........-+0+:- 16 @ 7 
SUGAR 
I 65. onne consesencese —-—a % 
i apise iabinasccnenaidones -- 87 
ee eo tics talaaattla dtreceaiain anal - -84%2 8 
Granulated. Standard..... ....... --—@ 8 
Steam Retinea A............. «++. 8 @ _- 
I CED: swe cccaneatbievescae oo —T4a 8 
DE Eiiisewircsadtetnssersocns sae = is 
i vbakcketiudaritis 0 oudesever 6% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans Fancv New Crop........ .53 @5Bi 
Prime toChoice........... 46 @48 
Porto Rico. Vhoice to Fancy............ 40 @t6 
EE Snare <eamee stoccavececath 35 @40 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, # bbl. sene.. + $30 00 
Sea © No 2per bbi.. _--— 
Codfish, ensues, 60 ®. boxes, BD. 6 
° lis, 35 1 boxes, 2 Db é 
Halibut, dee smoked, # Bb ae ae 
Herring, Medium, acaled. ® box........-.- 20 
PROVISIONS. 
PORE 
eee si saan $1100 @$11 55 
BRT . 000 ccopdcbcnc? cgpeee céee _—— -- 
TS SRR SP TEE nse @140 
inti iiiia ig pad nenieniiiies 11S @120 
BEEr: 
Mase Bar Dbl. .........csce0- 7 56 8 
Packet, per bb].............. eee Ot: 
Cur Mzats: 
Smoked Hams................ 1140 
* —_ Shouiders........... ° a 
Dazssep H Teo veeved t) 


$10,383,000 


$2.041,000 


RODNEY DENNIS, fec’y. 
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SUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ we OM 
rime segmmery Gs santas - @wW 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... — @#B 
Western, o: heaey ts good, tubs. oon $ B 
SEE: sivesestessess” snveticdeetesiaml 12 KM 


@ 

Se aes 3 0 

Good Value, about 40 1b. boxes.........— % 

BE NE 860040, cesnate-cotensedinae —-@b 
LARD. 


Halt b pbis Te ee ee 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1 per 100 Ibs cieaicie acetal s— 
Hay, No. 2, 
Hay. Shipping“ 
Clover 
Clover, Mixed * 
Straw, long rye “ 
Straw,sbort * “ 
Straw Vat + 


. 
-- 


SSSassss 
©8sS9he9 
pibierad 

seuss! Sa. 


Pride 


MILL FEED. 
«We quote 2% bush. bags.) 


Kran, 
cae. icnedesoredubncdeas 
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FLOUR. MEAL, Etc, 
Winter Wheat. > amend Fancy Roller Patent. 























higheet GORGE. .....0--ksee sscas cooccdan $6 % 
Perfection toler Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, io Wine grade . 69 
Minn. Spring Wheat, vest grade. . .. 60 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat. . 60 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat .. 610 
Pastry White Wheat............ ... . 53 
Winter Wheat. Roller Process...... a «3 ‘ 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheet... 50 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine... .. 8% 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 18 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 8 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-B 3% 
Entire ‘Wiieat WEEB.i.scec. ccs cs 
GRAIN 
WHeEatT 
aT ee —— @-— 
No. 2 Ked....... ... — 854O — 86 
Ungraded Red. iideviiadcwotsadh —-- @-- 
CORN 
SEES per ee -—- a@a-- 
No. 2 Mixed... eee — 840 —# 
Naw saeaccanbeees - @== 
Oats 
See ee —— @-% 
) “SSR RRRRRRERE: —-— @-% 
WE SME cen cose coensese. --6-*9 
BEANS: 
NS ep peraed wert —— @ 2% 
SN DE IER Aad. —— @ 2% 
MED cians sauedses os «ene 235 @ 2 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ —-— 914 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.........-.--- — Gh 
Western. fresh-iaid...............0000+* 1™@18 
i 0s060.c04 buss Chscncecabescecunte -- & 
REF EEL I HES Fae - @ 
DRESSED POULTRY. 13 
, .. 7 aaa rd 
Chickens. Phila. Springs iM Oh 
Westen Broilers... .10 @ it 
Fowls, wrastern .9 @ 
Fowls, Phila — @ u 
Ducks. per D.. 10 @ aad 
ee Fea ae 6 @— 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
nYANPE wets Sf 
Engravers’ 
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Jusurance. 


FOUSSIAN. 


Prescott, WIs., Aug. 14th, 1889. 
EpItoR INDEPENDENT, INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT, NEW YORK. 
Dear Sir :—I wrote you inclosing copy of 
the Anchor containing an article on ** Le- 
Reserve Fund,” by L. G, Fouse, early 
in March; but as the reply was, by press of 
matter, postponed till THE INDEPENDENT of 
May 9th, 1 entirely overlooked it till a day 
or two ago, but beg to acknowledge the 
courtesy at this late day. 
At the same date [ wrote the Actuary of 
the N. W. Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee—a company with which I am well 
acquainted—and have to confess his reply 
jess satisfactory than even that of THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT. It would seem that the sfate- 
ments of Mr. Fouse are too true to dispose 
of (ly by denial, tho they may not justify 
piseonclusions—that tho the legal reserve 
isestensibly in the interest of the policy- 
holder it does not protect him, and may in 
addition be a source of great injustice to 
the Insurance Company—and that it can- 
not fairly be used as an evidence of the su- 
perior soundness (2) of the Company pos- 
sesssing it. It would certainly seem that 
atthis stage of life insurance some better 
method of protecting both the policy-hold- 
esandthe Company might beinvented— 
@ Now how I happened to come across 
the article in ‘THE INDEPENDENT was, that 
Iwas hunting something in reference to 
the‘‘Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion.” This Company has never done any 
business in our town, but has several risks 











— in River Falls, twelve miles from here. A 

young merchant went from here to River 
» © Falls and engaged in business. took out a 
bw $5,000 policy in the Company, and died last 
. g winter. The State agent from Milwaukee 
4 ty was here afew days ago and paid to the 

widow the full amount of the policy—the 
» only failure being that it was nearly six 
TH months instead of ninety days before pay- 
| we meat was made. The agent secured three 


risks before returning from the relatives of 
tne deceased—young business men, As I 
have no faith in assessmeut companies | 
could bat show them the recent article in 
the Insurance Department of THE INDE- 
sii PENDENT respecting this Company; but the 
$5,000 in hand was a stronger argument (4) 
than that of *‘ the paid attorney of the stock 
eompanies.”’ I trust they may not be dis- 
appointel in their confidence, yet if I had 
wt believed that there was a strong proba- 
Wty of such disappointment I certainly 
should not have done what J did (5). 

Very truly yours, 

1, The actuary of the Northwestern 
life is doubtless able to take care of him- 
self in any discussion. and to see that the 
truth dues not suffer at his hands; but, 
not having seen his remarks on this mat- 
ter, we cannot judge whether they ought 
to be considered ‘‘ lesa satisfactory” than 
évenourown. Certainly the INDEPEND- 
ENT has not tried to dispose of, by denial, 
any statements of Mr. Fouse, which are 
definite, are backed by any known data, 
and are true. But not all his “statements” 
are of thatkind. For instance, when 
he says that if the legislature should 
change the reserve standard from 4 to 
3} pef cent.,as it has already changed 
from 43 to 4, this would cause the failure 
of alaiost all the companies, ctc. The 
legislature, probably, conld not make the 
suggested change applicable to existing 
policies, without being opposed by the 
Constitutional provision prohibiting im- 
Pairment of contracts; the change 
already made from 44 to 4 per cent., is 
not the change which Mr. Fouse, eithér 
wilffally or in ignorance of the law, con- 
veys; for by the amended law, a company 
which falls short on a 4 per cent. valua- 
tion 18 not to be closed, but only to be 
Prohibited from doing new business, pro- 
vided it is up to line on the old 4} per 
cent. basis. This is quite different, and 
the 44 per cent. basis still remains as the 
test for closing. How great the change 
from 4 to 34 would be in effect, and how 
many companies would figure as techpi- 
cally deticient on it, we need not conjec- 


ture. but will remark that the Connecti- 
cat Mutual. 
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curities over par value,’ ‘ interest due and 
uncollected,’ and such items as are usually 
classed under the head of ‘other assets,’ 
the effect would bé to close up the major- 
ity of the Old Line companies.” ‘‘Inter- 
est dhe and ungollected ” is! a! phrade of 
his own, apparently méant to ‘convey the 
impression that past due(and presumably 
hard to collect) interest figures in assets; 
the correct phrase is “interest due and 
accrued,” and anybody can see what non- 
sense it is to talk about excluding accrued 
interest on good’ securities—as well ex- 
clude the principal. If the * legislature” 
should (and could) require the companies 
to pay at once all their policies in cash, or 
should (and could) set up Mr. Fouse as ab- 
solute dictator over them, we have no 
doubt the majority of them would fail. 
However, here is a definite *‘ statement”; 
and to show the character of the man 
who makes it and the folly of trusting to 
such men, we subjoin the tést figures as to 
the companies of this state, not taking 
the trouble to do the like with the other 
state companies : 


Market value of 
securities over 

cost, ete Surplus. 
Brooklyn............. $13,470 $41,985 
Equitable............. 3,540,722 18,968,402 
Germaeniazs........-<- 389,460 1,089,990 
ee 208,625 1,250,823 
Manhattan .......... 348,877 1,206,704 
Metropoiitan.......... 74,777 427,022 
BI, 24h sae vcbinees 6,524,929 7,887,689 
Mow Temiie.<.. «w-. 4,107,455 13,549,009 
Provident. ........-.. 8,782 241,296 
United States......... 225,668 183,089 
Washington.......... 275,278 815,508 


To make Mr. Fouse’s distance from the 
fact seem as small as possible, in. column 
1 we include with accrued interest rents 
accrued, and in getting at surplus treat 
capital stock as a liability; still, on de- 
ducting column 1 from surplus the clos- 
ing up of ‘‘ a majority” does not appear. 

Our friend will hardly expect us to 
spend any time on the “statement” of 
Mr. Fouse that ‘‘it is generally believed” 
—by whom?—*‘that a revision of the 
valuation of real-estate investments at 
this time would show a marked over- 
estimate of values and would be liable to 
impair the reserve of nearly every com- 
pany.” A lion was oncé (in fable) secing 
the sights of a city,and, on noticing a 
fine piece of statuary representing a man 
standing triumphantly over a lion, grimly 
remirked that if a lion had been the 
sculptor the position of the figures might 
have been otherwise. It does make a dif- 


were commissioner or examiner the effect 
upon insurance assets might be very dras- 
tic. Ifthe real estate owned by the com- 
panies doing business in this state were 
found to have no value whatever, the 
surplus of eight of the twenty-nine would 
be wiped out; but we may be permitted 
to regard this as very remote at present 
—let us defer discussing it until the coal 
supply of the world is exhausted. 

As for Mr. Fouse’s conclusion—that the 
reserves caused the failures—we did not 
suppose such a characteristic piece of 


discussing, and we could not now, at any 
length, really do more than we did on 


absurdity and leave it. As we said chen, 
if there had been no Chicago to be burned 
there had been no fire there; therefore, 
the buildings caused the fire, and if you 
will persist in constructing buildings you 
must expect tires, so let us stick to bare 
prairies. This is Foussian for logic—we 
can’t make it any plainer. 

2. Possession of reserves argues a sound- 
ness superior to concerns having none in 


better than no-assets. No-assets was for- 
merly the corner-stone of assessmentism; 
of late necessity is compelling the societies 
to make an attempt toward reserve-gath- 
ering. Mr, Fouse, at the recent Assess- 
ment Convention, brought out his non se- 
quiturs again and argued for a reserve 
for the societies, tho he made the truly 
Foussian suggestion that the socielies are 








alt 


tures to go through the form en- 


ference whois sculptor, and if some Fouse 


assessmentism reasoning seriously needed | 


May 9th, in a dozen lines; point out its 


just the degree and nature that assets are 


acting. But Mr. Fouse was too actuarial 
and progressive for his associates, who 
did not tike the sotind’of legal standards, 
as applied ‘to assessment ties—it is 
quite proper to have the companies regu- 
lated and by laws not of their own seek- 
ing; so they threw his essay out. 

8. The practical defect is not in the hav- 
ing of a legal standard, but in the uses to 
which it is put. This could be corrected 
and it will be. We cannot say when. 

4, This is not at all strange. That the 
Mutual Reserve can now pay, in full and 
promptly, any particular claim its mana- 
gers choose to pay, we never questioned; 
a claim they see fit to approve is as good 
as the check of any millionaire. In the 
case referred to, that a good stroke of 
business might be influenced may or may 
not have influenced them to pay in full— 
we do not know the facts. 

5. Ability to pay, later, isanother thing. 
How much the persons who were so con- 
vinced by the sight of a single $5,000 will 
be disappointed will depend on how soon 
they die and how long, if they live an- 
other ten years, they pay assessments. 


-_ 


ST. PAUL agt. DES MOINES. 








AS we supposed they would, the man- 
agers of the St. Paul Bankers’ Life demur 
to the referees to their society in the let- 
ter on behalf of the Des Moines Society, 
published August 8th. As we remarked 
at that time, we do not undertake to de- 
cide between the two in point of demerit; 
but it ismo more than fair to allow St.- 
Paul to deny ‘“‘the false statements” of 
Des Moines, and so we give place to the 
following: 


St. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 13th, 1889. 
TO THE INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT : 

In your article of August 8th, criticising 
the Bankers’ Life Association of Des Moines 
for issuing insurance literature calcalated 
to mislead the public, you give place to a 
communication from the same source con- 
taining the usually false statements regard- 
ing the plan of the Bankers’ Life Associa- 
tion of St. Paul, which I have the honor to 
represent. 

Charity is one of the virtues which your 
journal teaches us to regard as especia.ly 
worthy of cultivation ; and [ think it would 
be charitable toassume that the statements 
referred to were made through ignorance 
of statistics and facts rather than through 
any deliberaté intent to deceive. 

As these.outbreaks have periodically oc- 
curred, whether directed against the Bauk- 
ers’ Life Association of St. Pan! or against 
the Jevel premium system, I have assumed 
that the absurdity of the statements them- 
selves woald cause them to fall of their own 
weight when put to the test of intelligent 
insurance consideration. 

I do not care to enter upon a general dis- 
cussion along this line of thought: but you 
will concede my right to correct the false 
statements of the communication in so far 
as they relate to the St. Paul Association. 

It is stated that ‘all the interest is merged 
into the expense fund for the purpose of 
providing handsome salaries for the man- 
agers.” Thisis nottrue. The entire iuter- 
est income is placed in the contingent fund 
and no part of it is used for expenses. It is 
further stated that “‘ the lapsed guarantees 
are paid out for the current death losses 
without any provision whatever for pro- 
tection against a future increase in death 
rate.’’ This statement is equally false. The 
entire accumulation from lapses is placed 
in the contingent fund asa provision for 
the future. We goeven farther than this, 
and retain as « permanent reserve the entire 
guarantee deposit fund of (approximately) 
$100,000 on every 2,500 memberships, instead 
of returniog it to the representatives of de- 
ceased members. This feature was adopted 
by us on the recommendation of Klizur 
Wright. 

The St. Paul Association does not feel 


| that it is suffering on account of any com- 


parisons, It is attending to its own business, 
fulfilling its contracts and doing well. It 
does not reach for a large volume of busi- 
ness through rash and hackoeyed state- 
ments as to ether companies or other sys- 
tems It does not care whether it is the 
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“original” or the “improved’”’ Bankers’ Life 
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that we cannot hope to aspire to such ethe- 









“real hights from our present elevation in 
St. Paul, even through our efforts to tell 
the truth; and for this reason [shoul 
wer corréct the erfots in chéir ** 
» except for the prom ce giv 
them through publication in your journal. 
RUSSELL R. Dorr, 


President Bankers’ Life Association of St. 
Paul. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE. 


AFTER the very heavy blast by Mr. 
Anthony Comstock last week, we shall 
allow this particular society to rest awhile, 
‘unless some new stage in its progress to 
well-deserved dissolution requires to be 
noted. Yet we ought to tay th«t the office 
is no longer on the ground-floor of the 
Stewart Building, but has been moved > 
two flights of stairs, into rooms muc 
reduced in size, thus indicating an obedi- 
ence to necessity. The brassy engross- 
ment of the name on the windows has dis- 
appeared; but we are not warranted in 
ascribing this to any lessessing of dishon- 
esty, for the windows are now unobtiu- 
sively high in air instead of at the ground 
level, and look on Chambers Street instead 
of on Broadway. 











INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
varticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 











A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


BIGOT. os cccccecccrcccesscs $15,040,879 23 
2,907,432 64 





Burpwgees.! KH aIE 


insurance in Force........ 





in form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Ovrtces, (NEW Yorg«. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Mo 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....83,502,127 38 





je Sts. 


Reserveampletoraiiclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 60 
Net Surplus.............0...-.s00. + 1,331,544 97 





TotalAssets,Jualy 1st, 18S9..$5,128,8@01 @2 


This company conducts its b under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREW> WM. G. LOW, 

SAMUEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER K. OR 
CHARLES d BOOTH, ALFKED Ray, 

HENEY C-BOWEN. ' WM. M. RICHARDS, 
kW COKLIES. HENRY © SPAULDING 
JOHN TH, EARLE. WM H SWAN, 

JAMES FRASER. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURSLIUS 8. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT. 1, D. VeRMILYE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON JACOB WENDELL, 

A. H. LAMPORT 


OHAS, H,DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dey t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYR US PEOK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

cy Dept. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . %126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 63 
7,940, 63 
$1,645,622 11 


69 
17,426 


Increase in Surplus 
Policies in force... .......... 
merease during year.... 
Policies written . 
ee a ee ry eee ree 
Risks assumed 









$26,215,932 52 
3,096,010 06 
$14,727,550 22 


Increase during year Pen, ede: 
Paid Policy-Holders. oe 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 








$126,082,153 56 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Anditer. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will he apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 


Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus 

SOS eee te $34.681,420... ........ 9$851.789.285............ $4,743,771 
Bh dav cbcctest das GERe co ccc cncssas eer 5,012,634 
BOOB 965 cna ctosvcde > bs 303.809 208......c000- §,643.568 
ME otebeceaesanct ee eer Pol ere 6,294,442 
ep ewswras «eeeeen Ee Se 5 i es 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 25d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E.SPROULLS, |LEWwIs MAY, ROPERT SEWELL. | HENRY H. RoGenxs, 
LUcIU* KOBINSON, |CLEVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥O. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
SAMUEL D. BABLOCK, |HeNRY W. SMITH, CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, TH -ODOKs MORFORD, 
GeonGe 3. Cox, |ROBER! OLYPHANT, |G 0RGe BLIBs, F ry ° 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GeonGe F. Bake, Rurcs “. PecewAM, nw B. PLoM 
JAMES UC. HOL ‘EN 108. THOMPSON, J.HsBART ERRICK, WILLIAM D. W ASHBULN 
HERMANN C. VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, Ww. P. DIXON, MTUYV:SANT FISH, 
R‘DERIC CROMWELL. |ROVERT A. GRANNISS, 40arstvs D. JUILLIARD 


F. RATCHYORD STARR, JULI N T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CH ARLes E. MILier. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS.......cccceee coves Vice-President. 
CURA FS CRIED. ccccecsdcebscoccccesecce 2d Vice-President. 
CR EE en eS Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M_D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
K. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRA_ZIGH, secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, AssistantSecretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 

















BLXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


46 
LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 
of this Company. It is easier to piace insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the en! itsel! is the most libera: and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCEs5 yay achieved by this 
plan. shows that it fillsa want ione felt by the insur- 


Public. 
0 4) AGES T 4. cesiring to represent the Com- 
ny, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Avenc!sa at Home Mffice. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
7 eo over chess ist all 
c anies. - 
torieiiaele dividends te 
D 








eT re -804.6 keep their policies 
OUTER CLL a RRIDnDte 6°. “$33 93 terce. 
eer y See b 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 41 Charter. 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and OFFICE: 


aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


w 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway. 
5.W. ANDERSON. Gen. Ae’t. 


21 Courtiandt St. 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
— H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
iL. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 














TOTAL ASSETS, January ist. 1389 .... .§2,500.916 7) 








THSS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


N STERRINS. Actuary. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP. ASSURANCE, 
3—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—-AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 





the further advantage of | 


knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 











Macimum Security. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPany 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889, 
The Trustees, on Conformity to the Charter Of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Of itsafain, 
on the Slet of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1838, to Slst December. 188 ........ $3,265,165 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1888, .... .. .... 1,388,238 9 
Total Marine Premiums.................... SRR 
Premiums marked off from Ist January— 

{888, to 3ist December, 188,.... . . ...... $3,867,299 
Losses paid during the same 

BNE pcucevescegucoctecsases $1,908,897 5 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

Se ae ROT oer Eee 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,345" 
Loans secured by =tocks and otherwise.. ., 2,468,000) 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
GEREIONE Gis ccaccengcaccece cpeeanescacenes 560,947 9 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,....., Lou 90» 


Cash in BAMk,.......ccccee crcvcccccccccsesesees Be 


Amount.. .. 


ti 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding Certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders tnereot, or thelr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue Of 1884 wi 
ve redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or they 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, th 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produce 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on theng 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1388, for which certificates will oeis- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May nex, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARS) 
W. H. H. MOORE JAME> G. DE ¢0) 
A. A. RAVEN CH ARLES D.L 
JAMES iw N DENTON sMITE 
WM. STURGI EDW'D FLOYDJONBs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L_RIKEK. 
EDMUND W. CORLi£S5. ANSON W_ HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BEI. 
ILLIAM D R THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY JAMEz A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEOKGEH act 
GEORGE BLISS, LA WRER CE TURNORE 
. a MAND, WALDRON P., 
JOHN D HF WLETT. GEORGE L. NICH 
ARLES P. Bt RDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK, 


Cc R 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM G, BOUL 
RUSSELL H HOADLEY. Ur 
JOHN D. JONES. President. 
W.H A. WOOF Vice-President, 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Prai 


New England Mund 


LIFE INSURANCE (0, : 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts . 
ASSETS. Dec. 31st, ISS. $19,722 
{PA BILITiES 1? LSSS:§ 19:720 38 


—— 


$'2,436,18973 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies ae 
sued at the life rate premium ; wl 
Ananal Cash distripu:iions are paid upot 

cies ; 
Ere policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrel 
der an pold-=p msurance values to which the i 
sured is entities by the wassachcerts Statute. 
Pamohie’s, rete. and values for any age senton a 
plication to the company’s Office. 
BENJ., F. STKVENS, President. 
JOs, M,. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8, F.TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. RB. TURNER. Anat. See 
nn 








— Minimum Coat, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society; 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double tne amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


panies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level premium insurance on the one 


and, and the insect 


rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 





WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








254 Broadway, New York, 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889........ 


TAM aheBe. 5.5 ives vieiceeee 


Undivided Surplus............ 


ee ee 


ed 


Semarten ect $6,363,572 1 


5,104,975 2 
1,258,596 9 


This company issues all desirable forms of Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies, 
on as favorable terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its policies are without any restrictions as to residence or travel 
C. 4. TOWNSEND, Vice-President 
I. H. FROTHINGGAM, Treasur® 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


G. C. RIPLEY. President. 
GEO. H. RIPLEY, Secretary, 
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NOR HURRY, NOR WORRY. 
BY CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


THE world is wide 

With time and tide; 

Avd—God 1s guide: 
Then do not hurry. 


That man is b'est 

Who does his best 

An 1-——leaves the rest: 
Thea, do not worry. 


new Youk. N. Y. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE HUNT 
FAMILY. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 











Tae Hunt family left Connnecticut 
many years ago, and went West in pur- 
git of “ bealth, wealth and happiness,” 
gir. Hunt said. They were a long time 
going, and made trial of a great many dif- 
ferent localities before they settled down 
to battle with bhzzards, wolves and grass- 
hoppers, away up in the lake region of 
Northern Minnesota, where the Mississip- 
pi was easily fordable in the dry season. 

“it is hard times for you, away up 
here,” said a land agent to Mc. Hunt one 
winter day, ‘* New England peopie do bet- 
tr further S utn. Cut some timber, 
make you a raft, load your effects upon 
it, and as soon as the water is higb 
enough to float it, in the spring, get your- 
selves out of this.” 

Toe Hunt fawily took his disinterested 
advice, and went furtrer south, by easy 
stageS. Or yather easy floats: for they 
swpped and settled down repeatedly, 
only to pull up stakes and go on again, 
sometimes upun one flvat, sometimes 
upop another, when they got tired of the 
place, or the piace got tured of them. 

After an 1atervai of a balf-dozen years. 
during whicn ctiluren had been born to 
them, and they had gummed in experience 
and health, if not in ‘‘ wealth and happi- 
ness,” they found tnemseives setticd 
down once more upon a green dot of an 
island in the Gulf of Mexico, not far from 
the T+ xas coast. 

** Sure enongh,” said Mother Hunt, ‘‘this 
is a queer place fur a woman born and 
brougnt up io the hill couutry of Eastern 
Connecticut. But saedid not fret at all; 
the was 10t yiven to fault-finding, and 
with her Yankee tact and turift, she 
Made the rue little cabin into a real 
home ; roasted the sweet potaroes in the 
ashes maoe from the drift-wood fires, and 
caused every one about her to be as busy 
as herself. Wohnen there was nothing elise 
todo, she set the family to gathering and 
piling up drift-wood. 

All the way trom Minnesota to this 
place they Laa brovgnt with them a 
Mother cat called Dine. Everywhere 
along their journey they had been told 
that it was bad Inck to move a cat, and 
Dine had met with scores of nair-breadtb 
escapes. Her bed was in a large basket, 
With two up-litting lids, and she slept 
just as uncoucernedly. whether her basket 
Was On raft o1 flit-boat, as she aid if it set 
in the sun under a palmetto tree, wh: re 
she could watch the birds flit in and out 
among toe branches, 

So to this island there came with the 
Hunts, as live stock, Dine and four young 
kittens, They had not been there long 
before some men in a skiff threw a cat 
Overbourd within sight of their cabin 
door, and it s*am ashore and came wet 
and shivering to their hearth. 

“We will not turn it out, poor thing,” 
said Mother Hunt, “ aluno what we want 
of six cats 1s more than I can tell.” 
Wilhe, the oldest sun, however, was fond 
of cats,andihen xt time he went to mai 
land with his father he brought back three 
Pretty black-and-white kittens. 


Then Mother Hunt had to scold a little. | 


But Willie said a woman had asked him 
totake them out in his boat and drown 
them. and he had taken them to oblige 
her. He had put them in a bag with 
Weights in the bottum, queer-looking 
Stones, she had handed to bm. “ But,” 
said Willie, «1 just couldn’t do-it, and 


ht the kittens, stones and all, home 
With me.” 


mollified. ‘<The sight of a real stone in 
this land would be refreshing. Let me 
look at them.” 

** She told me,” went on Willie, ‘‘ that 
they were alot her brother bad picked 
up as curiosities as he went hither and 
thither all over the world, but they were 
rubbish any way, and of no account now 
be was dead, and I might as well use 
tnem to drown cats with, as anything.” 
‘“ They are indeed a queer mers of 
stones,” said Mother Bunt. ‘Tie them 
up in the bag and pt them on the shelf 
yonder. A balf peck of stones that have 
been gathered from all parts ofthe world 
ought not to be cast into the sea. My 
Yankee wits serve me too well to allow 
that to be done.” 

The Hunt family bad to bear a good 
deal of bantering from their rude neiyh- 
bors, who lived on the long sandy dune, 
on account of the cats; and they began to 
call the place *‘ Cat Island.” 

The frolicsome creatures afforded plenty 
of amusement when, on the balmy even- 
ings, they raced and chased with the 
cmildren on the sands, in the clear moon- 
light, or the star-light, or in the bright 
gleams that streamed and trailed across 
the waters from the great revolving light 
in the tall tower on the headland miles 
away. 

One day the wind sprang up mightily 
out of the south, and the tide rose 
higher and higher, until it almost reached 
their cabin door. 

**Tnis will bring us lots of drift-wood 
for our fires,” said the easy-going natives 
tothe Hunts. You will see what quanti- 
ties there will be all about you, and how 
foolish it was for you all to work and 
wo'k collecting that great pile; and you 
may be thankful if the tide does.’t grav it 
and scatter it off powhere.” 

‘Look at that big wave coming!” 
said Mr. Hunt; ‘‘how high it is, ana 
what mages it look so black ?” 

High it was, indeed, and as it broke 
only a few rods from the cabin, it depos- 
ited upon the sands myriads of little 
black rats, brizit and lively and fat, 
with shining, tiny beads{fof eyes, and lo: g, 
pointed, tile-like tails. Tne next wave 
and the next were burdened ia like man- 
ner. 

‘* The tide has washed over one of the 
little islands where those miserable ver- 
min fairly swarm,” said an old man. 
** No one can live there unless something 
like this comes to drive them away. No- 
body can live here now. They'll eat 
everything up on top of the airth, and un- 
der the airth.” 

Indeed. that was so. Those rats were 
every where—in the cabins, on the tables, 
in the very beds. Now everybody wanted 
a cat, but not one of theirs would the 
Hunts seil at any price, until a man came 
saying the rats were eating up his sweet- 
potato crop right in the hills, and offering 
to exchange a very good Texan pony for 
one. 

The Hunts all had wanted a pony, so 
the trade was made ; and one of the kit- 
tens that Willie had saved from drowning 
was carried off alone to wage war against 
the horde of invaders down at the south 
end of the dune. 

The cats were very faithful and energet- 
ic, but in spite of them and the quantities 
of traps that were set, the rats seemed to 
gain tne ascendancy; and when Morher 
Hunt declared she could no longer live un- 
der the annoyanc-, that the family certain- 
ly would be driven out and obliged to leave 
the rats in possession, mght then and 
chere was another happening. 

A portentous silence ruddenly brooded 
oa tne earth, in the air, and dpon the 
water. There was not a fleece of cloud 
visible anywhere. The sky, from zenitn 
to horizon, all around, was like molten 
brass. The cats scampered into the house 
forshelter. The very rats crowded into 
the sand for protection. The waves 
lapped the serrated beach in the faintest 
whispers. 

**Tnere’s a cyclone coming !” shouted 
the initiated natives, and presently a dark- 
ne33 almost like night fell, and up from 
the great guif rushed and roared a most 
terrific storm of wind and rain. thunder 
and lightning. The waters were lashed 





“Stones?” said Mother Haunt, quite 


~ 


gale. Higher and higher came the waves, 
until the Hunt cabin wes surrounded 
with water. The flood came into the door- 
way and submerged tne floor. Up into 
the loft went the father and mother, the 
children and the cats and rats. 

When at length the storm abated, some 
men “ame in boats and took the family 
out of tne loft window of tae little low, 
storm-wrecked cabin. The pony was 
drowned, and the big wood-pile, tne pride 
ot Mother Hunt’s New England heart, 
was ** nowhere,” indeed. 

The flood at Jength subsided, the sands 
quickty dried off, and the vegetation took 
on new life. In the succession of perfect 
days that tollowed the littleisland seemed 
again to tne eye an earthly paragise; but 
even here the serpent lurked, for, lo! 
there were now rattlesnak-s every where, 
“Oh, yes!” said the mainland neigh- 
bors, ** we know about them. Their island 
is sull quite covered with water and they 
are washed out. The waves that brought 
the reptiles broke on your island. You 
must anger them and drive them away; 
but look out for them, and wait a little 
until they kill the rats.” 

Kill the rats they did, and the cats also. 
Even poor Dine became a victim. 

**Now we will madden the snakes,” 
said the neighbors. ‘‘ L-tus all provide 
ourselves with a long, slim palmetto pole, 
abd when we gofor one of the rattle:s 
we must not kill it, but keep poking it 
avout, taking care always that it aoes not 
coil itself so as to spring, as is itsinstincr, 
and tease it in this way uotil it is angry 
enough to turn tail and crawl hastily away. 
You need not be aftaid of tnem for they 
can spring Only when coiled, and then not 
more than twice the length of their own 
short, clumsy bodies.” 

Tnis plan was tried, and it succeeded. 
Tne *‘ rattlers” took themselves off, every 
one, and were seen no mure. 

The Hunts were no nearer theattainment 
of *‘ wealth and happiness” than they 
were when they lived in Cennecticut. 
They went back totoeir cabin, planted 
the few sweet potatoes that bad, by con 
stant vigilance, been saved from tne 
depredations of the rats, aud sat down on 
the shore to fish while they waited for 
the precious esculeat to grow. 

One day, over from tne signal s‘ation, 
neur the great revolving light, came a 
yacht. Tne young men on board landeu 
on the island. Taey were seeking infor- 
mation in regard to the force ard effects 
of the great storm in diff-rent places 
along the shore; and they bad been told 
by a fisnermin that they could procure a 
cat on that dune for the children in the 
iight-house. They told the Hunts they 
had come to make a friendly cali to see 
if this were so. 

Mother Hunt straightway proceeded to 
give tne history of all the catsin detail, 
even to bringing forth the bag, now per- 
torated with rat-holes, ana d‘splaying the 
stones that had come trc mall parts of the 
world. ‘I can’t bear to look at them,” 
said she; *‘ they make me homesick for 
the stony hills of olu Connecticut.” 

‘‘And would you like to go back?’’ 
queried one of the young men. 

** That nas been the dearest wish of my 
heart since [ started out from there years 
ago,” said Mother Hunt, with a deep 
sgh. 

‘* Well, my good’ woman, these stones 
are of considerable value. I will pay you 


Connecticut, by steamer from Galveston, 
in good shape, and to buy you a litile 
home when you get there.” 

‘* Not that rubbish that came so near be- 


with a mess of kittens? 
given them to you for the asking. They 
are of no use to us,” said Mr, Hant. 

“Tney are fine mineralogical sprci- 
mens,” replied the young man. 


valuable collection. Bere are gold and 


rock.” 


I didn’t think it wouid come to this. 
What a pity the poor, lone old woman 
who gave them to Willie, is dead now, 


enough for them to carry you all back to 


ing at the buttom of the sea ina bag along 
We wouid have 


It isa 


silver, malachite, crystal, and various 
précious stones embedded in their native 


* Well, [thought they might be of some 
use some time,” said Mother Hunt; *‘ but 


and having no benefit from them. Ought 

we to take the money?” 

** You can have no compunction on that 

score,” said the young lieutenant. ‘‘ The 

poor woman left no ‘relatives; besides, 

tne stones passed into your son’s hands as 

a gift from her. Doubtless a good Provi- 
devce ordered that this way should be 
provided for your return to your old 
home.” 

So it was not Jong before the Hunt fam- 
ily, with their scant belongings, were 
safely on board a stanch vessel, home- 
ward bound, to find ** health, wealth and 
happivess ” in the oid native town in East- 
ern Connecticut. 

You have heard of old people who are 
fuil of stories. If you thmk Mother 
Hunt is not, stroll to ber kitchén, which 
is like a picture of neatness, despite her 
eighty years, and listen to her adventures, 
as I nave. 

WILLINGTON, CONN. 


DAISIES. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 











AT evening when I wo to bed 

I see the stars snine overnead ; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the Night. 


And otten while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will gu; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gatner daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 

Th: re’s not a siar lett in the skies; 

She’s picked them ali and dropped them 
down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

LUZERNE, N. Y. 





THE PRICK OF A NEEDLE. 
* BY DORA READ GOUDALE, 





I was brought up in a poor sort of way, 
tho no bleme to my nother, who was 
raised in a factory he:self ard never 
learned to manage lke these Connecticut 
farmers’ wives. My father wae English, 
but he died while I was a young one, 
leaving nobody to do for us except his 
brother, my uncle William, who came 
over with him as a lad, but had never 
married and was as fond of us all as if we 
had been his own. Uncle worked in a 
woolen mill, and for a while we were 
pretty weli kept and I picked vp a bit of 
schooling; tut wages were cut again and 
again, and again and again we moved 
and sold off the furn.sbings, till at the 
time I'm telling you of we had gottoa 
dingy little three-roomed hcuse at the 
lower end of the village. Poor Mother 
was constuntly ailing then and I was a 
spindiing slip uf a girl going on fifteen, 
and was mainly left to myself to get 
tbrough the work; there were two in the 
family beside, without counting Uncle 
Frank, who was four years younger than 
me, and worked through the week for his 
keep on a farm that season, and Nelly, 
who was only six. Well, I was a thougnt- 
less, untidy thing, and tne house was un- 
tidy, too, and the bread was either slack- 
baked or burnt, and pretty soon the chil- 
dren’s things gave out and thre was no 
money for nw ones. But sume ladies in 
the church had found out about us and 
were neginning to give us their cast-off 
clothes; | remember [ cried when the first 
bundle came, but soon I was glad to see 
them, Must of the c othes were good 
with months of wear in them; but scarce 
a one was fit to put on as it was, and 
often I used tu open my eyes at their 
looks; there was one lady in particular, 
with three daughters that often I saw in 
cburch sitting up so pretty and fashion- 
able, and she gave us a many thingr, but 
the queerest sort—old silk stockings, with 
the feet trod out, and sacques with the 
buttons pinned to them with rusty pins, 
and shirts for Uncle, with patches pieced 
on with starch, and skirts that had had 
tne braid cut clean off all around to hide 
where ‘twas raveled. Of course I ought 
to have made the things over and mended 
them up; but I didn’t. First I ured to 
draw them together in a coarse sort of 
way, because my hands were roughened 
with being so much in water and J didn’: 
like trouble and sewing; and besides it 








into a foaming mass by the fury of the 


after keeping the stones all those years 


didn’t seem worth the while when I saw 
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how gratid folk did. Then so many were Frank, made out of an old dress of hers 


sent in to once that we used to put them 
on as they were and wear them out quick, 
and often there wouldn’t be a whole gar- 
ment among us. Sometimes, it’s true, 
thirgs were sent to us mended up, with 
great strong patches put on the wrong 
way of the cloth, or big, boggling darns 
that felt like a net for your toes; and 
then there would be woolen dresses that 
Mother would just put right in the tub 
to be washed, and they’d shrink up and 
down and across in the strangest ways, 
and the skirts would hoop and pucker in 
at the foot till they’d look to make one 
langh. 

But I was starting to tell you about 
Miss Bel Sanders. 

It was at noon one day in July that I 
saw her first, just as I was hurrying about 
to get on the dinner. She drove up ina 
cart with another young lady in ; but tho 
her friend looked rich I noticed Miss Bel 
was plainly dressed, with everything 
matched and fitted but kind of plain-like. 
She was always a waxen-looking thing, 
as I found out after, with little features 
and such a fair, bright-colored skin; and 
she stood there blushing in the doorway 
and held out a package (which I knew 
well enough by that time what it meant), 
saying something about not knowing now 
if I'd want it. 

Nelly was standing there with her finger 
in her moutb, and it seemed as if I had 
never really seen how she looked before. 
She had on a dress made partly of silk 
which the doctor’s wife had given us, and 
it had been trimmed with little ribbon 
rosets, which Nelly had pulled out for 
reins so that they dragged on the floor. 
Tnen the flounces were torn partly off 
and the front was smeared with molasses. 
But I think it was mostly my own fress 
that made Miss Bel confused, for I'm sure 
it had once been much finer than the one 
she had on. If she had looked reproving 
of course I should have been angry; but 
she seemed so sort of bashful that I felt 
ashamed, and made out to thank her and 
mutter that Mother was “‘ down.” 

‘Tne missus is just clean worrited out 
of her wits,” said my uncle—bie-s him!— 
taking the pipe from between his teeth 
just long enough to get out the words, 
My uncle was sitting by the stove, still 
waiting for his dinner. 

Miss Bel looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then she saw that the corned beef was 
getting cold, so she nodded and said, 
** Good-by.” 

As soon as she was gone Nelly began 
to drag out the things she had brought. 
Tiere was only a gingham dress of her 
own (I was almost as tall as she), witha 
petticoat and two pair of stockings; but 
they were all made over and mended 
with such beautiful even little stitches— 
prettier than the prettiest embroidery I 
had ever seen— well, I can’t teli you how 
they looked to me, I could hardly keep 
my eyes off of them even through dinner 
—the elbows pieced out and matched to a 
thread, with the piece set in to the seam 
and overcast on the wrong side, and every 
little tear darned up, and the stockings 
with little darns running off like lace- 
work. Everything else in the house 
looked mean and squalid; my s2wing was 
cobbling beside them. It was the first 
time that I bad ever thought of its being 
worth waile to do anything nicely like 
that; and they frightened me partly, and 
yet I wanted to look at them. That was 

the beginning. 

I think I told you that my brother 
Frank was working on a farm that sum- 
mer. The farm was a mile or two out of 
the town, and Mother thought it was bet- 
ter for him because there was ague down 
at our end of the village. He was a little 
fellow and worked very hard through the 
week, always coming home on Saturday 
night dead tired. There were so many 
things he could do— planting potatoes and 
going for cows and riding the horse at 
plow, and weeding and hunting for eggs 
because he was small. That night I 
thought I would go up and walk home 
with Frank, for I had a plan in my bead 
that I wanted to tell him; I didn’t get 
much encouragement at home, Mother 
only sighing and Uncle saying: ‘* Eh! you 
mun doas you can”; and Frank, tho such 


a little chap, was very bright and under- 
standing. It was almost dusk whenI got 
to Mr. Greene’s, but Frank was still in the 
cow-shed stripping the heifers; it was 
hard work because his fingers were 30 
short, and afterward there was the milk 
to strain into pans, and fodder to’shake 
down, so that the road was dark when 
we finally set off for home, Frank’s warm 
hand pulling on mine as he told me about 
a hunt he had had for hen’s eggs: 

**It was under the stable floor,” he said, 
** and it was so hot—and I had to lie flat 
because the place was so narrow. And, 
while I was there lying flat, old Pete 
came along and kicked the plank I had 
taken up into place : and I tried to holler 
and the chaff came up,in my nose, and 
then I sneezec, and it got in my mouth, 
and I stayed there almost an bour before I 
could make them hear me, 1 thought I 
was done for that time,” he added, sigh- 
ing. 

** But there must have been some open- 
ing where the hens got in,’ I suggested 
at last. 

** Well, there was a little one, but they 
didn’t seem to have found it. There 
weren’t any eggs,” he said, with another 
sigh. 

‘Well, Frank, now I want to ask you 
about a plan’’—and then I went on first to 
tell him how Miss Bel Sanders had been to 
the house, and about the dress and the 
sewing. ‘‘ And wouldn’t it ve splendid if 
I could do mending like that?’ [ said, in 
conclusion. 

** Splendid,” echoed Frank, but in such 
a tired tone thatit went to my heart. 

‘* Well, then, you know there’s a sewing 
school held once a week in the town hall. 
The little girls begin with patch-work, 
and afterward they learn to cut out their 
aprons and make them, and all their own 
clothes, It’s free, and I dare say Miss 
Sanders is one of the teachers, Well, 
now, don’t you see, I’m going up there 
every Saturday, and in a little while I 
shall learn to sew nicely, and keep every- 
thing nice.” I gavea little skip but 
Frank made no response. 

‘« Isn’t thata good pian?” I said, finally, 
remembering his poor ragged knees and 
thinking he was rather ungrateful. 

No answer. I began to be frightened, 
altho he was walking along as steady as 
ever. I gave his shoulder a shake and 
said, ‘*‘ Why don’t you answer f” 

‘*- Huh!” exclaimed Frank, with a sort 
of gasp. Then after a minute he added, 
in a different voice: “I declare I was 
sound asleep—I got up soearly. Can it 
be we’re down to old Binker’s? and I 
didn’t hear a word you were saying.” 


home; but I found there was no need of 


easy without it. 


and got to enjoy it. 


churches. 


the end of the year. 


not just to get through it. 


Uncle remembered in England. 


hard. 


Along in September Miss Bel came to 





see us again, bringing a little blouse for 


I had heard of soldiers sleeping on the 
march, and after that I went up to the 
farm every Saturday night and led Frank 


talking to put him to sleep, he went off so 


Miss Bel didn’t teach in the sewing-school 
after all, but I kept on going all that year 
We sat in the big 
bare room where they held town meet- 
ings and caucuses, and the teachers were 
mostly young ladies from the different 
They gave the older yirls flan- 
nel and cotton stuff, and as I was handy 
with my fingers I could soon make and 
mend, and took a prize of a thimble, at 
I always wore Miss 
Bel’s dress, as long as "twas warm, and 
the rows of little white stitches seemed to 
me like a picture. I was always practicing, 
too, to try to come up to that, ana I 
worked at home and got all we had in or- 
der. I’ve often thought what a difference 
thatsewing made tome. 1d brush Nelly’s 
hair when I'd get her in aclean frock, and 
l’dsweep up the floor and black the stove, 
and more and more I got to see that the 
great thing was to do my work well, and 
After a while 
I began to think more about cooking, and 
I learned to bake the bread without burn- 
ing it black, and to make haggis and 
Spotted Dick and some other things that 
I don’t 
mean that all this was easy; for I often 
went to bed crying with trouble and tem- 
per; and yet often [ don’t think it was so 


with that same fairy stitching. And I 
told her how I'd been trying to do things 
different ; and I think she was pleased, 
because after that she came often. It 
seemed some way to help me to think as 
she wasn’t rich and yet she’d took all that 
pains to give what she could at its best. 
One night not long after, as I was walk- 
ing with Frank—it was Saturday night, 
too, but he wasn’t as sleepy as usual—he 
told me how, as he was going out to the 
farm wearing that blouse, which was 
rather uncommon in pattern, a gen- 
tleman came up behind him and asked 
if he was one of Miss Sanders’s orphans ; 
and after Frank told him about the sew- 
ing and all he called him a fine lad and 
gave him a silver half-dollar. I never 
understood quite why that was, but I 
felt as if really we owed it all to Miss Bel. 
It seemed such a little thing at the start 
—oply the prick of a needle, you might 
say—that turned me. And now I am 
taking in work at the house and saying a 
biv toward my schooling. Nelly is almost 
ten, and she’s learning to mend up her 
clothes, so that when they’re outgrown 
she can give them to Mr. Ferguson's wife, 
who has four children younger than 
Nelly. 

NOKTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommumntcations for this department showid be ad- 
dressed“ Puzaies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York 








NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 2, 25, 60, 20, 48, 44, 26, 12, is thankful. 
My 39, 7, 62, 18, 45, 58, is a reply. 
My 38, 3, 30, 1, 46, 16, is a threat. 
My 4, 35, 32, 57, is an herb. 
My 43, 22, 41, 43, 6, is a stout cord. 
My 51, 33, 9, 37, is a small particle 
My 8, 21, is an exclamation, 
My 10, 54, 59, 40, 56, is a sharp end. 
My 36, 15, 23, 52, is to close. 
My 28, 61, 11, 47, is a stain. 
My 17, 29, 31, is to work with a spade. 
My 53, 13, 24, is to strike. 
My 14, 5, 52, is to rest. 
Mg 41, 45, 43, 46, 53, is a small fish. 
Ms 27, 55, 49, is a term in Botany. 
My 6, 42, 18, is the work of women. 
My 50, 22, 34, 49, is a part of speech. 
F. H. 
TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 
From Alton to Woodshole. 
Alton 


KE REHE 
RAKE 


RRR 


RHRRKE 
REHEEH 
RRO 
HRREH RHEE 
HEHE RREE 
wiRHEE EHH 
Wocdshole. 

1, Alton. 
2. Belonging to the tongue. 
3. A metal. 
4. Relating to words. 
5. A dance. 


6. A written message. 
7. A small grassy bank. 
8, A racing animal. 
9. A rider’s way of traveling. 
10. A newly settled country. 
11. Woodshole. 

CROSS8-WORD PUZZLE. 


* * & «& # 


ee @W @ © 


First line across, the name of the mother 
of one of the most noted men in Jewish 
history. 

Second line, the stem of a kind of palm. 

Third line, a standard. 

Fourth line, habit, fashion, aspect. 

Fifth line, a lunatic. 

Sixth line, same as first. 

In how many different ways can the name 
be read ? . a 

DOUBLE TRIHEDRON, . 


The letters where the lines meet are all 





The center Trihedron: 
1. To the right, likes the best. 
2. To the left, to hinder. 


3. Across the bottom, rideson a ancing 
board. 7 


The second Trihedron: 
1. Across the top, mild. 
2. At the right, three-legged stools, 
3. At the left, worsteds, 


HOUR-GLASsS, 


* *# + * go * *% & & 
* #4 # go * # & 
Stig Me 

* o * 
oO 
+ g * 
* *#* ogo * *# 
* * #* go * * # 
** ££ # go * #¢ & & 


. To illuminate 

To suffer. 

Untied. 

. A printer’s term. 

A vowel. 

. Consumed. 

. A mark in writing. 

. A cutter. 

. Proclaimed. 

The central word down, according to the 
science of the relations of magnitude, 


M. ¥. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG, ip, 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 


CHAO Mk wWWw 





1. O per-a; 2, w-hin-e; 3, a-be-t: 4, white 
5, a-cut-e; 6, b owe-r; 7, b run-t; 8, agog 
9, a-par-t; 10, o-pin-e: 11, t-one-d; 12.,c-and-y; 
13. c-are-t,14, a-ton-e; 15, b-owl-s. 


BIRD CAGE, 


Ps 
SEX 
CmkOncrz 
E2crsys4 
mOormRyp> 
wasaoZoN 
Omer aHZ 
mAZn'Zurm . 
ro 


~ 
wre 
2) 








Selections. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


ONCE in the Morning Glory, 
I had an odd conceit ; 

Sweet William was a bridegroom, 
The bride a Marguerite. 


And Violet was the bridesmaid, 
She combed the Maiden’s Hair 

With a dainty bit of Cexcomb, 
Found in the garden fair. 








The priest, zood Johbnny-J ump Up 
A fitting Monk’s Hood wore; 
And said the rite in silence, 
As ne’er was said before. 


** Now may you Live for-ever,” 
The guests united said; 

Fair Lily, tall and stately, 
Just bowed her queenly head. 


But Rose went up with blushes, 
And kissed the winsome bride; 

Here too, was Bachelor Button, 
With Daisy by bis side. 


When Blue-bell rang for breakfast, 
They went in two by two; 

How Bouncing Betty hurried, 
She had so much to do! 


They ate the Butter-and-the-Eggs, 
The Honey-suckles, too, 

And then, from golden Buttercups 
They sipped the morning dew. 


They fanved with Priuces’ Feathers, 
od all were gay, I ween; n 
“No room is here for Bleeding Hearts, 
Quoth Lady-in-the-Green. 


And some wore Lady Slippers, 
And danced to music fine, 

Of Lily bells-a-swinging, 
Allin the glad sunshine. 


So, from the Morring Glory 
Till Four O'clock they stayed ; 
Dear flowers of the upland, 
Sweet blossoms of the glade. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 





THE OKEFENOKEE SWAMP. 





THERE is in Georgia a teria inoogas 
of 600 square miles, known as the Oe 
nokee Swamp. It used to be the ret d 
of Indians, and during the War vf deeert 
ers; but for fifty years it has been given 
over to the possession of bears, panther, 
deer and smaller game. Hunters are po 
casionally tempted to go into the or 
impenetrable morass, and they bring bat’ 
wonderful tales of the richness of the - 
and the wildness of the cypress ler 
and the perils of the bog into whic t 
have in places thrust poles to a de 
twenty feet through a black, soft 
that appeared to be the vegetable m 
accumulated through ages. In omy 
small portion of the pele ° can a good. 


footing be had, and those w o have 
trated the other portion have 
through after 





the same, 


tions, men having fallen into boggy 


ost superhoman exel- F 
















ols, 


athers, 
: Hearts,” 
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_ it required the efforts of three 
fron we mrades tO extricate them. 
Several attempts have been made to 

ize companies to drain the swamp, 

t all have failed for lack of capital. 
but ffarshall P. Phillips, through his 
nt, A. B. Linderman, who made the 
56 cact with Florida for Hamilton Diss- 
- roposes to the Georgia Legislature 
peat 12} cents an acre for the swamp, 
posit $20,000 forfeit for the car- 
jpg out of his contract. Mr. Paiilips 
+ rted to be worth something over 


two 
ment 


poe | tothe best cane lands of the Missis- 
sippi River bottoms. | * 
Mr. Linderman claims that the drainage 
am cost $500,000, and it is probable 
that it will come inside of that amount,for 
ae Disston Company has completed the 
drainage. except as to excessive raintall, 
of 500.000 acres at a Cost of something 
er $400,000. They will have to widen the 
« some on account of the excessive 
rainfall at times, as the legislative com- 
pittee only allowed them 90.000 acres as 
drained, because ona tour of inspection 
they found the heavy rains had flooded 
emporarily a large part of theswamp, It 
will probably cost them $f an acre before 
they get through with it. | 1 
AtMr Linderman’s estimate the Geor- 
ig swarop would cost $1 25 an acre to 
rain. When that is done the land will 
be worth on the average something like 
anacre. As thisisthe only State land 
gvailable for the school fund, it is natural 
thatthere should be some opposition to 
itgsale at 124 cents an acre ata time when 
theways and means of raising a school 
fund troub'e the legislature more than 
almost any subject except the State ruad. 
Heretofore the swamp has been sold sev- 
eral times to persons who were unable to 
carry out the terms of the grant, and 
heretofore there seems to have been little 
idea of the value of the land, and litte 
discussion; but now the question 1s b- ing 
pretty thoroughly sifted, and the Georgia 
Legislature will be apt to get a considera- 
tion if they part with the property. Tney 
have been grimly reminded of the legis- 
lature, which in 1795 passed an act for the 
sale of 35,000,000 acres on or about the 
Yazoo River in Mississippi and the wrath 
of the people who rose up a few months 
later and nurled that legislature from 
power. 





The proposed purchaser’s agent uses the 
argument that private capital can do the 
work better than ihe stat€, but that does 
not command much attention in a state 
where the Capitol Commission has just 
completed within'the original appropria- 
tion the best million dollar house in 
America, and a better one for the cost 
than any citizen in Georgia has ever 
erected. In 1898 the state will have 1,600 
convicts on its hands at the expiration of 
the convict lease, and as the experience 
of the lessees has shown that this kind of 
labor can be maintained on better food 
than that of the average free labor for 
$145 to $150 a year, the state will bein a 
position to do the work cheaper than any 
corporation which has to paya dollara 
day for labor. ; 


> 


WHEN GREAT MEN DIED. 


DanTE, Italian poet, born 1265, died 
1821. 

Hugh Capet, King of France, born 640, 
died 996. . 

Henry VIII, King of Eogland, born 
1491, died 1547. 

Henry IV, Emperor of Germany, born 
1050, died 1106. 

Nicol Paganini, Italian violinist, born 
1784, died 1840. 

Alexander Pope, English poet, born 
1688, died 1744. 

George Sale, English Orientalist, born 
1680, died 1736 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, 
born 214, died 270. 

Frederick I, first King of Prussia, born 
1657, died 1713. 

Jobn Hancock. American statesman, 
born 1737, died 1793. 

Philip Massenger, English dramatist, 
born 1584, died 1640 . 

Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria, 
born 1137, died 1193. 

Robert Stephenson, English engineer, 
born 1803, died 1859. 

Scipio Africanus, Roman general. born 
186 B.c., died 129 8.c. 

Helvetius, French philosopher and au- 
thor, born 1715, died 1771. 

Henry II, the first of the Piantagenet 
line, born 1133, died 1189. 

The elder Pliny, Roman naturalist and 
author, born 23, died 79. 

Caius Julius Cesar, Roman general, 
born 100 8.c , died 44 Bc. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley, English au- 
thor, born 1819, died 1875. 

Juan Prim, Spanish general and states- 
map, born 1814, died 1870. 

Henry Koox, Amcrican Revolutionary 
general, born 1750, died 1806. 














GRAND 


PIANOS 








Thomas Mifflin. American patriot and 
general, born 1744, died 1800. 

Von-Trump, Dutch admiral, born 1597, 
died 1658. 

Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, born 1809, died 1865. 

Barry Edward O'Meara, Irish surgeon 
at St. Helena. born 1780, died 1836. 

Frederick Marryat, English naval offi- 
cer and novelist, born 1792, died 1848. 

George W hii field, English founder of Cal- 
vinistic Methodism, born 1714, died 1770. 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, favor- 
ite of Queen Elizabeth, born 1582, died 1588. 

Johann Gasper Spurzheim, German 
physician and phrenologist, born 1786, 
died 1832, 

Frederick II, Emperor of Germany and 
King of Naples and Sicily, born 1194 
died 1250, 


2 





Dr. HENRY M. ScuppeR relates a case 
of Oriental justice that cannot be outdone 
for sharp and subtle discriminations even 
by a Philadelphia jurist: 


‘‘Four men, partners in business, bought 
some cotton bales. That the rats might not 
destroy the cotton they purchased a eat, 
They agreed that each of the four should 
own a particular leg of the cat; and each 
adorned with veads and other ornaments 
the leg thus apportioned to him. The cat, 
by an accident, injured one of its legs. The 
owner of that member wound about it a 
rag soaked in oil. The cat going too near 
the fire, set the-rag on tire, and, heinyg in 
great pain, rushed in amoug tag cotton 





+ bales where she was accustomed to hunt 
rats, The cotton. thereby took fire and 
was burned up. It was a total Joss. The 
three other partners brought a suit to re- 
cover the value of the cotton against the 
fourth partner who owned the particular 
leg of the cat. 

“The judge examined the case, and de- 
cided thus: ‘The leg that had the oil rag on 
it was hurt; the cat conid not use that leg, 
in fact. it heid up that leg, and ran with 
the other three legs. The three unhurt legs, 
therefore, carried the fire io, Sins cotta. and 
are alone cu e. be u bow 
tobe blamed. The three partners who 
owned the three legs with which the cat 
ran to the cotton will pay the whole 
value of the bales to the partner who was 
the proprietor of the injured leg.’”—2£2- 
change. 
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like glass. Send for Circulars to ) MENT 


& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 


French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14thSt., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 BIGHTH AVE,, New York. 








17, TEMPLE PLAOCOK, Basten. 
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For Bilious and Nervous Disorde 





MINUTES. is no fiction. 
“i will be acknowledg 





rs, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Bplnes. and ee ing after Meals, Dizziness and 


op go is pernestey 
tobea Wonderful 
AM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to 


EFFECTUAL 










owsiness, 
tite, Shortness of Breath, tiveness, 
cor: Trine 1 Drea: and all Nervous 
E WILL GIVE REL. IN TW. 
‘edicine.—‘ 


WEAK STOMACH IMPAIRED DIGESTION: —D 


ening the muscular System; resto lo 
appetite, and arousing with SEBU 


Sold by Druggists generally. B. ¥F. 






ll work wonders upon the. 
-lost Complexion; 
OF HE 


I . These are “facts” admitted by thousands, in all 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM'S PHD SAVE 
PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions wi x. 


LTH the 


and 

LARGEST SALE 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
ALLEN & 


CO., 365 and 367 Cunal S8t., New York. 
not k them, 


Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your d 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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WAY 


UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri- 
vate and public use by the greatest living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS, A. DREYSCHOCK, 
STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE WENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street. New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 





S. B. MILLS, J, MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


AND BY 


MESDAMES 


ADELINA PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 











STEINWAY HALL, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


EMMA JUCH, Etc., Ete. 


STEINWAY. PIANOFABRIK, 


§t. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Pc Lightuing Well-Sinking Machinery. 
S, Makers of Bréren' lic, Jetting, Poot - 
r in %, 
g- Enxines. Boilers, 
SOLD ON 
TriaL. An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
3) ly Earth: t 
¢ tin, De ernfination of Miner- 
pg CAG 
’ ‘ives Light, finds Gold. 
ANS etiaas Book tcta 
| ¥; eY Re The American 


= | 


. Mell Works, 





et ik mn 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tesat- 
et and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 


our grocer ought to have it on sle. Ask for it. 


Y 
0.S.WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 North 2d St., Phila,, Pa. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued tcr ree Distribution. 
Over :00 of the fnest Farms in the “tate fully de- 
scribed. A fire colorea county Map of Michigan far- 
nished for \0 cents ia stampa, 

N.B. tdesire to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view to |»aning monev on farm security in 
Michiga’. Bestof eferences furnish 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL EsTATE aND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Certright Metal Reeivg Company s 
Meta! Tiles and Sl«tes for «li kinds of Buildings. 
Rest Ro fing in the Wortd, Phi:adelphia, Pa. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have rever been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We iavice an insvection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 





THE GREAT SANITARY 


| COverilg 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th 8t. 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK 











VICHY. 


The Remedial Table 
” Water. Unegualled for 


yp 


Cry 


i Indigestion and Kcid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


FREE OF eee Mowe Penk ee eeeuinsion 
y’a Ne or 1 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 
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THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
issues a new policy 

which, - 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 

















THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting lite size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exbibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs. andtor 
Public and Private 
Display. They will 
prove to be a gr.at 
attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 
coipts. 






Fairy Land TIllu- 
minating Cups—all 
the latest colurs tor 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 
Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


Washington’s Inau 


1789. 


SARATOGA| 


‘As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial oi 


guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest di-- 
plays ever seen ip 
this country since 


Send for a Cata- 


—————=—= 
farm and Garden. 


[dhe Agricultural Mditor will be alad to receive any 
practwal hints, suggestions or tniormation that win 

make this department more vaiuabdie to those of our’ 

subscribers who feel specially interested.| 








PROFITABLE PEAR GROWING. 





BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 





THE general decline in prices of fruits 
within the last tew years has by no Meang 
excepted the pear, tho perhaps not to the 
extent that is voticeable in the graye and in 
the entire list of smal! fraits, and there can 
always be counted a hand-ome profir from 
~ good pear orchard of full bearing age, 
when properly handled. It requires much 
more care to secure a fine orchard of Pears 
than it does one of »pples, while there arg 
more troubles to contend with in the shag 
of disease and insects, which deters 
from attempting it. A pesrorchard prope. 
ly cared for will produce paving cropeg. 
most if pot quite aslonga-an average apple 
orchard, and often average, in ten years of 
bearing. as much fruit and considerably 
more profit. Thbse who cannot or will not 
give the trees the very be-~t of care and at. 
teutiou from the start had better not make 
the attempt to start a pear orchard: for not 
only will the first price of the trees be 
thrown away, but all subsequent, labor ang 
outlay. And pearly all those who hay 
made the attempt and failed can trace thejy 
disappointment and loss botb to carelessneg 
and it attention ard to a want of knowledge 
of how to start as well as how to continu 
Nv amount of mere writing can wive all the 
necessary information, fur mauy apparently 
trivial points may be overlooked; and while 
we can sive the substance of the matte 
clearly, itis well to augm¢nt the knowledge 
w th a season or so ot observetion anda. 
perience in the orcha’d of some near-by gne- 
ces-ful grower. especially if you expect to 
start pear-growiog on a large scale, as it 
will be worth far more than 1t cao possibly 
cast you. We started without it, but we 
paid for all our exnerie ice afterward, as 
mint naturally be exrected 

SOIL AND SITE.—There is everything ig 
starti: g tight, and the selection of soilan 
‘ite shonld ergave the attention of th 
#ou'd be grower; for unless the soil besait 
able and the site desirable, success willies 
mere chance instead of an ascured fat Or 
extended exp-tience in growing pane 
proved to us that a very light soil isa wy 
undesirable one for the successful grwh 
of the pear. A large frvit grower in Ne 
Jersey set out a pear orchard on a very light 
piece of land, and grew vegetable crops in 
rhe intervening land hetween the tresfors 
number of years. The “ trnck’’ was heavily 
manured, and this forced the erowth of the 
trees wonderfully. so much so that the 
olanter was prond of his orchard, and be 
secured one or two good crops of pears, the 
fi-st and second season of fruiting. Aft 
that the trees seemed to have something 
the marter with them, and ere long blight 
aod other troubles kept thinning out the 
trees, unti] at the end of ten years from 
planting tbe orchard scarcely a tree ¥88 
left, when they shonld really have been is 
their prime and paying their owner hand- 
some returns They bad been unduly 
forced and had been in so] much too light 
for their natural, bealtby growth. A beavy 
soil ia geverally too cold and damp for peat 
trees but one which is loamy, wi'h a fait 
admixtvre of clay, provided its mecoapical 
condition is good. is the very best for pert 
trees; but it must be remembered, first. last 
and always, that the piece must be thor 
euhly drained. naturally and artificwlly, 
to cause acontinue:t healthy crowth. frait 
fulness and longevity. A piece of land 08 
which we hada Gne young orchard appar 
ently wis natural-y draived all taat could 
be desired; but we were advisrd by ap 
experienced pear grower to under drain 
with tile. We aid xo, avd the following 
year we noted a wonderful improvement in 
the growth ani feaitfal sess of the tree 
and it well repaid us for the expense It 
seemed that the tile drainage made the soil 
mechunically ju-t m tbe cooditi n necesa'T 
for successful tiuit culture. As to tre site, 
4 gentle slope toward tre southeast We bave 
f uud to be nest, waile the proveting infiu- 
ence of a belt ot timber oa the porto & 
east will be fouad verv beneficial ip pre- 
vevting the trees beinu uoseeted or broke 
off by the prevalevt nigh winds from ~— 
quarters, the dwarf trees being more ap 
suffer in this respect, thau the wares 
sometimes only a compuarativ: ly boy: 
spapp'pg them off near the surlace 
pos 1 ey 2a the pear stm joius tbequive® 
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‘eguse the pear stem to strike root and 
. reveot danger from this source. 
PREPARATION OF THE Som.—The pear, 


\ [ike the peacb, plum and quince, must have 


the round well and deeply broken up with 
a beavy two borse pl w, and then put in 
pest possible condition with harrow 
and roller, before attempting to set out the 
. for it will not only save much time— 
frequently bid language—in caltiva- 
ting the followiag season, but the future 
gnccess of the orchard imperatively de- 
mandsit. The work cannot be doae too 
well, and on that account, principally, we 
prefer fall preparation and planting; for 
the gromad is usually in better condition 
for plowing then than in the early spring, 
there is more time, also, to properly 

and carefullydo the work Fall-planting 
jnsures & full season’s growth the fo lowing 
and the first. year of the orchard life of 

the trees, the importance of which all ex- 
perienced orchardists will readily admit. 
A por geowsh the first year means a poor 
god uuprofitable orchard ever afterward, 
yo matter how much after-care is given. 
Nomatter how desirable the site and soil 
glected cany be, do not plant in sod ground, 


* pot rather wait another year, until a sea- 


go’s cropping has thoroughly killed the 
wi. A fallow viece should be chosen, and 
gefree from weeds and trash. When tke 
piece has been thus prepared, draw furrows 
wih a one-horse plow, ruoning twice in 
ech furrow to deepen:and clean it out, 
dghteea to twenty feet apart for standards 
and fifteen feet apart for the dwarfs, and 
then crossing these furrows with lines, or 
light furrows the same distance. While 
some alternate the dwarfs and standards, 
we prefer to have each kind put in a sepa 
rate plantation, for they are then more 
readily cultivated. 

PLANTING.— Any one can plant a tree, yet 

there are tew who do it as it should bedone, 
and especially the pear. Having dug holes, 
at the intersection of the furrows, large 
enough to contain the tree roots without 
cramping, and deep enough to set the tree 
about an inch or so lower than it grew in the 
nursery row, to allow for the natural set- 
tling of the loose soil, have all the bruised 
and broken roots and braaches cut off smooth 
with a sharp knife, and then puddle the 
roots ina thick mud and plant the trees 
while the roots are moist. This puddling 
is avery important matter, as it goes far 
toward' insuring the growth, by causing 
theloose soil to at once adhere to the roots. 
The tree is set uoright in the hole, with the 
roots well spread out, the soil gradually 
thrown in, settling the tree a little as it is 
ime, after which the hole is filled up en- 
im, and then the soil is firmly- pressed 
dm with the feet, first straightening up 
iietree to make it stand in line with oth- 
@,and thus give the orchard, when com- 
pleted, a workmanlike appearance. It is as 
easy to have them in line as to bave each 
mein tine with itself, it only requiring a 
little care, in planting the dwarfs, we try 
toset them deep enough 'o be about two or 
three inches below where the pear stem 
joins the mahaleb or quince stock, so the 
pear stem will be encouraged to strike root, 
and thos prevent damage or loss during 
storm or bigh winds, When they do strike 
toot they will grow somewhat faster than 
at ordivary dwarf tree which does not strike 
toot from the pear stem, making what or- 
chardists term a half-standard; but this 
will not prevent the extra early fruiting 
for which the dwarf is so noted. It is well. 
however,in purchasiug the trees from the 
nurserymen, to see that the dwarf trees have 
been gratted well down, or else you will 
have tu set the trees too deen to be good for 
them to enabie you tu get them deep enough 
to get the pearstem to strike rout. 

CULTIVATION.—Crops suould be grown 

between the trees until the trees are five or 
six years in the orchard; but these crops 
mast be hoed and cultivated ones, and 
never grain crops, such as wheat, rye. oats 
&buekwoeat. We have seen several very 
promising pear orchards entirely ruined by 
Ssingle crop of these cereals. Corn, either 
the field or sweet. is a very good crop to 
Stow for a year or two, as it must nave 
thorough cultivation, while the shade, the 
year, from the tall corn, durmg the 

eats of summer, is very beneficial to the 
Youny trees while they are establishing 
themselves in the orchard. Vegetable crops 
ot different kinds can be grown, following 
the com, and the manure given.to these 
‘rope will still supply eodagh for the 
thy growth of the tree. Hot, violent 
madures, and in large quantities, should 
tever be applied toa youug pear orebard, as 
— ao updue and wubeaithy growth 
oth wood and foliage at the expense of 
tess and the length of life. of the 

the skin on thé young pear tree~ts 
er and readily bruised or broken, 


so that avy one who cultivates the ground 
among the trees must be a careful man or 
he will soon seriou~ly injure a large number 
of trees. Better leave a space two or three 
feet wide uncultivated in the treerows than 
to try to cultivate or plow up close and 
bark half of the trees, with the end of the 
single trees. The cultivation, too, must be 
shallow near to the trees, else very many of 
the fine, fibrous roots which are the feeders 
of the tree, will be destroyed. The uncul- 
tivated spaces in the tree rows can be 
worked by hand with a hoe or pronged fork 
If crops are put in, like corn, which are cul. 
tivated both ways with horse, there will 
only be a small square around each tree to 
work over by hand-power. 
GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


ORCHID CULTURE. 








ORCHIDS are divided into two classes: ter- 
restrial, which grow in soil. and epiphytal, 
which grow on trees and rocks, and derive 
nourishment from the atmosphere through 
the roots. There are several spec’ ss (in the 
Northern States) of terrestrial orchids, such 
as cypripediums, arethusas, begonias and 
habevarias, all of which are beautiful and 
are generally found in moist places. Inthe 
Southern States, principally Florida, I have 
seen one species of epiphytal growth on 
trees. It is an epidendrum, but not very 
showy. Orchids require, during theirseason 
of growth, considerable moisture, but not 
enough to destroy the small. young shoota 
as they start into growth, and a dry atmos 
phere is greatly against their well-being at 
this period. As their growths attain ma- 
turity less moisture should be given, but 
not sufficiently dry to allow the bulbs to 
sbrivel or wilt. 

Cypripedium insigne and C. venustum 
are both easily grown, and do best in 
sphagnum moss having a few pieces of char- 
coal mixed through it. Give good drain- 
age. As they are terrestrial species, they 
should not lack for moisture at any time, 
having no bulbs to store nourishment, like 
epiphytal species. 

Dendrobium nobile is another easily 
grown species, having most beautiful flow- 
ers, which are produced from the sides of 
the shoots during spring. It is an epiphyte, 
but can be grown either asa pot plant or 
tied toa block with some sphagnum around 
the roots. It makes. growth during sum- 
mer, after which it should be kept rather 
dry until it blooms. 

Phajus grandtfoliuva is another terrestrial 
species of easy growth. It does best ina 
soil composed of turfy loam and peat, with 
plenty of sand to insure porosity. Give 
plenty of drainage. 

Cattleya mossie@ can be grown the same 
as D. nobile. 

The above five species are enough for 
beginners to try, and when tbe treatment 
they require has been learned, other species 
can be added. Snails and wood lice are 
liable to destroy the young shoots and 
should he carefu!ly watched and destroged. 
—M. MILTON, in The Ohio Farmer. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


INFECTANT 


AD vuws teen 1g i. sb UWerbus COeap. 
Destroys Disense germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 











“Take a Pill?” 
“Whose?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILLS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
Talgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
feine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by, Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


—— ; If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
or Incipient Consumption, 
% the Piliow-Imhaler will 
cure you. You sleepon it 
as on any other piliow; it 
a envelopes your head with a 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours. while you sleepand 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The p!llow con- 


ceals rese and he.vling \iquigs which you do nnt 
need to bother about. i hold your breath 








Prov. ARTHUR fF WINSLOW, A.B..of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mars.. says: ‘I 


tp to be as a cure for Catarrh. 
it with entire gnccess in my own c1s¢.” 


If vou are a sufferer, send fora mphiet that 
welt tet u att about st, and let see what sa 
of it whe hawe been cured a — 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestaut Street. Philadelphia. Penn. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choicg from about 2,000,000 acres 
of Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. ; 

Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 





Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Oommissioner, 8t. PAUL, MINN. 
Mention this paper. 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRAOT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Sneapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou! 
Made Dishes Sauces. As Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and ap agreeavie stimulant.”” Annual sale 
8,000,006 jars. 








ne only with ac-similc of Ju tus vo 
ilebia's signature iS bime across Tabel, as 
So.db Stgrekee rs, Groce nd Drusaiats. 
Linnie XTR rer oF MEAT CO., L."td London. 


TRAVEL. 
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ISINGSUN, 
STOVE POLISH! 


eh Unequalled 
g ‘heapness.Uneqa 
Worse 


rability: P 
EROS., Proprictor:, Custon, Mase 
mes £ SOL | Deen 













needing 


ete., free, 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Expanded i. So etal Ce 








HOOVES KOR 
CONSU MPTIVES and ASTHM4TICS 
Salida, Co orado. 


Delays are suicical. Waste no time with medicine or 
false hepes. You can livetor pe olo age in health and 
comfort in this delightful mountain town. Send for 
pamphlet, EDDY BROTHERS. SALIDA, COLe. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broedwav. corner 11th Street, New Vork 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORWER 15TH STREET WEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














Month.. ... One Year....... $3 06 
Three Months 7% Two Years...... 5 
Four Months..... Three Years 7 
Six Months...... 150 Four Vears....... 8 
Nine Months..... 2% Five Years. .....100 

Single Copies 1 cents. 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE. $2.00 FAcH. 


al. 
Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 


‘ts er Postm lub rates. 
Subscriptions wi!! be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is mae. 

%- ~vle Capties Vree upar Application. 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of TaE 
In‘nePew DenT 

("Rem 'ttances shonld be made by Posat-“ffice 
Money Order, Bank Cherk, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Notes being payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Rank Bil!s. 

SUBSCRIBERS are recuested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scrivtions so that no loss of nu*- bers my occur. 

Measrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Bex 3787, New Vork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
189, 


THe INDEPENDENT’? special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking forit. Any one - 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or maztazines 
in connection with “H* IN )*"*N <«"" can save a 
very han“some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 3 lines to the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
B BB aco cccnce cccsececes SCT 2 CIMME....00000 cocccsces 9c. 
+ a 4 times(one month)... .85c. 
18 “ (threemorthbs).foc.18 “ (three months).ruc. 
= = a £0e “ x = 150. 
3% “ (twelve “ c. 52 “ (twelve “ 65. 
READING NOTICES......... On® DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LOWS, BACH TIMB. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES.........-.. Firry OmgntTs 4 LINE 
M aRRIAGee ¢wr DATA not exceeding four lines 


$1. Over thet, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address al! letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Yor, 








SPECIMEN OOPTES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can bé ac- 
commodated by sending us, om @ postal 








card, the namé and address to which ‘he | 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE REDUCED. 








WE can supply Files or Birders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each File or Sinder polding 
twentv-six numbhers—balfa year. The cover 
has “THR INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large ilt.letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They wii be celivered at our ottice 
-on the receipt of seventy-tive cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P O. in the United 





States on the receipt of one dolar each. 
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LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders Hlus- 
trated from actual tests. ' 


YAL (Pure) 
*Frant’s* (Alum) .. / 
‘tamford’s * (fresh)... 3 
‘Yanford’s (when {r¢sh) ee 25 
harm * (Alum Powder). 
Javis’* and 0. K.* (Alum) J, 
“leveland’s ........ 

Pioneer (San Francisco) . 











iis ores case # ; 

We. Price’s ...... 6.00.0... eR 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) ........... MRR 
I occ taed «+ cc tins t.-+0. San a ee 
ee S eeainiiil 


Hanford’s (None Such), when not fresh .. 

Pear] (Andrews & Co.) 

Rumford’s * (Phosphate), when not fresh ... 2a 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
and wholesome ingredients, It «oes not contain 
either alum or phosphates, or other injurious sub- 
ounntes EvWaup G. Love, Ph, D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 

surest and most reliable baking powder offered to 
0 public. HENRY A. MOTT, M. D., Ph. D.” 
“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality 


and highest in stren » of any baking powder of 
which I have knowlec 
Pw. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 
All Alum Baking Powders, no matter how high 
their strength, are to be avoided as daugerous. 


Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
_uade re climat ic c hanges suffer d deterioration. _ 


I vory Soap Floats. 


EXCELLENCE! 


ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities . combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


YACHTING, 


BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS ST., 


New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 








“ehpigra tm invaluable for 
Ph = ants, 


children radutte Rola 
poten ings wil) ati Oe 
else fails. cts, up. 











cereatgerrc: Tgd'sAVG, ASEM" Bocton 
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Note our Trade Mark clesely! 

THE DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Hovsse:| $86 Pulton Ktrect, Brooklyn, N.Y: 
We beg to call attention toour toour Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
Men, Women and Children. 


The gpouiee ep sanetery js “are monstoctared 
under supervis' of Jaeger, and sold ma 
the above-named eae “and their authori 
eo enly. 





ise, anid pro provide yourselves with the Jaeger 
Sanatory eolens, protective egatest the sud- 
den changes of spring weather and the heat of sum- 
mer. 
Send for explanatory, a and illustrated 
Catalogue and price list, free. by mail. 
arments made to or ers a specialty. 
Mail orders prompily attended to. 
Orders for goods by mail or express, requests for 
Garslegees. and letters of inquiry, should be ad- 
res- 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


827 and 829 Kroadway, New York, 








The BEST on Wheels. “Handy ' Wager, 


Buggies, Surreys, Geretics, Buckboards, Co " 
cords, Phetons, Cabrioieis, Two Wheelers, Ke 

Carts,etc, 52- catalogue and circular.’ ‘He w 
to purchase direct from themanufacturers,” FREF 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


RRANLFY & 60. eoeees 


Don’t Breathe Im: pure , Air 


THE BURY WINDOW a7 smmmnaes 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 














Try itin your offk 
bedroom, whether heated by steam, hot air, or 


. your sitting-room and your 


tise n in the school-room, where children 
re exposed serious iliness by windows being 

ned vold air blowing in directiy upon then:. 
an be reguleted according to the tem perature so 

tfu rin part by raising or lowering the 
witdo ow. 

During sates thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 

[t is invaluable in the sick room. 

It is serviceable at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

it is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventilation. 

it ts exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and chea 
the public an 

The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window inaroom. A full season’s trial of it 
will charm you. 

send fer illustrated circular. For all orders or cor- 
respondence in regard te agencies or sale of state 
rights, address. 


THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


it. ventilator ever before presented to 
is within reach of all. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MITCHELL VANCE C0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesreoms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 





For 





Sale by all Stationers. 


S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


EB STEET PENS: 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





ALL MODERN HOUSES 


.— 5 a=" i 9 


Ave now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Whieh give that Seft Velvety Effect considered 


so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 


Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 


Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 


+ we A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
tion, mailed to any address on application. 


DEXTER BROS., "Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


A 1 letter from % 
ary Eppy, 
Mass, new of inl of oS ; 

DxTROIT, MicH., Oct. th, 


Mr, THEO, RICKSECKER, 
While 1 was sojourning, ny ye RC 


Saratoga Springs, my fe Sner 
parishioner. ‘Mr.’ Ches. Welt yt ad 
mended Ricksecker’sSkin Soap, 
“ dozen ‘cakes, The effect ¢ thea 
own skin—which had been 

po ored and subject to heat. “pimples, or 
what some call cat-boils—was a), 
raculous, Since then I have never tray 
éled without it. My friends who’ ay 
used it pronounce it supremely e 
I congratulate you on having 
THE BEST SOAP IN THE Wortp. 
This is sent unsolicited, I n 
72 u, and you probably never heard of me, 

y sole motive is a wish to benefit others, 
who like me have been poisoned 
soap. Rev. ZACHARY Eppy My had 

Strongly indorsed also b 
ball (Charch Debt <fisiser). the the ct a 
Arthur and Henry W 
let mailed on recei t r 9 


46and 148 wih 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. >| 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY og, 


P. P, Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. 
Guaranteed | 
not to 
crock. | 
The wearing 
quality un-' 
surpassed. 
Send for 
price-list.| 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 























’ 
A. H. ANDREWS & co, 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











—EDISON— ¥. 


3000 COPIES nag ere 
Dr asic Of = bo Writer 


ae a 
pend for circulars 






pe USERS 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


and ae of 


162 and 164 Lake 8t., Chicago; 32 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 










particular and state if 
perial, Japan,English 
Goods, Send at once 
_Partiqnlagueddress The Great America Téa Co. -, 3t and 33 Vesey St., New 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of Intérnational 
Medal by Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
al 


La useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. | 


troduce and get or: 
from the Select 


cake 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
= for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


est Grade Leaf bei weg = 3 guaran 
New P Premings of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 


TTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


ardens of China and Japan. none but the high- 
il teed absolutely Pure. Handsome 


orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
YR Teas 30, 35 & cts. xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best oi 
ts, 


3% ibs. 


ou want 
reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
for a Trial Order to the ‘ola Reliab ie and ening 86 a cup of Good 


—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 


Seale v Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orderin 
ormosa or Prot Oolong, Mixed, a2 . ond 


oung Hyson, Gunpowder. 

No Humbug. Remember we deal only in Pure 
‘ea. For 
ork, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 








the Societ 
Pianos 


of Arts for 
several meritorious 








Established 1780 


aaa TR 


wi, APPLIN &, CO. 


punts 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 








Factory: 10th Ave., 34th and 96th Sts., 
nEW YORK OITY. 






STEAM ENE 








AMES LEFFEL & Co. 





SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’ s.Eczema Ointment. 


NO mene Oe OR On PEEUNG OFF OF 


Burning, Itching, SANT ine Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 





For unsightly. itching eru Sind body. on the scalp, face, 
parts of 


hands and other 
te | EGE hewmen 
araeereny Wes. 


E 
poe eka A 
RE LIPS ate. ‘as well as 
- aa Burns, Bruises, ate Insect Stings, 
and other injuries and afflictions too numero"s to 
mention. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
























att ' 


JOHN RENEHAR. 


Piambing and Veptiiatien ce 
Principl » 13H. t 35th. te RK vy 
©, 4s ison ‘we. ween sb 


Office, 
pa Re tention in Ht cases. 


W. &B. 














BALE RTE EXONS 


The Chi & Nowws 
western ilway of: 
fers unusual oppo 
nities for an AS pec> 
tion of the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of Iowa, 
nesota, Nebrask pa 
oming, North # 
Dako ota, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a pala 
of Harvest Excursio 
for which tickets 
be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. Excur- 
sions leave Chicag®; 
Boeyet 6th and 
tember 10th 
By and October 8th. 


en ee ee WILSON, Gen't pot 
—  Harenare Ss =” 


VictoR BICYCLE 


* ARE BEST 
IN EVERY WAY. 
Overman Wheel Co. 
MAKERS, 
Catalogue Free. 








BOSTON, M 6s. 














